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ANTIQUARIAN BOOKS 


AUCTIONS 


Sotheby’s 

MUNDED 1741 V 


BOUNDED 1741 V 

MONDAY 9th FEBRUARY 

tind following day at 11 am at New Bond Sheet 

Printed Books 

including English Literature of the lGth to the 19th Century, a small collection 
uf children’s books and clmpbooks. Con linen tal Books of the I5tli to the IJtli 
Centuiy, books on Travel, Exploration and Topography, and other books relating 

to Science and Medicine. , ,, 

Catalogue £2 

THURSDAY 19th FEBRUARY 

and following day at 1 pm at 115 Chancery Lane 

Private Press Books and Contemporary Bindings 

Illustrated Catalogue £3.50 

MONDAY 23rd FEBRUARY 

at 11 am and 2.30 pm at New Bond Street 

Printed Books Mainly Relating to Medicine and Science 

including the first portion of the extensive library illustrating The History of 
Medicine and Science collected by the late Dr. E. Ashworth Underwood, F.R.C.P., 
London, ivirli some general Bibliography and Literature, mid Medical and 
Scientific Bonks from other sources. 

Catalogue £1 

THURSDAY 2Gtli FEBRUARY , ^ 

ot 10.30 am at Sotheby King and Chascmore, Station Road, Pulborough, West 
Sussex 111120 IAJ. Telephone : (07982) 3831 

Antiquarian and Modern Books, Maps, Atlases, Ephemera 
and Drawings 

(approx. 500 lorn 

Viewing Friday 20rli February from 10 am to >1 pm, following day from 9 am 
to 12 tiiiiin and Monday 23rtl February from 10 am to 4 pm. . 

Illustrated Catalogue £1 (£1.30 bp post) 

SiHheby Fork* Burnei & Co., 34-35 New Bond Si recti London W1A 2AA Telephone: (01) 49) 8080 
Hodgtoti's Rooms, US Chancery Lane, London WC2A IPX Telephone: (01)405 7238 


GENERAL VACANCIES 


Research Assistant 

Applications are Invited from holders of higher degrees or persons of equivalent 
experience for the poet of Research Assistant td work on a business history covering 
the first 25 years 6f nationalised rtllways in Britain. The author of the history will 
bo Dr. T.R. Gourvish and the successful applicant- will be part of a research team 
working in London. 

The appointment will be for a one or two year period tenable frpm 1st Apt il 1981/ 
or as soon as possible thereafter. Salary will beat an appropriate point on the SSRC 
scale, with London weighting. Applications, with a curriculum vitae and the names 
of two academic referees should be sent to 

Dr. t.R. Gourvish, 

School of Economic & Social Studies, 

• University of East Anglia, 

Norwich NR47TJ. 


Closing date for applications: 28th February, 1081;' .-• 




BOOKS FOR SALE AND WANTED 


BUSINESS SERVICES 



DANTE : DE VULGARI 
ELOQUENTIA 

(translated Into English by 
A G. Ferrers Howell) 

Published 9 Fab. 1981 by 
Rebel Press £2.95 
-f 40p p&p 
also available 

SELECTED POEMS OF 
ROHALD DUNCAN 
£4.25 + 40p p&p 
Orders to : The Rebel 
Press, c/o Element Books 
Ltd., Tlabury. Nr. Salisbury. 
Wiltshire. Tel : 074 787 
0747. 


Reading Matters 


(ihlHlrtNfl 1 * h(iol»i1.romliii*. 
Pri-wul Mivke nr all Am«m inks U! 
rum all' 1.1m pibM. 

Cuntact Nancy Rnsen 
and l aurel Si* vis 
170 Reading Mailrr* 

JU HraMIcSIrrcl 
Cambridge. MA 02 1 38 USA.- 


AMV Amvrtrjn ifcjnfc*. iu-w «ir mu- 
nr-iirini.— O mjv llaoli, Mii-'.-j 
Lit (lilt Awhuiu- Ill-go Park. N-.-W 
York NY 11371. 

COLLECTOR. — 11 . 1 , fur salt- ni-m.-r.il 
•md rtulnllvi- 1U Linn. llliTjri 
criticism, buy cjMiMiii-i. Slunii 
in Pik». -V 2 Sran hi nnii ill liij.nl. 
Lcyionaloni-. Ij.iuIuii 1-: 1 1 >MI* 

LITERATURE oml l Iral IMlIlous. 
Wrllo lor list lit AlUtivny llyauil . 
37 St. John's lluml, UUlbiiry . 
IVarlpy. W. Midland*. 

CATALOGUE 10D : a speckil arnnii- 
Ina af rjro and iin.-rcsiiiiu bunl:-* 
In English Uloranirx 1 700- l" , 7n. 
fiiuioguD lui : Muiii-rn I'uoirv 

lHOOl’iHU. Itoili ready early 
March. UOp H.iniDS lo irric S 
•luon Slcvvnf. 7-1 I nriuiio Uri-i-u 
noart. Loudon. N.W.u. 

THE UHFIHDABLB FOUND. Tor 
our froi- ami hulci.illa.ilik- S.-anh 
Service. Iiml spiui u> vom 
■■ li.ird-uj-fln-l " boo* lv.uu-t. 

Nn obligation llmit.l luili-r-} l.rn- 

oral. Inc. llcul. TI.S. I 1.4 l.i-i 
37 1 tl Hlrcol. New \ urh. N Y. 
IUOIO. I'.S.A. 

BOOKS. — Socanilliand. Ini siln on 

a cncrrtl Hilikci*. fu-mi lur ir.-u 
sis. — P. T. i Marl. n. Jordans. 
Plinoy. Langnori. Auiihyki. 
BOOKS. — rroii) Amnrlr.i: any U S. 
book or sulilcci. tScmi llir ■ 
Overtons nooks, l-i KWui lUn*. 
□ ionl Nock. New Yorli 11021. 
U.9.A. 

LEARN BO, Scientific oml Art /Mils - 
tr.Tioj Journal* wnmod. iv. II. 
HorUncr Lid . 7J->IH Hlauilord 
mil. Loudon. N. lo. i *■»* l . 


CATALOGUES 


nautiilo * .... i IrciVif'S., 1 - 

Iliiniu. I*i| e ,nrtd. Stiol f l* 

' OEVIHWI 1.11.-10} l,l *“ 

i<n<- rnuillMiir 

Lilli I- 111 lUKil.i 

i.iiiKtuii. w.i: 

HALF PRICE L. waiiui 

5 'jlil innlj M all 

Slrrvl. Ntt'l. Lvrry d»y 
W.W.l. Hunks, diaries and 

(iiani.s warned : Lon, 

jllhm l'ii 6, a““ 

l-.Nji'-c l.itlv 121 h Dlv. 

Itiig.-r 11. Taininr, Ncntuw.iT' 
17. loll 40 Valliiiby. affl? 
WANTED,— ltovs advonlur* 

■mil si Itnnj hlui Ins, nrc.lyao 
g.->.1 *- -»n.Lll|.iu oitfy. J,. J rlj 

PERSONAL 


RESEARCH AviUlanca, traniLiv 
t-.il akin licit, nn liivos ; ■ 

■ 1 1 i.i 1 1 1 1 ■ : • I Rinff : Londo' 

— U'Mill.'dqp Associate* 
li.iyi-j llil.. London 
MU imn • 111.1)47 r>h \4 
YOUR own llurr, notm 
siciili. ■maranifod qdiIh 
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LIBRARIANS 









Miiiws 





LIBRARIAN 


TltG LONDON HOSPITAL 
MEDICAL COLLEGE 

lUNIVUnSITY-OF LONDON) 

LIIIHAnY ASSISTANT 'TYItt 
FOR ClOLLEGE LIDRAHYi 

Muuhium ago 91 

Dulles lo inCludo tha/int i»— 
•sihillly for tioiL work. lmwJ 


luana aa woll as uonoral 
dullni. Atcuraie typing ti 
Initial In dual vo salary, 
In-] nn agi- ami oxncirlaiuo. 


£5,952-26 ,537 


Reading Central Library la one of the busiest In Berkshire Issuing 
over 5QO.OOO books per annum using the Pleesev system. A char- 
tered librarian Is required lo be responsible lor the daily opera- 
lion ol ihe lending library. The post oilers an excellent rang? of 
professional nxperlenco and candidates should be able to ahow 
a real interest in books, reader advisory work and staff control. 
Assistance will be available with relocation expenses. 


Job description and application form from the County library 
Headquarters. Shire Hell, Shlnfleld Park, Reading. Tel. Reading 
61444 eal. 3101. Closing date February 2a. 


in-) nn agi- anil oxn&rltnis, 
Hid rangn £4.U7A.£A.TH 
annum. Four wook> anmaifcti 
and o<<(ra days wiian CMw 
cln«cil. F.vcolldnl tuperauu 
and iiunilnn irlicmo. vfry 
Wlilii-L-h.i|)vl Underground “ 
end bus routes. 

Ti’lculiono Miss Wise. 0 
HAull Lsl. 12. Aiiplkrallosi I 
Br-ci-i-lury. The London 
Mndlral ColU-nv, Turner . 
London F.l SAD. 


ffWIBP 8 



Copy far advertisements in 
the TLS should arrive not 
later than 10,30 am Monday 
: preceding the date of 
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wrntni a portray 0 t cardinal Federico Conuiro. who sits with three 
Si I'T ^Qramalsin a balcony to the right of il\o tUtur-niche. in the Cornaro 
irnapei, froth Boi'ninl and the Unity of ihd Visual Arts .7>i) Irving Lav in, 
-. * '•* • - reviewed on page 177. 




roemsby 
"Vicki Fek^er; 
Di|f, Enright, 
Paiil Muidoon, 


Literature, syphilis and 
the horror of life 

The social history 
of Welsh rugby 

Pierre Bourdieu and 
the sociology of taste 


of apartheid 


Ford Madox Ford 

Holy fools, the Savafids, 
Forrest Reid 
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n SALE AND 


METHUEN 



MiihuL'ii & i 'ii [ i J 
] ) Nor l-i.iit.-r Law.- 
J iiiiJon I. 1 Ill' H i: 


Mvilmen Int: 

7 IV Thud .Wiiue 

Sttt y«l NY liH'17 


Comic Transformations 
in Shakespeare 

RUTH NliVO 

Jit ill is sUidy of Shake scare's Ion curly comedies from The 
Comedy of Errors to Twelfth Night Ruili Novo develops the 
concept of a dynamic of comic form and examines the powerful 
relations between the formal complexity and the naturalistic 
verisimilitude of I liuso plays. 

2*10 pages 

Hardback 0 416 73KS0X £8.95 
Paperback 0 41b 73890 7 £3.95 


Shakespeare’s Drama 

UNA ELLJS-Flr.RMOR 
Edited byKENNETM MUJR 
This collection of essays by the first General Editor of the New 
Arden Shakespeare is selected from two volumes, The frontiers 
of Drama and the posthumous Shakespeare the Dramatist. The 
volume is prefaced by Kenneth Muir, and it brings together the 
best ol Una Kllis-Fcrmor’s Shakespearean criticism. 

192 pages 

Hardback 0 416 741)90 1 £10.95 
Paperback 0*416 74 100 2 £ 4.95 


Second Edition 

Jacobean City Comedy 

BRIAN GIBBONS 

The first decade of the Jacobean ngc witnessed a sudden profu- 
sion ol'coinedicssatirizingcity life; uniting these were comedies 
by Ben Jouson, John Mansion and Thomas Middleton. 

• This second edition lakes account of recent critical and 
Scholarly work oil the drama and the historical background, 
and the author has added a new essay on Bartholomew Fair und 
a select bibliography. 

208 pages 

Hardback 0 416 73450 2 £ 10.50 
Paperback 0416 73460 X £4.95 


- Translation Studies 

. ' SUSAN BASSNETT-McGUIRE 

New Accents' 

The burgeoning interest in the literature of other languages has 
necessitated a more rigorous contemplation of the problems of 
translation. In this bgok the author introduces the sludent.to 
\ the key problems of equivalence, aucli as how far linguistic and 
culturat phenomena arc translatable, and the aesthetics of 
translation. 

172 pages 

Hardback :0 416 72870 7 £6.50 
Paperback 0 416 72880 4 £2.95 ' • " ' 


Sex Roles and the School 

. saradelamont ; ; : :- 

Conietnporary Sociology ofthe School 

. - Scowls arc an Important arena for learning about sex roles. 
'Using newly collected data oh everyday life in schools dnd class- ' 

; : rooms, Sara Delnmont shows HoW ideps about sex and gender ■ 

‘ . 'r flro ***** outin schools. The argument is dial schools reinforce 
• puclj more conventional and old-fashioned ideas about mascu- 
• Jjnity and femininity than parents or the wider society! . 

V ;■ if./ ‘ 144pages, * .i-t ■, ;;;•••■ 

..V i j ; 1 -.Hardback : 0 '416 7131ft 6 £i5.75 { - v ! f 
j- : Paperback 04I6 7132O3 £2.95 ■_ 

’,1. Land Use . 

j. JPAVXP 3RHIND nndRAVHObSON 1 . ■ • 

logeilter a wide range of studies for deoline . 
■^V.^itbvaftousa^ccts bflanduseijiji text specifically de-'dgnedto . - 

- of IhosubJect.Tn five V 

l^hyM. ti eJuuuines the hlstorypf the subject; its techriiancs, : 


' •: -288 pages '- . 1 *• 

K3 . 
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evnt&nts 


ANITA BROOKNER 
PAUL MULDOON 
ANTHONY BURGESS 
ROSEMARY DINNAGE 
DON CUP1TT 


KENNETH O. MORGAN 
ROGER LONGRIGG 


EDWIN MORGAN 
VALENTINE CUNN1NG1IAM 
JOHN STURRQCK 


Roger L. Williams : The Horror of Life 
Quoof (poem) 

John Saward : Perfect Fools 

Frances Partridge : Memories 

Monica Furlong : Merton — a biography 


i B. G. Thomas : The Illustrated History of Welsh Rugby 
fun Richards : A Touch of Glory 
David Smith and Gnrcth Williams : Fields of Praise 
Margot Lawrence: Flyers and Stayers 


Fiction 

Roger Zelazny : The Courts of Chaos 

Rayner Heppenstall : The Blaze of Noon 

Michel Tournier : Gaspard, Melchior & Balthazar 


meyer fortes Peter Lamblcy : The Psychology of Apartheid 


F. S. L. LYONS 


FRANCIS KING 


X. J. KENNEDY 


George Mills Harper : VI. B. Yeats and W. T. Horton— The Record 
of an Occult Friendship 

Brian Taylor : The Green Avenue— The Life and Writings of 

Forrest Reid, 1875-1947 

At a Low Mass for Two Hot-rodders (poem) 


VIRGINIA 

llewellyn SMITH Patrick Waddington : Turgenev and England 
ronald uiNCLEY Alla Mlkhaijova (Editor) : Classic Soviet Plays 


DAVID ROBEY 
‘ D. J. ENRIGHT 
LBS A. MURRAY 


MARY DOUGLAS 
RODNEY NEEDHAM 
NORMAN HAMMOND 


ROY POSTER 
GABRIELE ANNAN 
GALEN STRAWSON 
STEPHEN K08S 
HILARY SPUR LING 
W. W. ROBSON 
CEUNA POX 
PBUX PICKERING 


MICHAEL MASON 
, TOM PHILLIPS 


HBRMtONB LEE 
PETER LEWIS 


A. 8. BYATT 
GEORGE SPEAIGRT 


William Anderson : Dante the Maker 
The Retired Life of the Demons (poem) 

Bent Water in the Tasmanian Highlands (poem) 


Pierre Bourdleii : La Distinction 
Louls-Vinccnt Thomas : Lc cadnvrc 
Scton Lloyd : Foundations in the Dust 


Commentary • • ■ - 

Ireland : A Television History (BBC TV) 

Tribute to Anna Pavlova (Museum of London) 

Loulou (various cinemas) 

Dizzy and Bcaconsfield (Low Memorial Library, Columbia) 
Alan Ayckbourn j Suburban Strains (Round House) 

Marlowe ; The Massacre at Paris (Citizens* Theatre, Glasgow) 
Edward Hopper (Hayward Gallery) 

John Piper : The Sitwells* Montcgufoni (Maclean Gallery) 


To the Editor 
Author, Author 

. ‘Among this week’s contributors 


RaCrt N%Srk ?wi2u?. *?ni k f *® £ 1I ! ,strnl , [ °ns to tlic Poetry Of Mill on 
ua&ert N. Essick ; William Blake Prlntmakor 

Milton Klonsky : Blake's Danlo 


Gtanla : No 3, “ The End of the English Novel “ 
Introduction 7— Stories by New Writers 
New Writing and Writers, 18 


The Bodley Head Ford Madox Ford 
Kate Terry Gielgud : A Victorian Playgoer 


Vicki feaver The female sins (poem) ■ 

Randolph sTow J. W. C. Cumes i Their Chastity .wnS not. too Rigid 
Bavrle Humphries : Treasury of Australian Kitsch 


vAlerie pearl Charles Phythlan-Adatns : Desolation of a City 

\ ! Eur ®*“ Privilege and Protest 1730-1789 i. 

GonDoNwpt -Vrtu«h JS- 


’ £ et ° r Howe11 : A Commentary on Book One of the Eplgrama of Martial 

: i W bramble . • E. Courtney : A Commentary on the Satires of Juvenal 

TER QARNBEV , C,aut1e Nicolct : The World pf the Citizen ip Republican Home i 



' ! , .ANTHONY bkuNT Irving Lavin ; Bernini and the VpUy of the Visual Arts : 


J'P' G ; UR> *BV ■ Roger Savory i Iran under the Sava fids * ' 

. ; roqiiLBTANO , John T. AlerandPr f Bpboolc Plague lii Early Modem Russia 

. t - : . — •, . ■. - 1 - — — -- ■] • '[ . ' • ' • 

v BRUCE MHKER-Brnpipi v> n.i.i-i, * -L ' '' ' *' . : • 
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Sick servants of the quill 


ROGER L. WILLIAMS : 
the Horror of Life 

$8 1 pp. Wcideufeld and Nicolson. 
£15. 

p 297 77883 8 

■^Rouer Williams, Distinguished Pro- 
lessor in the Du part mo ill of History 
dt die Universiiy of Wyoming, has 
drawn myeilior, under his 
^audclaireuii liile (but without its 
Jmporiaul corollary: horreur ilc la 
1554 pie, exiase flc h vie), five studies 

.bf nineteen tli -cent 1 1 ry t French 

Writers who have tiiitc in common 
■apart from the fact that they all 
died of an advanced venereal Infec- 
tion. Professor Williams’s thesis, 
15? U I understand him correctly, is 

(that Baudelaire. Jules de Goncourt, 

Flaubert, Guy de Maupassant and 
■Alphonse Dander were unable to 

■ ’initiate or sustain normal sexual 
’relationships, had recourse to 

jjj I prostitutes, contracted their infec- 

/dons, and concealed, obfuscated, or 

. i dignified their lamentable desti- 
w nies behind the guise of dedication 
——.to tlie undifferentiated ideal of 

• [Art, the great nineteenth-century 
i. alibi, the entity thar does not exist 

■ but which they called into being as 
! the religious surrogate, the ultimate 

1(| justification of their unlived lives, 
'" ^roclaimine that without their par- 

,‘ticular afflictions they might not 

'have given such great service to 
-.literature. Edmond de Goncourt, 
;in fact, put it about that his brother 
.died of fine writing, and the loyal 
, and chaste Zola was charitable 

■ ftnouRh to believe him. Yet Daudet 

• 'wondered if Flaubert’s endless 
..' search for the right word was not 
*■ toe result oE his overdosing himself 

— - .with bromides which slowed his 
i working tempo down to a frustrating 
< bud protracted nightmare. There is 
j*9om for argument on borii sides. 

But Wwt r word about Professor 
“ Willidnis, whose book is excollently 
wriiten, profoundly disturbing, ana 
■Strangely credulous. If Susan Sontag 
bas written most movingly about 
illness as metaphor. Roger Williams 
■has written about illness as illness, 
’detail mg with fascination, and appa- 
rent competence, the various stages 
mortal disease, with its grotes- 

■ • jhely beautiEuI vocabulary, until the 

V or , ds bu 'ld up an inovlt- 
w.^hUlity of thoir own and the race 
Howards the grave takes on an auto- 
nomy which, in Its sinister way, is 
'J™ 5 ' a n art form in Itself. It is 
m (w!i a y 5 reli , of w ^en death- super- 
- jM,venes when the funeral becomes a 
— V tBr ary apotheosis, and ZoIr, 
y -B^te-bodled man of letters 
' .CL n m? ia !l ce > re-enters as pnli- 
t p«C r - Th *,S®mnntic notion, which 

:;K e »> r Williams doe's not appear 

r® * n dorso, Is that life is so liorrililo 

or generally dosnicabla that it is the; 
- o.'nun Of higher 

ITS f?o'ioihty to spurn its vulgar attrac- 

ft- t0 subvert its possibilities, ami 

CLk 1 i ■ t0 ^ ot over and done 
BnrmJS? kln8- as fo . w concessions to ; 
■J7H £"5? .Possible. » Art ** (aiul 

. sVrt r . w ?. r « js baleful in this context, 

spurious nobility to 1 
' Se 0 V°Wi n ? Nrtt ure) will 

• - tiirhE i ° f life-ha ter. Writing 1 

I'.'pioS&r “ a f °™ of 

does not eiici thoro,, 
Ln„ ' Tn t ^ mtre *r pH 0 reuient au 
Iksid „ w tia, '.Y , sypliiHsi riocombtot. 
: jg"?* ia . epileptic convulsions, in'fnri. 

■ 171 4 oath, were the 

-i— ^'Wbni Ar^ p ?J d ' and the return' 

TOeed A r- a. N ," tlira terrible- 
Se r«ni iastjnonth of Jules 
' ill C eH ^ Urt s , , ife -' Edmond was 

■ 173 Ij Wii ? a / e ? rim , and his adored 

Kum-dS ■ 1 ?jT£ A ror J ,er for dealing 

ik-ttickin- tha I Words th? 

176 Biild • wHasic- 'BjrudelairiB!' 

; — ^ Bi '. B,,d 5ie; nuns .asked 

177 Ifeir 0 ?? 6 u 4° rei P°va htm frflm. 

■ ^ iKit- ' l hfe wmars cdncemeA 


By Anita Brookner 


ous, _ their visits _ to various tasies manifested in Salontinbd of Romantic legend. The latter, in 
watering places, riverine estab- (which Flaubert preferred to particular, might have been the sub- 
lisliincnis, or wanner _ climates Madame liavury), to die novels of ject of a short novel by Balzac. 

Ill their search to obtain relief, the brothers Goncourt, the most per- Dr Tissot then itemizes the mala- 
tlieu- vtnbiirrusS incut of doctors feet accounts of failing health ever dies to which men of letters are 
(for they thought nothing oE con- written, to the obsession with ter- particularly prone : headaches, poor 
suiting seven or eight) and, last rors and phobias that is inseparable eyesight, muscular tension, diseases 
but by no means least, the financial from the style of Guy de M, lupus- of the nervous system, palpiiutious, 
burdens they were obliged to snnt. dizziness, lassitude, defective diges- 

sliotildcr. The filiation of these This brushing aside of the literary J io,, » stupor, melancholia, gout, hair 


her l and MmipussniiL, the demands “We’ can sympathize with their modes ", .and, above all, “la defiance, 
for or coniMiaints about monev ore indignation at the systematic in- a c f? inte » Ja tfistesse, 1 abattement, 
hysiorlcl^ co4.ehemio„ of (& work. w. “ „M n * 

do with their expectations from or fan understand their consequent Tna wmk i E ?n P 

responsibilities towards their bitterness we can even agree with fPJi, t b r eathhi*H stale afr and more 

mothers. Mmc Baudelaire is pun- ma,, -V of ri | elr views ; but we do ? '■ J ““J 

ishctl fiiiaiiL-iulIv for hnvine intrn not warm to them as beloved or tmpouant, neglecting tne duties ana 

S Sceli K; »!," ^ ti\he horai? B of llfS; « ri ««"; **■ Is ° f S ° C,ety ' 

while Mmes Flaubert und Maunas- fu C t SC ' 1 suggest that we abandon g 0 mU ch for the diagnosis. Now 

?».», offoclively nttriet their sorts JSS th. S' LS'.! ?■• is “ 


in the same way in case, si 
should discover the ecstasy 


such sons r ? d £ CDV< V he ^ i . icacy , and des ^“ ir get the patient 
ly of life! of M, n,e Gervaiaalfc, who succumbs h is ways, an 


nt to admit the error 
and the doctor warns 


should discover the ecstasy of life. i « Z., or n,s wayB ‘ ana tno doctor warns 

And the need to write and to justify ^ * i? r tha ^ bec l use tJl , e letters 

themselves in the lislit of their ‘4 si<m in * ,eat _.9f a . Roman tends to be cranky. Intelligent, and 

afternoon, of Soeur Plulomine, who nhstinate this taka some time. 


wnten Docn motner ana sou comide. that these stories work so bril- ^ observe a sens b e ream an 

By the same token, the writer's mis- liantly i# dlie t0 the fact that the 10 Dbser ' e a seiisil)le regimen. 

usu , y chosen tor her uu suit- illness which in each case brings He must take one or two hours of 
ability, viz Baudelaire a illiterate about the denouement is used mete- gentle exercise every day without 
mulatress Jeanne Duval, the Gon- phoricaily, that illness is perceived Fail. Dr Tissot recommenas boating 
courts' shared Maria, a former as metaphor by these writers not (Maupassant was not wrong), hunt- 
midwife, and Maupassant s andro- only because they know about ill- ing, bowls, billiards, or tennis. He 
gynous Gisele, will serve one pur- n e$s but because they know about must observe a rigorously sensible 

pose only, but, if we are to believe metaphor. To confine 9ick writers diet, eschewing p&tds, custards. 

Professor Williams, will probably to tne symptotns of their diseases fritters, beans, ana the more ab- 
not be allowed to serve it too well, may be fascinating but it is not strnse parts of certain animals. He 

Poor Louise Colet, who wanted love quite decent. There may be a ter- may not eat more than two or at 

and conversation and a visit to Mine rlble justice in Flaubert, high priest the most three dishes at each meal, 
Flaubert, was looking entirely in the in the temple of Art, being down- and these should consist of poultry, 

wrong direction. graded to the subject of a learned fish, cereals, root vegetables, 

ir U to how 1 -anldlv thes« article about the difference be- chicory, bread, milk, eggs, and 
B rilT V hUmrtM and twosil hysterical and epileptoid fruit. Permitted seasonings are 
hnw vprv nns.iibfG l ! ’ treat convulsions. But none of this, quite sugar, salt, herbs, nutmeg, and 
(hib 2 iSni m nl°lnlS? explains Madame Boiwy. Or, pace cinnamon. Cherries, an excellent 
" 1 !°^ , i!!!nm 0 ° nr n “ d ®' Professor Williams, Madame Gcr- dietary supplement, should be eaten 


quately realized sexuality, or mor- 

bid affliction, and of disputed ‘ . . f h Hot driuks are not encouraged, nor 

diagnosis, without at any P° lru K dmse writer are coffee, chocolate, wine, tpbacep, 

having to refer to their work as iUjgs rrom which those ' ^liters Mluff smoked mea t, and oil. The 

opposed to their tormented exist- ft“ e s l “ iSnriBes Ds svnfiilis- P^ce of work should be In a salu- 

ence. in fact oMv tlie brious neighbourhood, ie not near 

The position is further compli- deltli-th., ;r"' rle A. a tS lr ^lf,M t ,c S 

cated by the fact that many doctors questions than can be answered. At “ JSf?r 

have been fascinated by the diseases this point it might be pertinent to 1 

oE great men, and that it has been re fer to an eighteentb-ceutury' JJ'JJSjf'mJ finndtv 

fashionable for medical experts to uiaiuml \\vluen by an eminent doc- » ?l S h S ’ n b 'i 

write their doctoral theses on the tor who was aware of the peculiar . C< JJ JJVi» e MS 

symptoms of a dead patient whom morbidity of the writing profession. nJlnclnnE AhSiS 

they huve never once euenuatered. Samuel-Augusto Tissot published 
Front the bibliography I select at his book De la santi des gens de JJ . 

random the following titles: Gli lettres in Lausanne lit 1768. He ./if i hh 
••attaques do ncrfs u di Gustave soems a sympathetic man. full of J|s de tflt tl& vfl r icon^en^Hon, with. 

Flaubert : I starts mo .0 wlessla? ; «necdotes, mid apparently dedicated B maKs*v ou ft! alvei tuV 

Dio Psychose Maupassants : Ein to the relief of the manifold oil- it wilting maxes you lit, give it up. 

kritlschor Versuch ; and Tha last web is suffered by those chained to So muc h for mid-eighteenth cen- 
illness of Baudalalre, published ip the quill. It becomes clear that tury pragmatism. Yet the unbiased 
tho Uralogic and Cutaneous Review practitioners of this craft do not rea der may find In Dr Tissot's list 
for 1934. As. recumly ns 1960 Dr undertake it without grave risk to of aym ntonis all those to which con- 
Piorrc Gullet asked, “Qtiel diftgnos- their physical and mental stability. stailt reference is made in tho pre- 
tic uurlonjfcnDtis futt si nous fvlons Dr Tissot, who is a bn of a Bpssip, scnt book. The main difference, of 
fioigmS Flaubert?’*. The one name describes two typical leases. Lou C0U r ae , is the insistence of tjie. 
left out ot the bibliography is that a vu un pvofesscur do Berne, tres n ineteenth-oentury autli&vs under 
of Oliver Sadia, yet it would seem verse dans la connalssance des discussion on the primacy of Art. 
that his very beautiful style of [angles orientates, homme encore au d the sacrifices which this entails, 
writing may have- influenced the 8 la flour da son age, et dun tra* j t would seem — and here the true' 
way in which Professor Williams has vail inf atigable, devemr imbecile et morbidity of the nineteenth century, 
sot out his case studies." If I am tomber an enfance. Even more makes its appearance-— that if- Art 
wrong; it can be stated With more alarming is . . . un jeune hoinme jg t0 be preferred to Nature then 
certainty that the author of the pre- de familie» age de ZZ ans, secant t b e 8B Diifices- to be made are in 
Sent book has paid closer attention lHrre joui; et nmt a des etuues con- tbemsdlves unnatural. “ J’ai cultivd 
to tile medical' than to tne literary tlmifis (et qui) tomba dona un raon hyStdrie aVec jouiManca . et 
nvlrlonro 'flint flila Hrerapv evidence delire oui deviQt biantot phrene * faPl'Alir vi/vifAi ' RalirintiHrP Ailli 


between rather than after meals. 


sot out his case studies." It I am tomber an alliance. even moie makes its appearance— that if- Art 
wrong, it can be stated With more alarming is . . .un jeune hoinme jg t0 be preferred to Nature then 
certainty that the author of the pre- de famine, age de 2Z ans, a etant t b e saciitices- to be made are in 
Sant: book 1 has paid closer attention liyre jqui; et nuit a des etuues con- t bemsdlves unnatural. “ J’ai cultivd 
to tile medical than to tne literary tlmifis (et qui) tomba dans un raon hyStdrie aVec joulasanca . et 
evidence, 'that this literary evidence ddlire qui devmt bientot pnnjno- terreur writes . Baudelaire, Add 
is Substantial, am( . that, it ranges tique,”, .These... two „ uhformnajes co jj t | n u Ba . , u Maintepakit j'ai tpu- 
from the obltqiie t'esdidonV to stdi*!-* coy id. have .passed- quite easily into j our p ' le vertige, et aujourd’hui 23 
Kty : in' Bmidelaire’i Pelmre dOld A nl ne tee iith- cent dry context and j auv ier 1862, j’ai subi un siugulter 
w'e moderne; to the sanguinary ram might indeed have bepomu the siuit avcn’tJssement, j'ai sent! passer puv 

•' : inoi le vent tie . J'alle de 



iloiv often have I carried our family ward 
.. - j for. the hot water bottle v ■■ ■' k : 

. [...To a strange bed ,.- .*.•.(■• >. i-- . ■ ■ : ■ • ■ ■ .■ • 

• ; As my father would juggle a red-hot hatf-bri<;k 

y.lh dft old sock- >V ‘ 

To his childhood settle. : ' ' V ' 

• -j. have taken it into so many lovely heads , . ’ ' 

, :v Or laid it between us like q sword. 1 . ' ' 

An hotel rnnm in NqwYork CitiK., . . \ r ...... 

j ' With a girl who spoke. Iutrdly any English, ■ . 

[ My hand on her breast .\ m '> 


m I’imhdcilllte. ” He. conflates the two 
. symptoms : the mental effort which 
was> deliberate but in the end 
involuntary, and the physical dis- 
order. It is difficult .to. fsiablisn 
which .of. the two produced le: 
vertigo : , i ... . 

What is not in any. doubt is that 
it was tlje mehtal-.set that brought 
i ini its train; the sefcutd disgust, the 
deliberate Self-degrddetioh, the . risk 
; or Infection, the rapidity', bf- the. 

. progress of the venereal , disease, 
and an inevitable and peculiarly 
'..I'- horrible dedth. But the original im- 
■ balance produced the symptoms .'.of 
. -. a sickness ■Which wbuld h'ave Ijeeii 
entirely foreign' to Dr ' Tissot, for . 
it involved , hqtred, CoUtetript. dls- 


IfN.J^W.sSadt tnaihljr 1 cei?; i- ■ X . 
E- - tlTelr .pymptpms, • - ■■■; 


State and Society in 
Europe 1550-1650 
V. G. KIERNAN , 

Tli» hundrod yoeirs from the rniddla 
o( tli# 1 sixteenth centurv wet* a 
crucial poriod in European history, 
seeing decisive changes in the 
transition from 'roociieviil' to 
‘riiodr-m', dnd in the development 
of 'jovernmoms and their 
conripctioris with social groups or 
classes. There emerged too the 
most dynamic of all continental 
political forms — the nation -state. 
Taking all the main regions, 

Frofeisor Viernan R^amines anri 
compares the rise ot slat? power in 
early modern Europe. 

320 pages, £12.00 (0 631 10631 21 

Class in English History 
1680-1850 

R. Si NEALE 

This Is a critical assessment of the 
ways in which historians and social 
theorists have used the concepts of 
class and class consciousness. It 
focusses on English history in the 
period from tho end of the 
seventeenth century to the middle 
of the nineteenth. Professor Neale 
discusses the work of others in tha 
field, reviewing each in the context 
of Marx's writings, the reference 
point for nearly all discussion of 
cfass. 

266 pages, £1 2. 00 (0 631 128154} 

The Intellectual Origins of 
Leninism . 

ALAIN BESANCON 
One does not have the impression 
that' Chamberlain or Daladier or 
Hoover had a decisive influence on 
the history of their countries* not 
evert, one could claim, Churchill or 
de Gaulle or Roosevelt. But it is t 
Impossible to imagine the history of 
the USSR without Lenin. Alairi 
Besancon here describes Lehin's 
role as first the catalyst of 
revolution and then tli a. architect 
and Inspiration of an entire nation. 
336 pages, £12.00 (0 631 11401 7) 

Strikes 

NORMAN MCCORD 

The contribution of strikes to tha 
economics and politics of the 
countries in which they take place it 
and lias been for some time the 
object of some controversy. This 
book examines strikes and industrial' 
disputed in Great Britain and the 
United -Stales between 1790 arid 
1979. 

Comparative Studies In Social and 
Econo rhfo History 
144 pages; haretbac k 1 1 0.00 
t'0631 1262281 

paperback £3.96 10 631 12632 5} 

Making p Comprehensive 
Work 

The Road from Bomb, Alley 
PETER DAWSON 
AB'the newly-appointed headmaster 
of a la'rge London comprehensive '• 
with an unenviable reputation lor 
violence, -Peter Dawson set out to 
transform ic into a safe place for 1 
pupil and t.eacher and arveffefcrive ' 
eriyjronniehf. fgc! learn Ing*. This. book;., 
'fs'-ah a£66 tint, -with the aid of- livefy . 
case histories, of his ten years at 
□them Green from 1970 to 1930. 

192 pages, hardback £9,95 
(0631 125345) ■■■ - 

paperback £3.95 (0 631 126198} 

About Our Schools 

ALEQ.eLEGG 

Underlying thjs discussion of our ■ * ' 
Schools find their . problems, is .tha ' ' 

'• parehhial question : vHiqt should 
■education be’abqiit? Rarely fi'a's if 
bqeh ^nswe're’d With sudh practical ' 
wisd6fti.' : Sir Alec Clegg has known 
schools-of all typ&9, and lie ■ • 
describes those that- have influenced 
bis .thinking add. reflects .on theif 
educational aims, . ; ■ • .. 

192 pages/ hardback £9,95 : . • 

(0631 12881 & 

• paperback £3.95 tO 631 12832 & 




[ ; bi£ work. fiiat were . iiitrtdg'icajty' 
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saws. • Charisma of the clown 

ITcci^ «P“‘ e a nd°dis abase .he pride of ..he ch. 

By Bur s ess S &2 S:£ 

ss wiis m-imni mm— msm 


JOHN SAWARD : 


abase the pride of ihe charismatic glorious self- indulgence was gw 
churches by turning truditionul by his cumpauinn Deacon W 
standards of behaviour upside ns a|iii(A«.*i«i— an emuncipatioa , 
down. Christ, being rich, showed the senses, « freedom in p enn ; 
himself poor; divine, he adopted relations which broke die w»n ■ ■ 
the condition of h slave. Paul the phansaic conventions and ” 


Celts in combustion 


SSmgS mtx&sm wet.-.*— 

thought U Teniationde Samt- zemwem > 0 giye much Spiritu3 | ity children, had a«erred the value ot 


By Kenneth O. Morgan 


termed mud, but claimed the deadlines; of SDiilt^J- D - THOMAS : 


clubs are scarce; this has been Inventive back play. Further, un 
amply redressed by rcscurch into like the public-school traditions in 


his life, he ceased to give much spirituality 
care or attention to his fictitious Z 47pp. 0; 


Antoine a masterpiece. ine C are or attention to his fictitious 
brothers Goncourl. as ^34^ ™ creations, which declined in power, 

the » ,.?,*? / CD n? ri Wjud As Baudelaire noted, witli what 

SldCL'Cd that tlisy , , Itorcnnol hi trei-ness cannot be 


the prefi ac « t %fev had contributed As Baudelaire noted, with what , g 213230 x 
SLdercd that they had contriDuiea ona , blttet ness cannot be 

to the cultural history of the nine hieil: .« PIus U11 homme cultive 

teenth century revivij ig Ui ie at lej . S ^ moills bande”, adding, W hen rare e . 

imvcs aSsUEs ms JWMi isirfci. 

counts. • ■„ fcl,» fi.nilarirv It hf.arS tO and executlo 


2%. Oxford University Proas. 

U;’A. i hou host hidden these tilings from 


thou host hidden these tilings irom 
the wise and unde r.sl ail ding ami 
revealed them to babes." The babe 


fully is secular mu! extrang A Touch of Glory 


eelworkers and policemen and coach in 
international teams" and scliool popu 


Finally, the economic prosperity recent years. It conld .be argued, 
nnd social stability of the 1945-79 too, that the very euphoria, even 
period were again transformed Into hysteria, surround fug rugby in soma 
rugby terms- The second Bolden circles in south Wales has blinded 
iu70° f X elsl !J' UBb5r ’ fl ‘oni 19 G8 t0 the nation to other values. Success 
8 L oater j afflu . e,1 . ce ' With an oval ball has perhaps served 
gieatci sophistication in training as surrogate for more enduring 
and coaching techniques, a larger f orms n f national achievement A 
rion nnd more at ten- kind oC “poems and nlnts” mind. 


» J f i disc r“r 0( tach I suggested that they join tho North- tion from the mass media, ns well os lessness ha^ iSuImetl wJilr, ?,iw 

ES. ?«t!lLP„ ny - ° nd c .° nC 'f 1 ' 6, an l of V 1 E n I !,m Passionals instead, the rise of extraordinarily talented fS S5m2 of the 

afiLfid « , » m rUBb J r . h,St S ry * vT he 1Ile dangerous classes" of tho players. It was partly fired, too. rh 0 vaE t hat niS J w?i! 

alleged try” scored hv the Now mess fipmnn-nru uhi-a af*i, inipinn h.. i-hn nf,,., nm-innaii.t . „e " vai leys nine nurtured it. Wit* 


" •" “ iSwimSH £^£*££ 5 ^™ 

By the same token Baudelaire, ccl - ta { n naturalist noyels. I was enough ; there has to be_ humiliation and place it m 1 1 . cold Island, should he a restraii; Fields of Praise 

hysterical, excessive, unpleasant, esscd when reading it, by the os well. s o Jesus Christ not on y Mr Soward presents i to us various Qlw j dignified business. But Official His toiy 

pathetic, and more than occasion- ma ^ tery 0 f a certain vocabulary, had to be scourged and ciucified. k inds of holy idiocy, finding^ its Just u rs V nn Balthasar, wbonrr Rugby Union, 1881-19 
nllv down at lieel. was not a very .. tra ckine down of technical he was crowned with thoi ns as a f lower - ra g in monastlcism. Not nil Saward considers to he perhapn 505pp. Cardiff : Univi 


alleged try scored by the New mass democracy were achieving by the new nationalist emotions ncss V ?ho ^efugnl of Wefsh HiiImmI 

ZcaJojiuier, Demis, In the historic dominance— and in rugby, not the 1970s. It will be instructive to sever ties wfilf Wh 

Welsh victory over the All Blacks soccer, whose hold In south Wales observe whether the recent mass for nil the nck^wlnrfon^I 1 iV= b 1 J rI 

in December 1905 is dissected with was much more precarious. unemployment arising again In tiuarth^ifl ackllDwlod Boa evils of 

the scholastic aiitiqiiariunism of an T , vMnrinn nf n.oi,,r m ,u a south Wales is reflected in a dcclin- „ 

analysis of medieval commotes. ■ wider national awaken me if ho ing sta | ,(lard °f spordng achieve- On balance, though, rugby has 

But this is, above all, a work 1MD-1SU iSrloS «m! ment . last month’s usual victory contributed positively to the Wolsh 


ally down at lieel. was not a very tl , e t[ . ac king down of tecnmcai lie was | ciowneu ™ - - flowering in monasiicism. baward consmers to he perhasu 505pp. Cardiff : University of H 

good dandy. Alphonse Daudet, tei . mg their prese ntation u the mock-king and , l ne h r h e monks have been holy fools, nor Broale . st jiving Caihohc theift Press. £12.95. 

patiently suffering, was not even a CQta | explanation of a malaise which down to, and he died wun toe j, ave a \\ the fools been monks, out i ias vindicated enthusiasm in 1 0 7083 076G 3 

very good writer. Vet bv the be himself has shown to be com- ridiculous crown on ms head, w t [ ie forms of followmR Christ b ook Hvrrlichkvit. We have 

second half of the nineteenth cen- p | eXi j u j es de Goncourt's illness is John Saward calls the rare ana ^ave a common inspiration . Idiotes transported by the very coacni '• : 

tury, the profession of writing had defined as “parenchymatous cere- teiTible chansin or noiy iony « - n Q ree k means the private man, c nt i i tliu expression of faith si IE Welsh 'rugby had not existed, 

something sacerdotal about it and b ral neurosypliilis But Professor the cultivation of _ tue postures u idiota in Latin the rustic, the niaitci- of rhupiodizing, trutk ^Matthew Arnold would have had 

men of letters were particularly williams also discusses the coil- the clown for Christs saice. xne « uns kiH ed or Illiterate: idiocy etymn- g i ory d 0 not inspire plain tfw invent it. No other aspei 


Ifififl TClI/t nai-ln^l HIOQUIS USU3t VK . . 

d!b«o 9 \l«raiy d figures d such as 0VBr England aotwitbstondlng. i^ntlty—aud perhnps to 

0. M. Edwards looked with anxiety ^ke other sporting institutions, pr^vldJd Trrni? 

at the siphoning off nf patriotic Welsh rugby has us. more i controver- pffihmentandsonhisScStfon wEl.‘ 
endenvour into trivial sporting ^1 aspects. To some degree, the unhiatorlc” 

nrriviMfin T.lmril fZanran In Welsh hflVB been SIlCCPS.uFjtl not _ | U1 , . liatlOll, BCCUStOIUOU 


viewed as ait essential facet of an 
evolving society caught up in econo- 
mic upheaval, demographic change 


assiduous in prompting tho object ^bu^y CQU ses in a way that sug- is more in It. oE course, man i me. o . denotes a kind of simpli- 

of their cult. This may be seen „ that a whQ | e life’s decisions iniitatlon; there is an impiieu b ^ nevcr make way 

IK terminal Romanticism, the ill- may be involved, that there may theory that only, in the abandoning i„ the hard world and which is hnp- 
11 css described so brilliantly by indeed be^ wish that is ultimately 0 E logic, which is a human creation, under orders. Monastic obe- 

Zulu in VOeuvre, in which the responsible for such an unhappy can a way to divine truth be opened. does ' 110t ask questions in the 

r w 1( 1, and it might have been pre- - ... —• oience ° - 


piilntor Claude Lantkr neglects Ins 
wife and child for lus impossible 
and unrealizable masterpiece and 


eventually hangs himself in front sympathy, 
of it while his child dies of neglect D x: ss 


ferable if these contributory causes tlon lhere has been more emphasis 
had been examined with greater snnitv than on folly : Aquinas, 


io B i«., wun.u j est un der. orders, wionasuc ouc- see iiig 

n a way to divine truth be opened. ^. ence dofiS not ask questions in the os a 

In the Western Christian tradi- war ldly marmer: it accepts what- pagan 
in there has been more emphasis ever jt jg told. Within the monastic our se 


on sanity than on folly : Aquinas, commun it y there is an appearance cgns ; j t 
unchaining the Aristotelian beast, cons j S tcnt order; put the monk f 0 r exci 


*V _ - UIIVUUUIIOM _ . i OI bUHaiOLKHL 

Dr Tissot could have done noth- blli i t Christian apologetics on the DUtsIde its wa n s Qn d his folly 
ing with such* patients but advise sv i| 0 gism. In Byzantium, Russia atm c i ear ] y enough. 


and Ids wife goe9 unldved. ing with such* patients but advise sy u 0 gism. In Byzantium, Russia and 

Zola was thought by his cootein- them to give up writing. It was the | re i an< | ( a country that has never 
norarles to be a crude fellow, with- sad and. desperate determination of ta ken kindly to logic) there have 
out the superior sensitivity ncces- Baudelaire, Jules de Goncourt, beeil «» wild men . . .whose appar- 

sarv for admission to the temple of Flaubert, Maupassant, and Daudet to ent | y outrageous and provocative , _ ir „ 

A rt y Yet Zola himself perceived regard rhe act of writing as the behaviour masks a deeper sanctity . On a dung-heap outmde the city 
Romanticism which he said had justification of an otherwise failed In R uas i a particularly the. cult of he found a dead dog. He took 

obsessed him in his early years, as life. This it was. But they did not the holy fool has been, notorious off the cord belt he wore and tied 

a form of illness la itself. Roman- believe, as so many non-writers and has found Its way into litera- it to the dog s foot. Diaggmg it 

ficisnt? in the popular contem- believe, that it was a therapeutic Jure. Mr Saward seeks to show how, behind him, he ran through the- 

porary usage of ilie term, is said to exercise. As the subjects of the desp j tQ i ls untypicality, Christian dty gates, close to a boys school, 

he incurable (a s in, "He is incur- present study show, the only cure faU has p | ayed f ts own quiet part When they saw this spectacle, the 

ablv Romantic*’). To Zola - this For the pains of living that writing in tha h i story 0 f the Western children began to shout. The 

was quiie literally true, and he brines about is the most final cure c burcb . monk’s mad 1 and ran after him, 

strove to set before the public of of all- . 8e nse, tha foundations of boxing his ears. The next day, 

holy madness have long been laid which was a Sunday, Simeon took 
in TuriaUm If an insane world some nuts and entei ed the church. 

* # called itself" sane, the saue prophet At the beginning of tho HlW8y» 

| * j I _ i. li«^ v Tin /\ i. ad oass 1 for mad. Isaiah, Bzoklel he' 1 threw them 1 and extinguished 

FlflVS in thG nOtnOUSe and Hoim incurred the charge of the candles. When they rushed 

JLSayO HI l»llw ilvUlV/Vi^V no ag at the dawQ oE to throw him out, he went up into 

\ , . »*( Chilstianity. the Baptist himself. To the ambo and attacked tha women 

1 Ralph Partridge seem to have kept wander n St ed and rave, living off with nuts. 

a firm grip on sanity and hetero- lucuals and honey, would This was not all. Simeon dressed 

sexuality. (Virginia WOOlt WHS ..J... l. ...nlrnna/l mnHnocc finmieh. D»nnDa1« nnhllrlir Dtp «nil!U)0Pi nn 


for excitement” centenary of tne founding of the an lormai political and industrial « opumism ana progressive j* ™ scrum- running Ouae-qiiarter gamo. Ruahv 

. Welsh Rugby Union wns a landmnrk structures rather than on more achievement. Rugby heroes like -lialvxjs like Dickie Owen, - Haydn in Wales, too, has provided a model 

Finally, holy madness u ui in modern Welsh history. Indeed, spontaneous or irreverent kinds of Gwyn Nicholls were cited to illus- Tanner or Gareth Edwards), Welsh in terms of organization. The 

presslon of orthodoxy, not inS. ^nce rugby, along with industrial popular expression. They are more ^ a j e . ®e national qualities of tha has always thrown up itt Welsli r »oce Arnold, have not been 

tion of it. Clmst und his represa gnd political radicalism, has been at home with. Black Friday than Cemc/Iberian races, with the h® r d jjten in the, pack- The so feckless and unbusinesslike nftcc 

* : ves must, if need be, reinuji one of tha main features of the with Sheffield Wednesday. Only Darwinian emphasis fashionable at Rhondda forwards of pre-1914, all, from the days when Arthur 

ilt of tho world’s derawtj greater centrality of Wales in Tony Mason’s recent pioneering hino - usually miners, were legaiidary, not- Gould extolled Welsh methods of 


By Rosemary Dinnage 


althasar puts it— British life generally over the past study of late-Victorian association 

They have all the laughs oai- hundred years, it is well worth football (for instance, in his socio- 
side. Hut Peter must have hh celebration by tho United Kingdom logy of the sporting crowd) has tried 
fairly laughable ... when kf, as a whole— not • to mention the to place mass sport in a wider 
crucified upside down; hi /ugby-playmg countries oversoas. social context. In this sense, Smith 


Just as rugby mirrored the proa 


i, laouia extoiiea welsh methods of 

H»e collier/poHceman, Dal “combination” in 1893 down to the 
Tarw (Bull) Jones, who once squad system of recent years. And 


crucuieu upside uuwn, u. vuuuhisv uv^ouoa. social comexc. in mis sense, simtit period. It was no coincidence that or.Tn,.Vi.r I „ ‘ V juyous acnievemenr. 

simply a good joke . . . Ufa .Two of the three books reviewed and Williams have broken new Welsh international teams were far f ye r eal s d ^ce nrr ^ lts cemenary year, tlie WRU'i 

the tragic opera to the ^' .here fall into the traditional mould firound and provided a model for less successful in tho 1920s. Not Ts we?e i m BL S « saucepan in 

review, turn mg Bach into A, of books on sport. J. B. G. Thomas’s other students of popular social ex- until 1933 was Euglund again beaten e e the Fontypool fiout row of Llanelli) runneth over. 

his own juice running MWJ Illustrated tlutdro of Welsh Rugby Porfence to follow. at Twickenham. There was financial - - - . . . - ' — ^ 

rcmiUingly Into lus nosjriii i j s a brief, anodyne account of the It is clear that rugby mirrored erosion at the club level, while tho 


mottu over his lottj 


*. “• ".** *’ . .u*i i. . i, « “ ^i4»iapin Muutuy ww k uy muscular cui is- 

side down, must hl ‘ ve ( K, ^. n a ,,"^ c,ist and Playwright, where tians from Lampeter college and 
an earlier enactment of holy jr«ollections of spordng glories are die few local public soliools. The an^wnite 


for young working-class 
were not enough. Smith 


FRANCES PARTRIDGE : 

Memories ness’ strength,^ ^fundamental dmi- 

' 244pp. Gollancz. . £9.95. . . ability « connections the 

. 0 575 02912 9 . « f stupidity ” not unconnected -with rT 

: — rr ' —4 , ike fact that, like all the young I 

• . _ ... v men employed by Leonard Woolf, A 

Now that the great Bloomsbury he quarre n Q(l w j t h him and lift,) . 
bonanza includes show business as Frances Partridge writes of him = 
well as. publishing and academics it . w j tb deep loyalty and quotes from 
cannot be long “"til wo have the ti}e touc ^ ng tetters they exchanged By 

• ■5u US i , ^nl tl if during the long period when they . 


Don CupLtt 


the life (Don’t Cry for Me, Vonessd, 

lovers. The four-sided arrangement rttiroxn iG 

Tlltner). It. is duticult to keep a thav- liverl .with w» enderl tov the MONICA FURLONG 

^^ y ad^lcSon to the ' of' eariy VaA : ftierton ■■ , 

i?S|| Jrom undiagnosed cancer and A Biography 

.’tf So..le & toda" time. « boMn- .**“•« «entu a U, jk ■CoIKm. K. 

z«s do. Meanwhile, Frances Pact- “ , SL m8 u«' n •. V- . ' • 0 00 211867.10 
ridge, barn in 1900, is the right _ Djough Mrs Partridge writes most irj as 

person to remind, us that the facidly and unpretentiously she is 


exemplar of the TrSppIst ideal, was kow ha corresponded 

in fact experiencing conflict with and even remarked th .“|. h ® Kidiora fS B 5!! HJii] i" 8 , 
his abbot, inner turmoil, nnd the like Miller. Once lw iisd ^L- .* SS ®WHul, 


f ears . wwn w lais— a time or com- anthracite coalfield to tho west or 
J>a«ed Industrial growth and massive the Neath valley. When a revival 
■y. Tills immigration into tho coalfield both 0 f Welsh rugby came, if arose not 
“usby front England and from Inland from the impoverished valley com- 


' cool head,, especially as soma of us ^^"4 ,w 8 , 5yK ,, Sb , 
all intrie down io due time, as bonan^ SMringwn s smciaa, evei 


eventually 3 6 2pp. ColHas. £6.95. 
4 ■ -• 0 00 211867 ,10 


exemplar of the Tiapplst idoal, was 
in fact experiencing conflict with 

his abbot, inner turmoil, nnd the uko Minor, urnra »*> *■““ i' “■“««** ueinncea in tor national team was gamin 

approaching earthquake in Catholic over tho authoritarian^ 1 ^ they h&ve brought dramatic sijccess. Between 19Q0 an 

thinking that Is associated with thq He life, but "“w when w “ - B SS t . ll |2? l 8 u Wri «?» tlio Triple Crown was wo 

pontificate of John XXIH and the forbade thu publlcuttoP 8 nmong the Welsh rugby six times, mostly hy brilliant an 

Second Vatican Council. niapngandn l»o bcgan K'J'^L-, . .. 

- In ubeving orders to W yX jiUi 

Merton's Ufa falls into a scries of wa5 not Tn danger of {a u + ^ P j -f ill 

istinct stages. His childhood and tho s |„ 0 f Kichmann. ‘ L3 jTS Ot I H P <5 f\ H H I P 

mth were unusually cosmopolitan. a vow (1 f c | lustily, and O \JL LUv OdUlU v 


balanced international team was gainln 


Bloomsberrles actually were real not strikingly shrewd^about . her The American Trappjst priest 

’ people, living not very long ago; friends’ characters ; we do not learn. Thomas Merton (1915-68) is one of 

’ •*mL. a nn ,„, - na , , Kq what really made Carrington tick the few major religious figures of 

or what the .Woolfs’ marriage , Was 0 tir century, and the appearance of 

Silo bke. Bdt the anecdotes are enough. Monica 1 Furlong’s fair-minded and 

OttollnBi.MorreU, : inevitably; -'alias-, .judicious biography ia ‘ a notable 

• tSwf ii ing a - ^ un '* avl dly vrlth claw-like event. Merton died too boon— and 

. * xjff!? m hands ■ all over the floor"; Clive grotesqualy, by accidentally electro- 


puiiuiiLaLD m juiiii a.vu oiiu lyo ■ Y , • ia naDUp.- - • 

Second Vatican Council. propaganda ho began lOJ’^Ln . ... 

• Morton's Ufa falls into a series of notX°drafor 0 U a hMQfQt*C Y\ F 4- 
distinct stages. His childhood and the sin of Eichmann. S OT T 

youth were unusually cosmopolitan. a vow „f chustliy. nnd w v/X l 

His mother died when he was six i QS t found how much lie 

and his painter father when he was f roin friendship with •■^r *!--•. . ', = r s ~ 

fifteen. He was brought up In bQ w ko had been bo TiJjy Roppr T 
America, New Zealand, France and Catholic found hU !*« !!?!»?■ 

England. In Cambridge he fathered „ n thiu rnlielnus i ifiii — , nTi T~ 


nlng beat New Zealand in 1935 'had a 
and university background. Wales’s 
won battles were being won on the 
and playing-fields of Llandovery. 


v5?? e n<w ce n ni5 England. In Cambridge he fathered , 1Ht i na religious experience^ 
Tuiii/lnu* WnPMnbv 5?rt d nttahia' • aoIllegUlmate child, and the fapiHy days before Ills death in '* 

a PP aar have Set tl ad out o£ court ; plating the giant Buddhas R 
butlie felta .ub.em.cnt need for Q in Ceylo... ■ 

grotesquely, py _acci a enraiw electro jj| a of « 8 nance. Ho was received u ll .Mn , i bkl 


Paul Eovoro, Fred Winter— there might have been found for mad 
is a groat .deal that will be un- Jack Mytton. Steve Donogbue. yes, 
familiar or totally new to most but wlicre ere Sir Gordon Richards 


aays ucioru iiw “'•■yj;:.. 
plating the giant Buddhas 
naruwn in Ceylon. 


S eople : John Jouott's forty-mllo and Lester Plggott ? . Adam Lindsay 
ash to Jefferson at Moutecello, ■ Gordon for his rollicking horsy 
"awKWfCE t six years . latter Rpvere’s , feat poems, but where is Will Ogilvie ? 

[fl’ers and Stayers 1 . ombroldertfd so Shamelessly by Sqrtees, Trollopo/ Somerville and 

Iff? Book of the ^v 0 rid’s LorigEelloW; A. S. ^'schlFfely’S, twd- .Ross, hut where is George Wliyte 

Uuca . • ■ i .' “““vosa yetur. ridp from Buenos Aires to Melville? 

Ppp- Harran £9 q>; ' Washington ^ Bertfpnd. do -14 Ailild so much scholarship, there 

w45 53549 7 " . Bro CQ u lore, , Cel i a Fieupes . William W e errors which am'oont ’to bowlers;, 

f-— ^ - - - Mporcroft: liltie known ^ajas rlchly The famous Impromptu ' races de- 

W- , 1 h i deserving-. to .be l'elol^.. Every, story scribed by Xenophon' are ' by no' 

‘w ' i- : . V- . • 18 Pl va . n briskly,, yttwt* full and mentis “the earliest ridded races 

Srabiiiailnric ^ 5 ’ A? aJ1 . possible satisfying detail. We learn not oUly of which ‘ wo have khowlodge” 
|^jiwions,.have.beisA - the mate* ! what these, people did . but what ...Ridden*, rapes' had been, on the 
ffmerip-' fi?- i fit brles from.- pre- they were hiee and, .very often, how . Qjympic programme- for almost a 
ydtll » yesterday’s, they ‘ felt. ... . \ century. '.Bede recorded that race 

Puianbp" a-- ^ ts -x. rescue, ' . Au : immense amount ,of vni&v . in Yorkshire not Because it hqd the 


.Marshall has the > 



Paperbacks. £1-45. .“. j flM 
has just been pubUshc^ 
collection of WJjM b M B 8 difl| 
gious cocrespondent tor ( ^ 

tweert Jbly 1978 . JfL*- G fcM 
Priestland says thal 
accused by 

correspondent 1 - J b. 1 & * 
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DOWNING STREET DIARY 
The Macmillan ^ Years 1957/63 
Harold Evans 

A lively and pbaer van t account, by Har old Macmillan’s 
press secretary, describing what life was like atNo.10. 

£9.95 Illustrated 

\ 

THE SPYMASTERS OF ISRAEL 
, Stewart Steven 

The definite story pf the intelligence chiefs who 
helped shape the destiny of Israel - their intrigues, • 
thpir blunders, and their many triumphs. 

£8,95 Illustrated 


' Fiction 

the Money men 

William Haggard - 1 1 f 

' JYpm a master thriller writer, a nerve-tingling 
suspense in which the murkier si.de of merchant 
banking makes trouble for Colonel Charles Kus^elL 

£5SS 

[ ■ ; . BRAIN 2000 

Ernest Ki Gann 

■ The calculations of a brilliant young American 
indicate; a disastrous change iri the earth’s orbital 
course if the extraction of oil continues .. 

;■ V.-.y:. £6.9$ 
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Forever Amber 


We four kings . . . 


“■.iv. uniaces, and pleasances tliou ilie boy Merlin neatly puts it, 

. . ■ ■ ...ill _l ....... ....nk. ilm licual tlliilQ. 




By Edwin Morgan 


ROGER ZELAZNY : 

The CoucIh of Chaos 

183pp. Faber and Faber. £5-50. 
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containcst, contained, will always was taught the usual tilings a 0 . , 

contain. . . . gentleman should know— magic, By JOllIl OllUTOCK 

lint rhk mrnfiiw lc rhp coat nf weapons, poisons, riding, dancing”. 

nc« of viola,! J' i« *“ p ^tL°^ y a 'i A ■" ■ ? ' 

internecine rivalries. Nine princely f hir J' f J|5i wSSh MICHEL TOURNIER : 

hinrhPi « Hint mirl im ripup and form better than the second and fourth, „ „ . , 

abound “he Sib™”™ but it cm.ln.ly does work K elk w,th Gaspnrd, Melch.or & nalthner 
the Icing really dead ? Who will ? good fertility of invention, on the 278pp. Paris : Gjlhmurd. 

succeed or should succeed ? And is Jf™ 1 jJ *i C ' *SnpS Term* ’ ' ' 

Amber itself threatened with How much more it does, in terms ——————— 


pi ti>.llS Vf.M’ls, L -. |(1 „ , l 

history. Iln* ti.M kiii B ,\ff *S 
an African ikgro ivlio|,i ^ 

moHv liiimiliiiial: lhe 
girl lie Jiais Inuiuht at m.uketS 
ni.uio Ins L’lincuhine shows —5 *. 
l.ikahle rii.sgiiM at being made U-. 
l» .'V b uck inan-she^Xt 
"lute hnn her ", canuirH ,•?' 
her from il,e PltoemciaS, S 
IM" 1 V J»n siHithern race- 
111 er.Kl 1 c. 1 hly prejudiced e«; a 


that alternative-world area whore 


Arthurian flavour. Knights put c 
armour, ride horses through var; 


son, and 


science fiction abuts oil or morses jner |&ndsc&D£s h&v6 swords with ^9 set out for Another universe 

with mythology and romance : an liamcs : sslie c {i«i|A n ees fiaht with ^together, the pattern of which he 

area where SF may be a barely o^e a’n other or wfth S-ess ve has created, somewhere beyond 

applicable term, as in Tolkien, or creatU i e ?, e are WO undSd but heal Amber and all the Shadow worlds, 

a minor element, as in Peakes nu icklv encounter masic esrane 0,1 d,e Philosophical level, the 

Titus Alone, or be pervasive but ? r U oin y d,mge 0 ns meet* imicorns questions asked are about the order 

wholly subservient to metaphysical tv warns griffins maniirnmc* an “ balance of things: is an ideal wnac may humiicu m imin *«» hkhuu- jsttiiiehf.ii i»«.' iim ' r„n ri 

ideas, as in David Lindsay's A S? a iid semi-humTn hS world static or dynamic ? Opposing hem. E«h king is a real or mela- nwn H fnh'PriiSj n !™J2 f J 

Voyage to Arcturus, or be fully pi accs other than Amber or earth An * er ' hut probably necessary to phorical exile from his country and film's imnieiv in rpvnrii ^ ^ 

developed in harmony with some Avalon, A"**'" existence, are the Courts — '**'** In reverm “ “* 

mythological projection which is T j,-.na Noa’th the Forest of Arden Chaos, and when Amber fights 
realized in great detail, as in Frank M nny 0 c the ’char actors’ names are Chaos in the apocalyptic battle of 
Herbert's Hum trilogy, with its but ■ *!« «"£ volume, tfe debate is 

appendixes and mnp and Arabic- armn i'antlv at random from vividly concretized. Hints of Milton 

Imtud glossary. Uio.u's myiliolosy, ^L fmTof mud'evd ZSaiicT! al,d ?""« h °'« But with 


ennsuan promise oi me nativity, SMlce „iyrrii is n preservati«V 
As a novelist Tournicr’s forte thus a charm against the destra; 
has been just such retellings of old live work of time. fn the "God-ciV 
legends- asking for renewal. His Balthazar sees the ultimate' reuiL’ 
belief about myths is that we need of the human with the indestn. 
them, that they are marks of our tibia. With the Fall, man ceaiedi. 
humanity and that they are by their be the image of God while prop' 


Sunni Catholicism and Buddislamic i,™ ^ All he nrind 
traditions When Roger Zelazny "'® hav ° ' a Tarot nack' 
brought out his Lord of Light , a nl S sort of teleobonl svs 
couple of years after Dune, he JLh wher un at m 
used the >findu pantheon, In an ur „ eilcv _ P r?: stress 
equally powerful way though on a ™ gency or cl,stress - 
smaller scale, with characters called From this material .< 
Brahma and Krishna and Yuma, expect to concur with thi 
and n revolutionary hero Siddliar- adjective “ s was hbuc kiln 


knots still to be unravelled. If the 


So It i. that the encounter of t0 ‘ l, ° h 1 u " , "“ form dlvi ^ . 
tspafd. -Melchior and Balthazar lhe third king, Melchior, jr 


> « ' five novels were to be brought Gaspafd, -Melchior and Balthazar The third king, Melchior, gr 

1 From this material .one might together into one book— and they with the infant Jesus authorizes a rather short measure fra' 
'» expect to concur with the favourite could be, as they are all quite short revolution in their lives. The new Tournier; his story is perhuuq' 

- adjective swashbuckling " which — this objection could be token care values for which they yearn, and Ho has lost his kingdom in spile 

s decks Zelazny paperback blurbs, of, and the tightening up would be of which their recent unhappy coup and is left with nothing; 1 


measure fra 1 . : 
y is perfunai]' 


and n revolutionary nero biaanar- aajecnve swastioucKurg wincti —this obiectlon could bo taken care 
tha, who are godlike descendants decks Zelazny paperback blurbs, of, and the tightening up would be 
of post-catastrophe earthlings now and up to a point one has to. As well worth while, 
living on another world. And it is 

n genuine SF world, where lhe rTpt-j . 1 I* 1 

** pray- machines " are high-energy I n P fm 1 f* r> rVT PIOCO 

transmitters and the "demon JL JLXv IU livil vlCliJiJ 

rcpellant " is d chemical. 

In Ids more ambitious " Amber " — — : — — *H Lawrence And Dunkel Is strona 


experiences hove made them pro- conies bearing gold, but a iob ; 

only, a single gold coin. His pu> 

r*f™ . -a -i deprivation ho can compare a ; 

| h p f Aliph At PIQCC arrivaf with the magnificence i\ 

JL lit/ IU LlVil xj’i viUiJkJ which King Herod lives. Tourmt';. 

Herod is an ogre spawned by rt> ; . ,- 

: — Lawrence ”. And Dunkel is strong period. So i9 Dunkcl's fashionably i deo, °8y of monetarism, a ruler tf. 

Rv VolouHn® r.mnm n ]. nm P n 1118 su P* ema cy of the male problematizcd self, the way his hOS ROt the economy of his king® , 

ny V aientlne Lunnungnam leader, on the “ darker ” language « mind ” and his “ waking mind ’* T ? ht and cverythipe else wwi 

rr- _. ■ ' - * ■ ’ underlying the i " social 11 vocabulary engage - in. self-debato. Like other f 11 ? n , uUai ; , 1S cowed bur prospB^ 

: • — of the “ beautiful ”, tiie “ kind ” and spfit 30s selves Dunkel covers up by but ha hlmjtelf is desolaw, b, 

RAYNRR HRPPRNfiTAI.r* the “ ttnnil " TVia maaeoalnn ...I 1 .f Li. _ SdVUDflrv Hull IllOIlnitUlllia bill 


pentalogy,, now completed by The 
Courts of Chaos, Zelazny has gone 


farther away from clearly defined — 1 • ... • ’ 1 ■ ■’ underlying the “ social ” 1 

myth, and also farther from pure i of the “ beautiful ”, tiie “ 

SF, into a realm of romance and RAYNER HEPPENSTALL : the “ good The 

magic. fThe four previous volumes Thu niom n f Wnnn Lawrentlau saviour wi 

are — with American publication , implied, rescue Sophie t 

dates— Nine Princes in Amber , J 66 PP- Alhson and Busby. E6.50 from sexual superficial 
1970; The Guns of Avalon, 1972; 1 K. Jr. £2.50 ) . man's decision is woman 

Sign of the Unicorn, 1975; and The u 85031288 4 he reflects, subverting th 

Hand of Oberon, 1978.) Amber is — ~ r of Dante’s, " his will is oi 

a place, a city, a, stale, a “world” / that so moved Ajrnold 

in that sense; but not a world -in Worries about blindness are h com- And it is only in | accord 
the sense in which Herbert's Dune *ioh pastime of the self-pitying' ne w (still . new in 193S 
can be described in great physical young. They are not too uncommon, religion of Lawrentian 
detail as the arid third planet of it .seeiris, among- young -authors that Dunkel flaunts the 
the star Canopus. Amber Is the cither. Joyce was going blind, so pages” of- his braille' 
perfect .place; • the Substance to perhaps- A Portrait does not eagerly notes Amity’s 
which everything else is Shadow, count as all that self-indulgent, mentor’s 1 regret that thi 
It is not in our space and time, and Henry Green’s first novel 11 n° sense of sin ", and 


, „ - — : i apuL uua ouivoa uuuAci hiivui » iiu uy _ * ■ ■ 

the “good” The massaging asserting the wholeness of the ogo, « v “« 8r y. « l,d monoiiuinia .taj 
Lawrentlau saviour will, it is especially in matters of closs : “I brought him , to utter solitude job,. 


□r Dante s, ms win is our peace", enthusiasms. Her brotlmr is neatly V uy cnnc,u «e mat lie i» . 

that so moved Arnold and Eliot placed as one of the “ dlsnossessed 11,0 seata nf POw° r : the p»fr. . 

And Jt is only in : accord 1 - with this class-cpnsciaus rich bovs”fw[ia will tem P°r al order which Herat 


Set Sri wlo a hundred years ago > Dunkel, 11 ko schemo on social, ocslheuc «4>- 

S shi^an? befilvlnefv He PF ensta H in 1939,. has become lmlitlcnl grounds, lint lio 
J.2I 1 suspicious of leftist demos and stop there ; there ore -mow 


nl grounds loo. T® [y 
'the three Mafii ^5 
four tli story, of 
f rum rile Fash, Fn “;L 
InugHlorc, taken, M 

tnssfAii (IrlllildoX M^. 1 '. 


“icinS" Tot jwm ^“■ fiCSS!?- : cWhra> ! ss a 

worlds, and althbugh some scenes Monmouth shire, thus causing his i n ®jJ jr bhXJSSj®-^* * Lik® many anothur writer of that n-uiiKc" «E ** nHi" 

take, place oq -earth i.'And involve 5 fW k e c actually to dete- There’a a deal too ^ much , SivJna flff ade ' «epp.enstall duly sneers at boKk ff ^ 

• human beings any clearly worked- Tiort **; . - . - prose* a lot 6f pr“ren!iou S knoilng® artsy-crahsy fnlks.inoss, the cult is * fHvolbtii! «»ne ■ ho is a ^ ■ 

Ih!? i“ ,ld Not th4 u Hq B peiwtaU*s Wind hess. ^Juno 8° What a reasonable Frisms DunkT BlU A' oater of sweets ufui ho »»«*$ 

223" =“ Jg* ?f r J op P lan i ^ beco, Louis Dunkel neurologist would diagnose . as T^L?niinlJ d - J n Cornwall. axpsiUtlon from his 1 liidhwJS 

is ‘ and a “F (dunkel, German for dark) has 'any " emotional fatigue, a theologian as i!. 0 ^ 8 ! w,th n J ,M n • of in search of n' recipe for the Turf# . 

whi We mBk t y ei S by t 5 e I 1 !"* wo meet him ,fo accidie, and a French novllist as ‘7«j p astor w n,lsms dellgln hq is helplessly addic^f 

nFflm/ftiS” h ? st! 5?? g i^ : fee i«°, rry *?«■ himaelL Touch wise — yne ense de nerfs, Myself , I called ' of u myflngcra He finds not sweets hut bliteTO ; 

was music foJ- the existence of 


ngs-'VMled, 
l-iln ’ Kfefisini 


.Spoke ' lovlra 1 kSf riff™ ' ® wn !SP' ^ ob1 -P subterranean. pasii on there 
nv«nif J0 - J. 8 i ■ ?. 9 e,1 Ppny addicts wild' precdselv with the llfet hue of J^i. 

r’fHb qm?i.i n *?h e L nd ll,s N A 6t - Jerusalem, too late a a “2 n JJ9h 

: - unreasonable ?i xe? P anc ^ a ‘ f° c , otae ^ce to fate withWjf-; 

tw6 ; vyholfl' pages i.'.vS?Ri l h i he , Nfw. in time to finjsh the bread 



- fcli JIJ .r_ ° I uce air once vivia " Tf. . 
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The sociopathology of the Afrikaner 


PETER LAM III. EY ; 

The Psychology of Apartheid 

291pp. Seeker uiul Warburg. £9.75. 
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The word apartheid conjures up 
a battery of stereotyped images 
mid judgments. We think of Biko 
and Mandrill, nf Sliurpcville and 
Soweto, of the television revelations 
of soldiers uiul police brutally 
shooting schoolchildren on strike 
in protest against their educational 
frustrations, of banning orders, of 
the forcible removal of niack com- 
munities to economically destitute 
“ houiolunds 

Peter Lamblcy's book will be 
taken by manv ns conEIrming these 
stereotypes. Yet oddly enough the 
Black people, universally acknow- 
ledged as the reason for apartheid, 
appear only marginally in it. It Is 
primarily about how the Whites — 
lhe Afrikaners nnd the Engl is h- 
spenkltiR population — of the Cape 
and their Coloured (i e, mixed race) 
neighbours have fared under such 
a regime. South Africa, Mr Lamb- 
Icy contends, is a sick — “soclo- 
pathie ” — society, fear-ridden, cor- 
rupt, brutalized and hypocritical 
under the veneer of Western 
democratic forms slid values. Even 
the Blacks and the Colourods collude 
tacitly in the system, espoclnlly 
the intellectuals and the middle 
dassps, in order to justify their 
political and social stance and 
aspirations. And the cause of all 
this is apartheid, perceived here 
os expressing the evil of on abso- 
lute, racist, political power but also 
as a pervasive moral miasma or 
even, a detnopic spectre emanating 
Fi'orn the repressive police state. 
Laipbley insists that his is.- not 
an academic treatise ; and The 
Psychology of Apartheid is indeed 
a passionate, personal testament, 
presented > with n . journalistic 
fluency which often teeters on the 
edge of sensationalism. 


Throe themes run through the 
book. The first is the saga of Lamb- 
ley s own researches, heroically 
pursued over ten years in the face, 
he claims, of continuous obstruction 
by cowardly academic authorities 
who refused him grams, Afrikaans 
universities which denied him 
access, police harassment, und so 
forth. Determination, and the con- 
fidential help of his patients anti 
others, finally triumph, however, 
enabling him to administer psycho- 
logical tests to White and Coloured 
university .students nnd hospital 
nurses, and to practise as a psycho* 
therapist in lhe Republic until his 
flight in 1978. 

More prominent is the second 
theme, of the Afriknner, perceived 
by Lambley as Lite malign architect 
and manipulator of tite apartheid 
regime. In spite of his entry into 
rho modern world through educa- 
tion. urbanization and participation 
in the global uconomic and political 
order, _ tiie Afrikaner remains, 
according to Lambley, tlio atavistic, 
insular, racially arrogant trekboer. 
Growing up In n closed, narrowly 
nationalistic community, in his 

f atriarchal family, and insulated 
rom the challenges of the outside 
world, he is fixed for life at a 
childish level of conformity. Thus 
protected from stress and con- 
flict. Afrikaners are blind to die 
realities .of the South African 
situation and, curiously,, relatively 
free of iho neuroses and 
psychoses that afflict the other 
racial groups. But this makes theiii 
the more amenable to the ruthless, 
psychopathic political leadership of 
a Verwoerd or a Vorstcr. 

Master-minded by the all- 
powerful, sin Is tor Brocderbond, the 
Afrikaner state constitutes a cynical 
conspiracy, and uses its police and 
security services — whose coercive 
mothods include modern tech- 
niques of personality destructioil 
centred in the Afrikaaua unversitles 
— to destroy opposition and main- 
tain its Mnchinvcllian, if formally 


By Meyer Fortes 

legal, domination. Corruption -uud 
self-seeking are rampant among the 
elite, whose public rectitude hides 
widespread financial and oilier 
abuses and proneness to sexual vice. 
Even honourable and enlightened 
Afrikaners are trapped in the sys- 
tem. And all of this Is due to apart- 
heid. 

Finally, the English community 
nnd the Coloureds, who ure here 
presented as the main victims of 
the regime. The Coloured commun- 
ity, while resisting and resenting 
the discriniinarkiii and political 
humiliation it suffers, is realistic 
cnoupli to prefer Afrikaner to 
English Whites and indeed aspires 
to bo like them. The English are 
haunted by fear and anxiety and 
ridden with guilt for their com- 
plicity, despite their cultural segre- 
gation and political inferiority, in 
the Afrikaner state, and for their 
acquiescence in the material and 
other benefits they derive from it. 

Dependent as they are on govern- 
ment funding, their universities 
shirk confronting die realities of 
apartheid. Terrorized by the 
Afrikaner-manned police and secur- 
in' service, tiie English either avoid 
effective political action or escape 
into phony liberalism or psycho- 
pathology. Drug-adcliction, trans- 
cendental meditation, sexual licence, 
pseudo-secret ueurotic coteries, and 
widespread abuse of tranquillizers 
are common - symptoms of this 
“sociopathy ”. Sexual exploitation 
of secretaries, patients, and students 
is rife. Most heinous is the 1 corrup- 
tion of die professionals — physicians, 
psychiatrists, social workers, profes- 
sors, etc — who regularly divulge in- 
formation about patients add stu- 
dents to “ unauthorized persons ". 
The English believe that they have 
certain democratic rights and free- 


doms but this is really a sop to 
their conscience on the part of die 
state. Such lionost opposition to the 
government as exists is fudle. Yet, 


ending on a note of prophecy. Lamb- 
ley opines that, like its Boer 
republic predecessors, the “fascist" 


Afrikaner state is “ crumbling ” 
under interim Lion at pressure. 

Docs this exposure of whnt he 
regards ns the psychological effects 
of a ‘ mentally deranged ” and poli- 
tically immature .society deepen our 
understanding of the regime of 
apartheid ? I doubt it. Liberal 
European and American opinion 
views apartheid ns a unique mani- 
festation of an unprecedented racist 
police state. But apartheid is, In 
fact, an extreme manifestation of 
more widespread propensities. Dis- 
regarding Nazism, one thinks of the 
ruthless expulsion nf die Asians 
from East Africa, or of the callous 
genocide of aboriginal tribes in 
South Amerlcn or, nearer home, of 
rho stringent control of Third 
World immigration in this country. 
Nor is the police state a South 
African monopoly, as history and 
con tom porary conditions in Latin 
America Eastern Europe and else- 
where snow. 

But whnt mainly raises doubts is 
Lamblcy’s evidence. The state- 
ments of psychologically sick 
patients and of anonymous inform- 
ants thut bulk so large iu it are 
Impossible to check. Where, for 
Instance, could one find authorita- 
tive confirmation of his allegations 
about professional malpractices ? 
And anyhow, the psychopathology 
and vice he exposes are as rife m 
Europe aiid America as In Capo 
Town. la it not ipore plausible to 
lay the blame on capitalist urbaniza- 
tion rather than apartheid ? Lamb- 
ley’s revelations trivialize the mon- 
strous Injustice., of jip&rtheid and 
the agonizing conflicts of conscience 
with which It confronts responsible 
people of all races in South Africa, 

Like others, he rightly focuses 
attention on the Afrikaner’s role in 
the implementation of apartheid but 
lie understates the English contri- 
bution to it, 3rom Cecil Rhodes 
onwards. He also underrates the 
honesty end dedication of die 
liberal opponents of apartheid in 


the Afrikaner us well as the 
English community. And his 
portrait of Afrikaner society omits 
whnt Is most challenging about it, 
tha fact that, in less than n century, 
it has achieved a notional identity 
and culture uud gained command 
of d modern state and a sophisti- 
cated, advanced economy. What 
parts have been plnved in this by 
the 'discipline of the “ longer H men- 
tality and the Calvinist ethic, and 
above nil. by the sense, by no means 
objectively unjustified, of being 
under constant threat of annihila- 
tion — demo graphically by tins 
Blacks, culturally by tlic English, 
ideologically by tlia ouLside world ? 

Against this background apartheid 
cun be seen as a complex instru- 
ment of security-seeking defence. 
The important psychological ques- 
tion, to wliicb Lambley gives no 
answer, is this ; why has upartheid 
taken on such a vicious form and 
what significance has it had for the 
development of Afrikaner national- 
ism ? When Lambley comments on 
what ho sees as the collusion 
between the races to maintain the 
system, bo brings out what i? oho 
of the most Intriguing aspects o£ 
the situation today. Tn spite of 
restrictions, frustrations and priva- 
tions, the educational \ level qud 
.standard of living among the 
Blanks, as well as the Indian and 
Coloured communities, have risen 
markedly In the pnst fifty years. A 
professional filite, a commercial and 
technical middle class and an in- 
dustrially experienced working 
olnss have emerged pnri passu 
with the developments nf the same 
order among the Whites. Has 
the ensuing overlap of compoti- 
tivc interests exacerbated die 
sense of threat among the 
Whites and tho tensions of 
apartheid, or lias it opened die 
way to compromise and accommo- 
dation as . is claimed in some 
quarters ? The demise of tiie 
“Afrikaner state” is perhaps not 
so imminent as Mr Lambley hopes. 
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Beware the dark horse 


By F. S. L. Lyons 

CEORGG MILLS HARPER : 

\V. B. Yeats and W. T. Horton 
The Record of an Occult Friendship 
160pp. Macmillan, £12. 
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"Perhaps it should be said once 
more that Yeats always insisted 
that the study of niaglcmid 
spiritualism was fuuaamental to his 
art and life. It ought to be obvious 
that his life-long quest for the 
supernatural cannot be divorced 
from the art which rite quest pro- 
duced." If this statement of George 
Mills Harper's, is true— and now- 
adays most serious Yeats scholars, 

1 think, would accept It— -no one 
has done more to establish the im- 
portance of Yeats's quest for the 
supernatural than Professor Harper 
himself. In his magisterial history 
of the Order of the Golden Dawn, 
In hia contributions to and ms 
editing of Yeats and the Occult, and 
in his critical edition (with Walter 
K. Hood) of the IMS version of 
A Vision, he has given substance 
to wlint many had Tong thought to 
be mere shadow and iu so doing 
has made It Impossible to think oE 
Yeats’s evolution without paying 
dose attention to those moments 
when, as the poet once put it, “ this 
world and the other draw near . 

Professor Harper has now nut 
us further In his debt by examining 


increase the speed & usefulness 
nf your chariot by means or. a 
dark horse you have paired with 
the winged white one which for 
so long has served you faithfully 
& well. 

Unless you give rhe dark horse 
wings & subordinate it to the 
white winged horse the latter will 
break away & leave you to the 
dark horse who will lead your 
chariot into ihe enemies camp 
where you will be made a 
prisoner. Conquer & subordin- 
ate tho dark horse to the whits 
one or cut the dark horse away 
from your chariot & send it 
adrift. 

Yeats may have recognized the 
source of this as Plato’s Phaedrus 
myth, but whether he did or not, 
the warning had ho immediate 
effect, so Horton repeated it more 
explicitly in a long and outspoken 
letter a few days later, which con- 
tained these passages: 

It makes me absolutely sick to 
see & hear you so devoted to 
Spiritualism & its investigation. 
Dear old friend, forgive me but 
I liavo known you for nearly 20 
years & because of my affection 
& respect for you as a man & my 
admiration for your beautiful 
work I feel I must be honest & 
frank with you & speak out to 
you face to face what others say 
behind your back. 

You know I am only actuated 
by deep & sincere friendship— 
forgive me or scoff at me as you 
will— I must be true to the Light 
within come what may. 


The - relationship between Yeats and All thia Spiritism & Spiritistic or the chase, lie leaves us li 

his friend of more than twenty Investigation leads to nothing. It penso as to the final result, 
years, William Thomas Horton. 

^fdH"£SSFS A lifetime of childhood 


is just turning round & round in 
a circle & is never a spiral. 

Rouse yourself & turn from all 
these things. Look up, look up, 
the Beloved is calling you to 
fresh & higher & yet nobler 
flights of song. I have not come 
into your life for nothing. Hidden 
& unknown 1 walk among men 
but in the Spirit I am what I 
nm & by the grace of God & the 
power he gives me I call upon 
you to arise & leave all these 
lower things, pliant as mic & 
unreal, & ascend to the 
heights. .. . • 

Predictably, Yeats responded that 
« one must follow one’s own light ”. 
Yet the scrap of paper remained in 
his memory and later he recorded 
that it, together with an automatic 
script sent to him by Lady Lyttleton, 
formed the basis of the system upon 
which A Vision was to be con- 
structed. True, he adapted poor 
Horton’s black and white horses to 
fit hia own preoccupation with sun 
and moon, but nevertheless he con- 
tinued to regard his friend’s words 
as timely and potent for him. As 
Professor Harper remarks : “ If in- 
deed they set the creative imagina- 
tion of Yeats to work on the system 
of A Vision, all students of literature 
must be excited and amazed, if not 
always pleased with the result.” 
TUo cautious tone of this comment 
reminds us that Professor Harper is 
still in the early stages of his in- 
vestigation and that more may be 
expected from the detailed study of 
the Automatic Script on which he is 
now engaged. Thus, although he 
admirably conveys the excitement 
of the chase, lie leaves us in sus- 
pense as to the final result. 



Travelling tepidly 

By Virginia Llewellyn Smith 
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was deeply Interested in tuo occult, / X- ill Vtll 
though finding it ultimately irrecon- 
cilable with his strong attachment — 

to Cliristianity. Ho was a sensitive, t> T' r{ . n pfc V\ n „ 
unobtrusive, not very stable man, urwivia Ring 

whose significance derives almost 

entirely from his contacts with ■ 

more celebrated people. The most BRIAN TAYLOR : 
celebrated of these. was undoubtedly - Avenue 

Yeats, with whom he carried on on ™ uf B and Writings of Forrest 


intermittent correspondence be- £^ H1 875 1947 

tween 1896 and 1919. Not all their f® id > T . . „ . - c 

letters to each other have survived 218pp. Cambridge University Press. 


letters to each other have survived 
(some new ones may yet be found) 
and of thoso we possess many are 
of the “sorry I missed you, can 
wo meet next Tuesday ” variety. In 

f iublishing this correspondence Pro- 
assor Harper has iu effect concen- 
trated on oiie side of it,. Yeats’s 
own letters appear in summary or 
in brief quotation nod the volume 
is based essentially., on Horton's 
letters to him. These take up only 
fifty pages but this sparseness is 
deceptive. Several* of the letters 
are significant both' for 'what rhey 
contain and also for the fact .that 
no one else seems to have 'used sq 
C ensor lous e toiieto the poet and 
got away with It unscathed.' : . 

Well, to be honest, not quite un- 
scathed. . While : Yeats, most 
uatypfcally, replied to criticisms of 
himself in mild, apm.etihiea almost 
deferential, terms, lie could not 
resist chastising Horton in more 
characteristic ; fashion when the 
letter ' fell below the exacting Yeat- 
sian standard: of .aesthetic excel- 
lence, “You nave no real mastery 
ever human form”, ho once told 
the disconcerted artist, and was 
even , -more brutal when* Horton 


ziBpp. uamD 
£12.50. 
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become an adult, could seldom 
write even adequately about adult- 
hood. He came to accept this dis- 
ability and, acknowledging that his 
artistic future must lie In his 
remembered ' pest, increasingly 
devoted himself to a nostalgic re- 
creation of a land of lost content. 
It was this combination of narrow? 
ness and intensity of vision that 
led Forster to place him with “ the 
artists who have preferred to sea 
life steadily rather than to see it 
whole ". 

AH his life, Reid retained a 


E. M. Forster, writing to his mother omening Innocence, which often 
after his first meeting with Forrest blinded him to the true natures of 
Reid in Belfast in 1912, described , the people closest to him as writers 


Indelicacy had dared to trespass on 
his secret garden. We do not know 
what precisely James wrote to Reid, 
since the letter was destroyed; but 
clearly lie disassociated himself 
from what Dr Taylor calls "the 
heavy, subdued eroticism” of this 
account, of the love between two 
boys. Israel Gollancz reacted In 
similar fashion — preferring to bolt* 
In the street, rather than stay to 
face the author. 

The same ingenuousness— or 
could it have been disingenuous- 
ness? — led Reid to express astonish* 


bloom ; and the love itself comet a-' 
be “ unreciprocated, misunderstood, . 
belittled”. The best of Reitl’s writ- • 
ing represents an attempt, siraifc - 
to Proust's, to halt this process, "n 
disable Time " as Dr Taylor puts it. 

Dr Taylor seems to believe-k 
book orrs on the side of retlcext 
and one cannot be certain— to* _ 
Hold never achieved sexual confirs, 
with any of his boys. I ms«“ ; 
doubt this, at least in the cased’ 
Kenneth Hamilton. This was a mm*; 
live, scatty Belfast boy, for wwv 
in the early 1920s, Bold produced i’.- 


him as " o nice -but very ugly man 
Neither of these epithets is accurate. 

Whether composing his beauti- 


blipded him to the true natures of 
.the people closest to him as writers 
1 or friends; There are two' famous 
. examples of this, ope recorded by 


Whether composing his beauti- Taylor and the Other not. Held 

fully crafted books, devoting himself -fr» ISJXiaJl ® 

fin the words of- Gorley Putt) to dp an- epistolary if riondsh Ip with 

" such, unrevolutionary pastimes as 

SS& .SKE. iS-iftK f JffSJMSS 

- fill fh» cplF-flmnrnrinn of to him one of those masterly letters, 


“ such, unrevolutionary pastimes as 
bonfires. croquet and jigsaw 
puzzles”, or courting boys, Reid was 
a men with all the self-absorption of 
the very young. "The First World 
War-' hardly concerned him, since, as 
- a native of Northern Ireland, he was 
not Subject to conscription, and he 
was indifferent to -the fate of those 
who were. During the Second World 
War, ha wrote. to a friend: “Hitler 


dp an- epistolary i friendship with 
Henry James, who, on receipt of 
the first 'of hia published novels, 
The Kingdom of the Twiligjit, wrote 
to him one of those masterly letters, 
the envy of every established writer 
whose opinion on an Indifferent 
work has . been solicited by an 
unknown aspirant, in which he 
managed to. say precisely what was 
Wrong, with so much suavity that he 
never gave offence. ** However ”, 


Dr Taylor omits,}. By then many 
candid letters had passed between 
the two men and they hod had many 
equally- candid t6 te-a-tGte conversa- 
tions. . . 

Dr Taylor makes the curious 
assertion, "Forrest Reid did not 


ICULUlUg UIU USU • rr. ! 

ton proved virtually unemploy«*jl-. 
aiul it was then that Reid lilt os w . 
unhappy notion Hint the boy 
go to sea and did all in nig ]»®j 
to enable him to do so. H #rail r 
eventually landed up In ApsWjJ 
where ho felt desperately lonely «* 
miserable. He sent Reid. . ;• ■ 


like homosexuals”; but ha then miserable. He sent itcui,,*. .jj. 
adds the qualification, “More pre- cattlo-stntlon, a number of 
cisely, he disliked homosexuality and unless poems that 
that showed”. Many of Reid* amply clear that he longed 


or no Hitier, I’m Soing w’lead my J™ei concluded, "it’s not of vour 

life In my own way till it end*/’ ,w d r 

To lead his life InJhtl own way was inexpertness that I wished to 

BometHnB that he had always ?P eak ■ k • • There are elements of 
insi/led on 1 doing™ regardless of beauty .and sincerity in your volume 
others • . that remain with me” Emboldened 

* . . .*. . ■. i’L j . by this dubious encouragement. 


that remain with 
by this dubious 


cisely, he disliked homosexuality 
that showed ”. Many nf Reid’S 
closest frieiuPs— 1 Theodore Barthnlo- 
niew (librarian of the University of 
Cambridge), John. Bryson (Follow 
of Balllol College), and Edmund 
Gosse * are notable examples 
. — had homosexual inclinations - 
but they shared the some kind 
oE reticence, a product, no 
doubt,! of. both guilt nnd fear, 


rashly submitted jtfnje ) poems for girl-friends, and e 
Ms opinion. "I can’t say aHy good t° marry. Raid .u 
thing; about the verges. 1 am sorry- g^ni to maintain. 


reunion with his men! or. 0 ne ®j;;; 
the poems concludes : : 

And wo ieFi some words udsprt* j.‘ 
Some parting words we P- 

For the heart was sud and brok® t; 
As wo stood ou ihat porting L 

Soon after, HnmlUon rode out 
the bush uml never retiirnou- 
It is difficult Lo escape tbejjf- 


, thing; about tits verges. T am sorry- 
., 'not: pj be able to , ptqise even a 
You are not; -a poet and "I 
, cannot think you. can ever become 
; ; ono-7-yoUjhgvB hot (ho instrument.’! 

I.dhubt, however, if niany readers 
; , could, bftya , fathomed the , inner 
meanhiK nf. 1 their * exchanges with- 


rtraS » pt8nlB ob lf ct oE m y admiration”. 
V\SS nt' nawT Ilov ? ev ^* when he had read that 
‘XU 1 *«**.■ James was as alarmed as 


that- prompted A. C. Benson to . “ “ V the 

recoil in disgust when Hugh . It: . ^ difficult La e ^?P ftllsc iouilf,ti 
Walpole, wlthtne kindest of in ten* dusianthat, howCTorsub ® ollt J , .; 
Lions, approached, both literally and had wanted Jlanim 

metaphorically, too close to him. h « Ufc, as soon as Jh ^ ; • 

_ adolescent had begun to D * noa i 
•ttie tragedy of Reid’s hfe, as Dr formed into n man. That ' 

Taylor rightly sees, was that of and change could be 1 defeated^ - 
every pederast and nymijhplcpt : the aba ent and then dead, 
r Jove quickly loses its could always remain the si ij “J, ;; 

- ' ' ■ " 1 ' *• L li.n.nnpoil hn V.. * Of 1 ” 1 '. , 


vrith.no less object ( . ^ ^ye^ulckly ,W its SSidM^ys remain the slijJ,*gS *; 

of suicide and eVeu attempts at it. as sasg "jlll ■" ■■■ g BBgg=g gas devoted, jug-cared bqy, Ior 

No, r not precisely “ nice .. . ; . • . Reid had provided l pgJJ > 

Similarly, be was not precisely 1 • ' ' ' ' inhlsdcprosslng Duhl n v. 


Ihg.ossay 


oiwpr Harper’s accompany- ar| uw 
f, which, wiih its exhaustive 

t k nwii-V 1 a. ' Inrttf . U(Uia 


No,-; not ■ precisely ‘ “ nice 

Similarly, be was not precisely 
u^y— -though such n ' judgment 


-must always be subjective. - Admit* ' 
tedly« hie shoulders- sloped, and tho 
bands ' and feet, the Jqtter high- ' 
arched; ■' were feminine in 'their , 
.smallness. But the. face, ■ like - that 
■ bf some intelligent . Labrador, dog, . 
haij a strong attraction. In his 
Forrest Reid! A -Portrait . mid • a. 


At a Low Mass for 
; Two Hot-rodders 

' .. Sheeted in jfteel; embedded fade to face, . . 
/ irheyidiet'n, a feelingless embrace, *' • ' 


s^ U “Square : : ' i/ : : at last who tiad the. nerve 

tfiiicnl^ye# : 1 j head-on, not chicfyn out qnd spjerve. 

d.-'artd; .ttiq.s/ . Inseparable, iji one close dear they roll 

lortg ;. upper ';:i i Dolyn the stoned aisle md Qri Qui tQ a holei ' 



I ill 111a uvilivssil>g V-"!-- , u 0 « » a 

p ; * (so grapiikally described ay ^ 

TAT Pritchett in his Midnight • 

BIS ' 

! . nf Reid's youthful friends , ; y- 

tho probability i',' 

course, however furtive. 

M bU .*r* plac?- r 

f swerve. ' Reid once wrote or 

1* *•. - endless homesickness,. aS td ,r 

■; V longing for a heaven that V# , . 

holet. ’ ' heaven, for an e^h tj|®* iji^ 

nj; beard, ■■ ehrth, £or- a lovn I'knnw u 

>ered?- - ' - nevof; find in heaven 0^ on ; t . 

- ; . All his best -writlngt^d* gi^iiilVj! .;- 

lt f e » 60 qbly shows, wa *^*/ More fe i’ 

:'"•••■ assuage . that- longing. 

‘ i ■; most human & 

&rir\aA\r< ■ : ' bedr'yow mvtch rea L^ Jf sbk? $ 

erineay, . than V 

; create a 1 


PATRICK WADD1NGTON : 

Turgenev nml England 
382pp. ‘Miicmilinn. £20. 

0 333 22U72 2 

Turgenev was fond of his English 
gun-dog; hut little else hi these 
idoiuls seems to have won a lasting 
place in his affections. He found 
Salisbury Cathedral beautiful, and 
Oxford and the Perthshire moors in 
sunny weather, but despiLe the sen- 
sibility to nature evident in his 
fiction lie was little moved by 
British landscapes. He called an 
exhibition of MiMals, Burne-Jones, 
G. F. Watts et al , “a chamber or 
horrors ” — using the English 
phrase, os he. used others that stuck 
in his head, presumably because 
they were redolent. oE English pro-, 
gre'ss and efficiency (" water- 
closet”), and caution (“weather 
permitting”). Though he read 
English easily, to the end of -his 
life he disliked having to speak it, 
preferring to use French (and for 

a ilstolary endearments, German). 

e hired an English governess to 
bring up his illegitimate daughter 
In a separate establishment, but 
came later to consider her “stupid” 
and “ narrow-minded " and a disas- 
trous influence on the girl. 

In fact, Turgenev’s daughter was 
a lost soul from tho moment she 
failed to hit it off with Pauline 
viardot, who, with her daughters, 
was not only the centre - ot- Tur- 
genev's emotional life, but repre- 
sented hearth and home to him. 
That the grass was never green 
enough beyond the Viardot fence 
»s only one, but a crucial factor in 
Turgenev's attitude to foreign 
countries. Liking southern warmth 
j n all its manifestations, he loathed 
the British climate. Nothing would 
nave induced him 10 live in London 
had not the Viardots prudently 
elected to move there when the 
"ranco-Prussian War broke out. The 
cold, damp and unproductive wiu- 
1870-71: was for him. as 
Patrick Waddlngton savs, “ an . 
enforced sojourn in a land that ho 
had never really loved”. 

He had come, of course, on visits 
ioc/f e 0C j er P, e M«' notably, in the 
1850s and early 18G0s, Herzen, who 
hm S m .“° n don and whose relation- 
snip with Turgenev for that reason 
js dealt wirii at some length here. 

.rill's, °K Pl '£ieyman ” as Herzen 
styled himself, was firmly estab- 
lished m official exile, lus home 
l cent J re J or , tl,e rndiral i-ntelldgcnt- 
! ia nn d his Journal, The Dell, ring- 
mg with their discontent. Turgenevas 
atuatjon was anomulous, not oven 
deranrty expatriate ; though lie uso- 
tuHy brought them news from 
saw „ his geo- 
Brdphicn'l shifts as a reflociion of 
5“ politico! stance, which -inndo 
i!! , i eas v with the man nnd with 
tw wr ut S, n No . ,css concerned than 
ftey w th Russia’s problems, Tur- 
EnJPjff visionary solutloil, 
2iJS&J. naW . Hty - 10 commit hlmsolF 
PJWjjf to causes aMondted 
hl * compatriots.’ Thoir 
se ° l 'vo sides to 
freSiS« tl0 « 1 dl " ov e Turgenev into 
lE 1 ■ Motion. Wo are told 
r & arcel y » bid e" Ogar- 
m 1 on r he same page 

fj-l?' friend’’. Politics does 
t. ^ ss tD fwendshlps. By tflie 
EJ^nev was briefly in 
fnr U nil w r i' f he Russian authorities 
conspiracy with the 
1,1 «! e lz S n ,' had already .yfritten 

of death " S and ^ 

worthv ■ T i a la Pl<Iary phrase is 
• whnr/ Bazarov, a character 
2£» guous role Herzen pever 

: hnw? u 0 o re ™ e,ri 8 made redundant, 
fo P w { y P 1 Tursjenev; joined Herzen ■ 
jjp_* honday In the Isle: of Wigljt 
' die' apparently gof 
*9 r Bazarov ; whence, .V, 

■ ' terlstTh? i at ' ¥ 1 1 . c I® ar * hht an in-. ■ 
hypothesis is put! forward. 

-■ imnor?n^ re r ' oE „ ^ inspiration la • 
•"SffinSki*'- f SI' Fat ^ ers a* 1 * Sons, in 
unaeniably Turgenev's masterolece 


T11 fact I would say the book, nr 
more accurately its considerable 
proportions, are validated tint so 
much by what is said about Turge- 
nev us by ivlidl is said ubout tlie 
English society which he en- 
countered. 

Meeting people was undoubtedly 
essential to Turgenev’s craft— the 
individual was the basis of his 
novels, the socio-political themes 
building on that — 'but, we lire told, 
he rarely mentioned minor social 
contacts. In the index, in its way 
a tour dc force, these are tracked 
down ahd listed comprehensively ; 
but space might have been saved 
for a chronology, to help clarify the 
relationship between Turgenev's 
visits, his attitudes and Anglo- 
Russinii diplomacy : for he was 
always, characteristically, loyal to 
his motherland . When diplomatic 
relations were strained over the 
Turks in Bulgaria, he wrote a savage 
satire on Queen Victoria, despite 
her having looked kindly on Pauline 
Viardot (who described the queen 
as “ a stick of barley sugar wrapped 
in blue and sliver paper *’). As a 
political nation, Britain seems not , 
to have made any lasting favourable 
impression on Turgenev, except as 
a model of untempestuous demo- 
cracy. But Russia’s problems were 
different — and two notable anglo- 
philes in his novels, Pavel Kirsanov 
and Lavretsky’s father, aren’t seen 
to help solve them. 

Turgenev was not interested 
apparently, in any English judg- 
ments on his work, or Indeed any 
foreign verdicts on it. Hb was, how- 
ever, truly cosmopolitan in his 
culture, and in this distinct from 
fellow Russian writers, as Wadding- 
ton rightly stresses. His book does 
not aim to investigate literary 
influences (which have been 
tackled elsewhere), and deals 
largely with Turgenev’s meetings 
with and views on British literati. 
But Turgenev’s real cult-figure in 
English literature vt&s Shakespeare. 
For the rest, one feols only the 
moderate warmth of his admiration, 
without noticeable hot spots. He had 


no English equivalent of his friend- 
ship with the Goucourts, Maupas- 
sant, Flaubert or the young Henry 
James. His opinions were sound : 
he admired Dickeii; (who admired 
Pauline Viardot), though their 
styles were utterly different; lie 
respected and liked George Eliot ; 
he didn't t-hinU much of William 
Morris’s prose. Tie whs pretty 
scathing, 111 a letter to Pauline, 
about Tennyson’s verse (Wadding- 
ton finds this hard to explain), 
which didn’t deter him from being 
the guest of the poet (who for his 

K art is on record as saying 41 I've 
ated Russia ever since 1 was born, 
and HI hate her till I die.”). 

Turgenev owed his entree into the 
best intellectual circles partly to the 
Crimean War, which had aroused 
interest in Russia, nnd more specifi- 
cally to his excellent translator and 
public relations man, W. R. Ralston 
(given in this book the credit he 
deserves). His Elction was not strid- 
ent in tone, but gentle and ambig- 
uous : it appealed to the British, as 
did Turgenev's considerable per- 
sonal charm (like many another, he 
reserved his complaints for the 
family circle). Englishwomen liked 
him : Anpy Thackeray Ritchie, 

recounting how visitors had found 
Turgenev In London humping Paul- 
ine s dresses from the laundry, 
commented “ so much for a born 

S entleman’s simplicity and natural 
ignity ’’..Englishmen liked him : he 
knew how to shoot. You could take 
him anywhere. 

Patrick Waddington’s researches 
pursue Turgenev’s contacts with the 
literary and intellectual world from 
Ventnor to . Pitlochry, and down 
some obscure byways, which are 
followed with inexhaustible curiosity 
and good humour; sn-aiid-so is “an 
ardent cremationist the queen’s 
physician has “ seen a side of her 
(if one may be pardoned the con- 
ceit) not normally revealed to tho 


track peters out just when it was 
getting interesting (Ford Madox 
Ford reporting Turgenev’s comment 
that liis relationship with Pauline 
Viardot wns an “unofficial mar- 
riage”). Information, as Professor 
Waddington makes clear, is nften 
unavailable or unreliable; much of 
it Is also repetitive — there are too 

marnr rr 1. 


physician has “ seen a side of her 
(if one may be pardoned the con- 
ceit) not normally revealed to tho 
public”; Turgenev's name becomes 
at one point “Mr Taikcnough”. 
Some 01 the leads followed disap- 
point (Turgenev visits the Night- 
ingales, but Florence is not at 
home), and sometimes the sound- 


The dragon dictator 


By Ronald Hingl^y 


ALLA MIKflATLOVA (Editor) ; 
Classic Soviet Plays 
B29pp. Central Books. £6.95, 

0 7147 1516 6 

What tho Soviet theatre has always 
seemed to lack — both in tlie 1920s 
mid in the half century since— has 
been scripts oqiTul in creative 
dynamism to the technique of tho 
early directors. Many, of the better- 
known nluys are finccid by-products 
of chief ly non-drnmatlc writers, par- 
ticularly Maxim Gorky and Leonid 
Leonov,. A» for those who were 
chiefly plnvwrights, for all the 
merits of Arbuzov or Afinogenov 
they Rre no more than workmanlike 
craftsmen operating in traditional, 
n on-innovatory ways. We need not 
despise their work. But we need 
not be surprised, either* that it has 
failed ' to " make ’ much impact in 
international repertoires. • 

If there is a Russian playwright 
of the period worthy to have piade 
such an impact he is . Yevgeny 
Shvarts, ', who is represented In 
Classic; .Soviet . Plays by , his 
fantasy The - Dragon., Shyarts’s 
originality consisted " in adapting 
fairy stories for the stage, find in 
doing £0 With a special combination 
of wit; stagecraft op'd allegorical 


successfully revived in post-Stalin 
Russia; it received its first per- 
formance in English at tlie Phoenix 
Theatre, New York, in the early 
1960s. 

, Shvarts’s satire is directed against 
the ruled as well as the rulers of 
the totalitarian world. A dragon 
has tyrannized o fairy-tnle city for 
four hundred, years, demanding one 
sacrificial maiden a yoar nnd 
destroying all opposition while 
receiving ecstatic, support from the 
oppressed' citizenry. Such, roughly, 
was Stalin's position in the Soviet 
Union at the time when the play 
was first staged, except that he 
posed no special menace to maidens. 

As the action proceeds, the 
dragon Is overthrown by the wan- 
dering hero Lancelot in noisy aerinl 
combat. Immediately, thobgh, the 
burghers saddle themselves with a 
successor iii an atmosphere of con- 


many descriptions of Turgenev's 
impressive physique (he was not 
only the latest thing, but also the 
biggest). 

Still, the flood of memoirs tosses 
up some gems, notably on account, 
possibly apocryphal, of the Russian’s 
sudden lapse From urbanity in a 
London club, and William Ailing- 
ham’s evocation of Turgenev’s. 
" gentle speech ” which “ flowed 
round Carlyle's rocks (Carlyle's 
version of their meeting went : “ a 
truly Interesting end gifted man ; 
but alas, these evening visits are a 
real misery and peril tor tne.”) This 
is much more enjoyable than specu- 
lation as to whether Turgenev may 
have spied Jowett of Balllol in rhe 
Perthshire hills (when we know 
they did not meet then), or about 
the “exciting nnd attractive” 
probability that Turgenev talked 
with Oscar Wilde, when we cannot 
know if they spoke, let alone what 
they said. 

There is a fair amount of con- 
jecture on tho lines of M the talk 
[with mutual friends] will 
have been of George Eliot, 
and of literature”. . This' is 
more justifiable, but I felt 
with this sort of thing the author 
risked casting Turgenev in tho offi- 
cial role of . wrjter-an-parade. 
Always less self-important than self- 
absorbed (the woman we know he 
talked about — much too much; — was 
Pauline Viardot), Turgenev seems 
to hnve submitted rather abseift- 
inindedly to England’s embraces, 
though he enjoyed donning the 
official garment of celebrity in the 
form of an Oxford DCL. The idea 
of honouring him seems - to have 
derived partly from Turgenev's 
popularity among liberals in Russia 
at this time (1879); ; at the Encaenia 
celebrations, he was outshone by 


^ddle-class , family, who , are 
White Russians In the sense of 
opposing the Bolsheviks in tlie 
Civil War. Yet they are sympatheti- 
cally presented* even at the point 
when thpy are required to sing 
the Imperial' Russian anthem on 
stage. It is hard to imagine the 


W. If. Smith. First Lord of the 
Admiralty and newsagent, whose 
appearance gave rise to □ jingoistic 
student demo : " Turgenev must 
huve_ been disgusted, and alarmed ", 
Possibly true, but whatever wo can 
say with certainty about this scene 
belongs in Waddington’s portrait of 
the English, “ at their crassest and 
most belligerent ”, 

The interest of the book lies in 
its details, but the poitrait of 
Turgenev suffers, Inevitably, from 
the bewildering multiplicity of 
these; also, a little, from Professor 
Waddington’s changes of perspec- 
tive. Sometimes he seems to lake 
as narrow a view of incidents ns 
Turgenev himself could take in his 
letters home: it is stated at one 
point that Turgenev’s “public 
hostility” to M£rim£e was “as 
unjustified in fact as it was* unkind 
in spirit ”, but the passages quoted 
don't bear out thia judgment, 
unless we assume that Turgenev 
wns motivated by malice. Yet wo 
are told elsewhere that he furthered 
Tolstoy’s reputation in a manner 
that was “typically selfless of our 
hero * „ and that "no ono waa 
nobler or more generous than bo 
One can alter anyone’s image by 


, | O' 1 -V HUI1IIIUVIJ 

balanced a brief summary of 
Turgenev the man and writer as I 
have read anywhere. Turgenev 
emerges from ft ell, predictably, 
as neither saint nor sinner, which, 
Waddington suggests, is precisely 
what the English ldked about him. 
But what of Turgenev’s verdict 011 
them? Professor Waddington con- 
cludes: “In general it is possible 
to 6ay that Turgenev's final phase 
was one of friendliness to Britain if 
— an accolade as lukewarm as bis 
subject’s feeling for the country 
probably always was. It la hard, by 
tha end of this book, not to see 
Turgenev's interaction with English 
society as a series of day-to-day 
incidents which, as happens in most 
Dyes, tilled -the spaces .between, the 
to hf n ' wer ® really- important 


. throbbing cadences of , tlie 
original, but is now hopelessly 
dated; and was no great , success 
even when it made Its dAbiit on the 
** oc.6b er> 


shock to audiences of .the 1920s of 
a public rendering- of this banned 
hymn, though it is true that the 
actors were required to Sing In ah 
ostentatiously drunken manner, to 


tlnuing espionage, .denunciation, 
arrest and .mutual suspicion all too 
vividly paralleling conditions in the 
country in which! ihe play was 
written. .Than comes 'the happy 
ending, with its pfotnise of a 


written. .Then comes 'the happy 
ending, with its pfotnise of a 
dragon-free future, which must have 


hiiub uiujr wain piayiny 

discredited bourgeois no-hopers. 
The text of the play was subjected 
to running political revision during 
production: all of the many refer- 
ences to Trotsky were deleted in 
the wake d£ liis political downfall. 

This is a well-tailored . docu- 
mentary of the Civil War-- unpre- 
tentious, informative, entertaining, 
occasionally ' moving — which, "' as 
The White Guard , received a. 
spirited production by . the Royal , 
Shakespeare Company in- 1979, 
With -respect to the translation ini'. 

fh'a tiMMiuirtl- 1 ' 1. i. TV-L 


'iha 1 clai^iv tHat : Saratov to : i 
1 ' c ^ ra ^ t6r > n Russiah : 

. aims are made,! 1 . 
•• 1 “.To vpresent‘1 


, create a highiy organ« _ j e 

vlpcing jtJtqraaUye wrJflJjj.- 


clothes.' But The Dragon is his best 
plav, and is outstaridin'g among 'the 
nine- “ Soviet FlayS ” (that -is; plays 
Written 1 by. home-based } Russians 
during the Soviet- Period) . collected 
.together in this Volume. 

Though it was- Written' during: the 
Second World War, at the height. of 
the Sulih. dictatorship, tip. plasM s i 
an. Outspoken allegorical attack. . .on 
Stalinism' and n defence , of .pouti*' 
col freedom. That It appeared ;on 
the Leningrad ' stagei iri 1943 seems 
barely credible’ ^nd oho is riot sur*.- 
prised to* learn that it was - hastily • 
staked: Off after a few performances. 
Since, then The Dragon bad, -bjfeeir; 


made the work seetn more subver- 
sive still. • 

That The Dragon has been staged 
pod restaged in the Soviet Union is 
partly explained by the latitude 
sometimes extended there'to works 
readily identifiable as fantasies^ Nor 
need the .drama's political barbs 
cause ideological difficulty, For 
thpy can be shrugged off as directed 
against fascism^ a point of .view 
adopted in the ; preface to the 
present ...volumei ' Politics -apart, 
,The Dragon is a work of superb 
craftsmanship . and one could wish 
that' It had appeared hi a tnore 
vibrant translatiori than Robert 
Daglish’s, • competently executed 
thOligh it is. 

, From. a play satirising Stalinism 
to 'Stalin’s favourite : play — Bulga- 
^V’s T?ie ' DftjJi of % the Turbins. 
What, can have possessed the Soviet 
leaded to ‘ insist, .as ^he' did, bn fl 
special command, performance pf 
this drama — and eventually to 
atteqd no fewer than fifteen per- 
formances ?- Bulgakov. -pot trays a 


the prepent .volume,’ aWo - by Robert 
DagHsh, I prefer Michael Glenny’s 
version (which was used in tlie 


Aldwych production) . for its 
greater ease and more attractive 
texture. 

But some of the other plays , arc 
so poor that It hai'dly makes any 
difference how they Ore translated. 
Mayakovsky's li'yran ‘ to Revolution,, 
MysterpBouffe , -,has its virtues in 


Volume, Xni of the New Series of 
Oxford Slavonic Papers . ' (105pp, 
Ciarehdop Press : ' Oxford Unlver-! 
Slty Press. £15. "0 19 815656 1) 
edited by.J. L, I. Fpniiell and A'.’E. 1 : 
Pennington Under .the. general, .edi-. 
torship of , I. -P. .Footer 'contains, 
articles on Slavonic studies fit 
Oxford, 1844*1909 ! by L.S. G. Sim- 
mona, pn Jerdtha Horsey’s account 
of die visit he! recbiMd in -.Yaro- 
[.'slftvt dne night in May 1591 .from 
Afatiasy Nagoy who told,' ririav'that 
the / f sar'e Vjclt > Dimitry ; had, been 
miirctef'bd' at *-Ugliqh by : Maufoen 
; Pbirife;on 1 Prihcd ! R>. S. Prozorov- 


— ■ 0Maaio Duuiyi a CWU 

better later dramas. The . Bcdf 
Dug and Tho Bath-House, was not 
preferred to such bombast. Of the 
remaining plays in the voJunid: 
Leonov s invasion displays the 
authors .characteristic qulr Iciness 

a ui, - iev e. a H *op tho stage 

while .offering e picture of Russia 
locked in conflict with the Ger* 
mans in tlie Second . World War; 

The book ds a whole presents a 
panorama of Soviet history from 
lhe , immediate pre-revolutionary 
ParJod.JGorky'a Yegor B^dycfiou. 

rp Moscow of the’ 
1950s (Victor Kozov’s Hi Search of 
Happiness). VseVolod. Vishnevsky’s 
Optmustic Tragedy supplements 
BulgakoV. with a further, account 
of- . .the- Civil - ' War t ' Nikolay 
Pogodin s Kremlin C/times por* 
trays Lenin in the immediate, after- 
math of tho Civil War ; Aleksey 
Arbuzov's Tanya portrays the 
portod of tlie Stalin Terror of rite 
1930s, while following the obliga-' 
tory convention of the period of 
avoiding any illusion • to - its '.mas- ■ 
sacres and oppression^. Much of 
this work, alas, is on a Boy Meet* 
Girl Meets Hydraulic pledger level. 


uostoevsky, Chernyshpvsky, and the 
rejection 01 nihilism by Elena :Dry- 
sshakova, on Stepnlak and the Lon- 
don Emigration Jn rolntion los his 

- letters^ to -Robert S ponce Watson, 
1887-1890 by D, B,' Snuriders. 'dOtt 
on A^hnr Evans and Serbian ant)?- 
nUlti.es by. Sreten Petkovlc. The New 
Series of Oxford, Slavonic Papers Is 

- devoted .■ to, ' '|tua'- 'publication o£ 

1 origin eU • contributions and docu- 
ments - relating to, tbp vlaiignhges, 
literatures, culture ahd !. history nf 

- Russia. , ahd, tiio Other . Slavonic 

MiintrlbD ■' ' L aAhA<i>i.- - nnHii, 1 K'. 


skVs ’ ambassadorisl . speech;! ’, to . 
Ring Chari^ll by L F, MariynoV on ' 


Cyrillic transhteretion 
: .dlocWticfi. - 'i 
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ITALIAN LITERATURE 


Creator and Creation 


By David Robey 

WILLIAM ANDERSON • 

Dante the Maher 

497pp. Ron Hedge and Kcyim Puul. 
El 8. 
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Tlie Divine Comedy claims tn be ibo 
record of nn extraordinary personal 
experience. The Parmliso concludes 
with a vision of the Trinity tlint 
reveals the mystery of the Incar- 
nation to l)nntc in a sudden surge 
i>f light, a vision which far exceeds 


the capacity ol human reason and 
tlie value of any worldly good. Yet 
it nonetheless 'comes us the confir- 


mation, not the negation, of the 
worldly and rational interests ex- 

I tressed in the rest of the poem, 
ltd tiding the political arguments 
with which so much of it is filled. 
By the end of Isis journey Dnutu 
1ms understood, as a single whole, 
ilia nature of both Creator und 
Creation. It is this experience of 
total understanding, if we take him 
at his ward, that is the principal 
inspiration of the work. 

Unfortunately renders who wain 
to know the biographical facts of 
this inspiration nro unlikely to 
find an easy answer to their 
questions. Dante tells us that, in 
the course of a few days before and 
after Easier 1300, ho was saved 
from a slate of sin (the dark wood) . 
through heavenly intervention and ' 
the agency of.. Virgil, - was taken 
through Hell and Purgatory, where 
he was progressively purified, re- 
united with Beatrice In the Earthly • 
Paradise, und accompanied bsMior 
to the Empyrean, whore he received 
ilia direct vision of God. But wliilo 
he says a great deal more than - this 
about himself in the Cuincdp, he 
does not tell us how the. journey 
relates, if it does. - to Ids actual 
experience, nor .is there any dear 
external evidence to help our inter- 
pretation. The journey image can 
be read in- any one of a dumber ..of 
ways. 

As a result, and as n result also of a. 
general academic distrust of prob- 
lems of the sort, professional stu- 
dents of the Comedy tend to leave 
on one side the question of the 
worlds genesis in its author's mind. 
This, however, is the question to 
which William Andorsan (who is a 


Hie intensity of the experience from 
which it derives, and that the ox- 
peri once is likely to take the form, 
in the first instance, of a visionary 
message from the unconscious. Oil 
die whole it seems unlikely that 
this will bo to many readers' taste. 

Apart from this the chapters in 
whiclt Anderson dculs with Duute’s 
life and the background to the 
Comedy provide a learned and fairly 
readable introduction to his dis- 
cussion of the poem. The only real 
criticisms one could make nro that 
thu history, though sound, is some- 
times fragmentary, anecdotal, or 
Inching in perspective ; tliut there 
is u certain amount of romancing 
in the biography of the type “ Dante 
was nn exceptionally sensitive nod 
observant boy”, ctc,j nAd more par- 
ticularly, that too little attention Is 
given to tha scholastic, particularly 
the Thomist, tradition, undoubtedly 
one of the major influences on 
Dame’s writing. But these failings 
are no doubt at laast in part a con- 
sequence of Anderson’s special in- 
terest in the question of pootic 
inspiration. 

His interpretation dE the Comedy 
is less satisfactory, however, for a 
n u inbar of reason s. One is that It 
is organized in a somowhnt arbitrary 
manner, lends to go off at tangents, 
ami is thus not particularly easy to 
read. Another Is that a wide range 
of antecedents, parallels or possible 
influences are cited in order to 
explain or clarify aspects of die 
poem, from the writings oE such 
figures us St Augustine, St Bou&voh- 
ture, .Coleridge, Rilke and Hindu 
and Sufi mystics. But ■ interesting 
as theta points at refeyence may be, 
they arc not sufficiently differen- 
tiated, uor is much attention paid 
to (he distinctive features of Dante's 
work in relation to them. ' One 
notable distinctive feature, the 
seemingly radical secularism of 

! .ome aspects of. his Writings, Is 
tardly mentioned at all. 

Thirdly, and more importantly, 


An dor son adopts and .develops, 
without always offering satisfac- 
tory ■ arguments for doing so, a 


variety of theories, concerning the 
Comedy’s- meaning and structure 
that a great many students of 
Duma will find bard to accept. lie 
is strongly attracted to numerolo- 

f ilCal interpretations of the text, for 
nstqnce, and also takes for granted 
tli at it is characterized throughout 
by a multiplicity of allegorical 
meanings. Both of these approaches 
aro very much open to question. 


Pitnce, late 


The Retired Life of 
the Demons 

This was the fifth heaven, the Angel told him— 

Whereof Santanail was warden, from some height fallen , 
A man of sorrows and expert in social problems. 

* Afeta])7ionVii7Zii speaking \ spoke the Angel, 

* These are' hut similes and metaphors. 

They have laboured long and are won i out. 

Liter ally speaking, they are greybeards.' 

Stretched out huge in length, 

The aged demons sprawled on rocking-chairs 
Like companions in a fall. 

Satan ail raised his creaking bulk. 

* Cliches, do you mean, that work damned hard. 

Are never pensioned off, and last for ever , . ■ ? ’ 

He shuddered vastly. 

The Art gel looked unhappy. A man o f bliss, 

He was subject still to embaiTtissmcnt, 

* We do not envy ow nephews the glories in store 
For them ’, Satanail remarked. * In fact, Mr Enoch, 

Even autumnal leaves have something to contribute.' 

' To be sure ’, said Enoch. ‘ The fruits of experience . . .’ 
The Angel fidgeted. He was not at home here. 

1 Too old to stand, wc sit on committees — 

And of late, for instance, have devised a scheme 
To temper homosexual activity in boys' schools 
By introducing the heterosexual . . .' 

The Angel turned his face away. 

There had been angry talk of this, elsewhere. 

' Conversely, and according to local needs, 

. To contain pregnancies in girls’ schools — 

The promotion of sodomy in schools for boys ... • 

Small beer of course, but — how do you sap ? — 

It all finds work for the devil's idle hands.’ 

Allow interesting’, said Enoch nn a note of interest. 

' The aged demons studied their horny palms. 

Later they sat down to a light collation. Grace 
Was gabbled by Satanail. * Amen ’, the Angel mumbled, 
lie had no such leisure to look forward to. 

1 Speaking of fruits . . .’ Sutunail turned to Enoch. 

The occasionalvisitor raised his spirits. 

D. J. Enright 


Bent Water in the 
. Tasmanian Highlands 

Flashy wrists out of buttoned grass cuffs, feral whisky burning g ravels, 
jazzy knuckles ajitter on soakages, peaty cupfuUs, soft pots overflowing, 
setting out along the great curve, migrating mousc-quivariug water , 
fnaunteiiwlrtoen winter water, in the high tweed, stripping off its mountains 
to run faster in its skin, it swallows the above, it feeds where it is fed on, 
it forms at biany points and creases outwards, pleated water 
shaking out its bedding soil, increasing its scale, beginning the headlong 
^■Bent Water, you could call this level 

between droplet and planetary, not as stpered by twisting beds latertdlp 
but as upped and swayed on its swelling and outstanding own curvatures, 
its floating top that sweep £ impacts sidelong, its avent-horizon , 
a harelip round a pebble, mouthless cheeks globed over a boulder, a 
finger s far-stretched holograph, skinhed flow athwart a snag 
—these flexures are all reflections, motion-glyphs, pitches of impediment, 


finger s far-stretched holograph, skinhed flow athwart a snag 

—these flexures are all reflections, motion-glyphs, pitches of impediment. 

say a log comtneinorated in a log-lopg hump of wave, 

*t buried rock continually noted, a squeeze-play 

tlyough a cracked basalt bar, maintaining a foam-roofed two-sided 

overhang ofi breahieck riesliiig f uplifted hoseless /losings, fully circular water, 

TlattAnen *,*77* Lit... . 


• J. ' ;; ’ ? -r -r/ Itugsiuoo nt/o I 

flattened water off rock sills, sandwiched between an upper 
qnd a Ipmrwniztmg surface , trapped iiz there with airy scai 

Hun. itJirip Ion W.. 1 ......:.... . ...... > . ■ , 


' * a Vij'T'j’Vj'T"" 0 ‘ —-*•» ,.i Mieis k'iui uuy scatter . 

ana mimed highspeed mirrorings water groined, produced and spiralled 
— crowded scrollwork from events, at steepening white velocities . 

°f the high country were being pulled out 
t7iese JOidmg chhnnels, andmoving'infiniie, anchored deeply as it it. 
.in the groundwater scdley in rfto silence aroimd'racy breccia 

'it Ijff tr '/Iff* I 1 ' 1 t. _ ■ 


om 'Unlversl 


towering on gorges * these peaks will be hidden beneath . 
rivers and tte&bafki'hi electricity, in cattle, on the ocean 


were sketched first -at:this speed, ' 

3 tn °th frond history arid Swi{nk here 
6 of w^ery . And ds sifehtt includes the writhing 
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stanis or our anomaly 
? l $ ° ihw1i detail* unlikely , fot hypnosis ; 
sought rit atheahier’s remove . .. '.'-l 

vtfyiUwsof fallirigAndpcrsisientic : ■■ ■ ••• V * . 
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High culture and low 


Pierre bourd.eu , frsps 

La Distinction is the hero/victim were crushed bv 

Critique sociale du jugement what is done against him. If the 

670pp. Paris: Minuit. working classes did not know that 

they arc being excluded from high 

When Nancy Mitford luunched a JilP/.f’H 1 **1 h they . d ‘ d k " QW 
general conversation about non- and wo . lllrf 

upper-class speech, some rebuked i n i ur ijL te, ^ ut w l , fr l L IIE »hL t ie,r otIle .!| 
her for raising a very non-U topic ; t ^, ay are , 

it may be in bad taste to write a working classes hardly 

book on taste at all. However, a v ff^ ia sca f r l d -. tk,s one - Making 
monumental study of modern fimVlv • * a P n j? t ? eir 

French taste should earn a special lln* 1 tL-ll 6 ?i nd C i? r !X? V v l j ca ^ s i they 
success In Englmul, where we are i ? 2 u ds l i P ^ eing 

always fascinated by the strategies exc I u ded from high culture, 
of social pretension. Pierre Bour- Bourdieu draws a convincing pie- 
dieu’s La Distinction is no sudden ture of the greatness of the divide 
excursus into the sociology of goad between the judgment of the cul- 


logie Isuropeenne in rai ls, edits ami onsic numanity, decency and proper 
writes in Actes de Recherche en discrimination on which the other 
Sciences Sociales and has published division of society fails. The domin- 
. many important and profound otlng class cherishes a semi-bestial 
studies in anthropology and soclo- image of the classes populates (the 
logy. working classes of British socio- 

With his colleagues Bourdieu has logical analysis), whose lusty, earthy 
been studying the distribution of aud I untutored taste contrasts . with 
artistic judgment in France for legitimate taste and justifies it. In 
nearly twenty years. Over time “ieir turn, the working classes sub- 
several books and many articles on scribe to a complementary image of 
the subject have appeared. La Rd- upper-class disorder and beastliness : 
production (1976) most directly pre- mock the mincing manners and 
pares the ground for the present sexual ambiguities of a social life 
study. There he traced the way that not founded on the sexual division 
French education streams different labour, dubbing men who are 
categories of young people Into "<* manual workers as pederasts, 
socially appropriate parts of the on ? an d nil. They deplore modern 
established occupational structure. Panting as deforming of nature, 
It manages to keep opening more experimental photography as a waste 
and more educational opportunity oE V , They " evei " E ° to evant- 
without ever disturbing the old Sarde theatre that treats of their 
pattern of recruitment to social P h fht However, their resentment 
class. Though the system looks like an d .dislike of modern and classical 
a meritocracy, social background Is “rt is actually good for the art- 
still the strongest predictor of legitimating industry, which thrives 
academic success and of entry to by keeping its treasures untainted 
the liberal professions. From this by popular approval. 


well-established point tlie present 
work takes off. 


It suits Bourd leu’s plot for. the 
working-class hero to be drawn in 


The scope of its argument Is very a certain image. Attitudes we have 
ambitious, being conducted at two seen elsewhere ascribed to dockers, 
levels simultaneously, philosophic lorry-drivers, construction-workers 
and sociological. The book is also and other heavy manual workers are 
difficult to read, partly because of here idealized and attributed to all 
its style of writing and - partly the masses 6f ordinary people with 
because of a distracting layout. For whom tlie privileged, educated 
. re view it may help to Interpret it bourgeoisie contrasts itsolf. Tlie 
as a dramatic work of which the hero here revels in his virility: 
general theme is an attack on doc- eating and drinking heartily, laugh- 
tnties of pure aesthetics. This ing and blowing his nose noisily, tie 
means any .philosophy which seta does everything manfully, with 
US® 6 ** judgment apart from open-handed hospitality to family 
* orms discrimination and and friends. The character is 
attributes to It a peculiar quality somewhat overdrawn, perhaps 
• hjHiS ur ?? r °. r “itimate unanalysa- necessarily for the size of tlie 
w A'., i clc . ot P“ rs aesthetics scene. But there is good reason 
n».u u e ? P uro Br t are as old why dhe hero only appears oil stage 
7® ,, beginning of professional art for brief glimpses. He never gets 
' -RnuJiis* ver y Much alive today, -to sea legitimate art until it is out 
nhu«. t®rget includes bath the of vohuo, he never goes to concerts 

^W,?Hf P . h S s « whic b attribute, to or exhibitions. It is pointless for 
-w?nLn Lii in8 f a quality which is the sociologist to sound out his 

- Uspffii cf. of any Mduclivo or preferences betwaon works of art 
attrih!.»£ e atu V 8 °nd those which ho has nover heard of. Though he 
recoBrfwnl 0 ," uraans 6 faculty for would be surprised to uavo an 

- tenKn b ai i lly . ns Buch » indd- aostlietlc theory attributed, to him, 

« r* 1 ". functional coiisiderqlion. according to Bourdieu lie takes an 
inot »« k reader should takp care nntl-Konflan • position on matters of 
the ™. .J?? swapt along too fast. A tnstQ - The bourgeoisie, nuts more 


By Mary Douglas 

In die required demographic infor- 
mation, the respondent was asked 
about his furniture, leisure, favour- 
ite singers, books, films, painters, 
museums and galleries. He was 
asked to select which oE the follow- 
ing opinions on music matched best 
to his own : 

Great music is complicated. 
Great music is not for us. 

I like great music but I don’t 
know it. 

I like great music, for example 
Strauss’ waltzes. 

All good music interests me. 

On the subject of painting likewise 
he had to select from : 

Painting doesn’t interest me. 
Museums are not my strong point, 
I don’t appreciate them. 

Painting is difficult, to say any- 
thing about it you have to know. 
I like the impressionists a lot. 
Abstract painting Interests me as 
much as the classical schools. 
Once sorted into socio-economic 
categories, the answers focus a beam 
of inquiry onto consumption pat- 
terns. Bourdieu’s quarrel with pure 
aesthetics naturally allows him to 
include the purchase of ballet and 
concert tickets and visits to 
museums along with Other consump- 
tion. The same social pressures 
which legitimate high culture, 
legitimate also the life-style of its 
connoisseurs. Assortative processes 
work to bring harmony into the 
pattern of tastes in each home, so 
that life partners who feel they 
were made for each other because 
they like the same sports or music 
or literature, choose their friends 
for the same reasons: they are en- 
gaged in an enterprise which de- 
mands so much discrimination that 
even their furnishlugs and food will 
be chosen to match. This approach 
closely resembles the analysis of 
furnishings as an object-code pro- 
posed earlier by Basil Bernstein, 
while the principles of structural 
analysis applied to modern life go 
back to Roland Barthes. At every 
level above that of the working 
classes, people are making distinc- 
tions tn the name of beauty and 
using that title to separate them- 
selves assiduously from tlie level 
below though not from that above. 
The hard, clear lines are drawn 
against what they do not like. 
Among the residual areas of what 
they may like without losing' caste 
there is scope for choice. 


which is calculated on the father's 
occupation. Those with n lot of 
money and a lot of education tend 
to belong to the established 
bourgeoisie which is marked at the 
top end of the social capital axis. 
Tlie new arrivals at the bottom are 
a branch of the petite bourgeoisie, 
who are not so submissive to the 
canons of legitimate culture as 
established > members, especially if 
they are in the business of art- 
production. 

Now we have to translate Bour- 
dieu’s occupational grades into Eng- 
lish grades that slot intelligibly into 
tlie general categories of bourgeois 
and petit bourgeois. Then we have 
to translate tlie tastes. A preference 
for die interior decoration of the 
home to be “ harmonieux ” or “ con- 
fortable”, or " ultima” is no prob- 
lem, but whHt does “compost” 
mean ? Full marks to the 41 per 
cent of " services ra£dico-sociaux ”, 

interm6diai res culturela ”, and 
"artisans d’art" who at least knew 
that “ compost “ meant what they 
liked. But who aro they ? 

The book Includes a chapter on 
the sources of its data, which 'are 
many and therefore as difficult to 
reconcile with each other as to 
match to our own Registrar- 
General's categories. The tables for 
the popular classes name unskilled 
and industrial workers, agricultural 
workers, supervisors and workers in 
the service industries. Some tables 
for the petite bourgeoisie include 
craftsmen, small businesses, em- 
ployees, middle administrative 
grades, technicians, teachers and 
new entrants to the petite bour- 
geoisie. Each of the major divisions 
fa internally divided into a domi- 
nant end a dominated section. 

The intellectuals form one sector 
of the dominant dike, and include 
the higher grades of the civil ser- 
vice, engineers, academics and any- 
one who holds his position by 


accumulating capital. They honour 
mi ascetic tradition. They define 
themselves by their austere intcllcc- 
tualism in contrast to tlio bourgeois 
taste for luxury. Their amusements 
are provincial museums rather than 
the great Pails exhibitions. They 
favour avant-garde theatre, which 
anyway happens to be cheaper. At 
the extreme, they include the Left- 
Bank artists. Lackiug the means to 
indulge a taste in rare antiques, 
they substitute a taste for rustic, 
Romanian carpets instead of Persian 
rugs, for restored farmhouses in- 
stead of the fnmily manor, for litho- 
graphs anil reproductions in place 
of old paintings. They are critical 
of the existing moral order, so, 
according to Bourdieu, expressing 
a meritocratic revolt against a 
society founded on principles other 
than scholastic attainment. Always 
on the side of novelty, as leaders 
of taste in the 1960s they liked 
Kandinsky, Picasso and Boulez. It 
“"“out that these are the people 
w* 30 . like thoir homes to look com- 
pos6” rattier than “ intime". They 
have even turned agaiust traditional 
cooking in favour of foreign gourmet 
food or exotic eating-places. Bour- 
dieu secs them as the dominated 
sector of the dominant class, but 
according tp his description they 
do most of tlio legitimating anti 
their judgment seems rather inde- 
pendent of bourgeois taste. 

. Th « other sector of the dominant 
class (the bourgeois ) comprises tha 
liberal professions and industrlal- 
ists. They have plenty of money to 
indulge their tastes and so prefer 
luxury and comfort to austerity. 
They are the rive-droite patrous of 
boulevard theatre and concerts. 
They like jewelry and ornate 
decoration, they buy foreign cars, 
books of art, illustrated magazines ; 
they ski, water ski, go hunting, ploy 
tennis. As to legitimate art, they 
do not experiment ; they prefer 
work which has been sacralizcd by 


tnnt »« k reader should takp care nntl-Konflan • position on matters of 
thenr« -if awo L pt Qlo,, H too fast. A tnstQ - The bourgeoisie, nuts more 
■ , r *?• nature of aesthetic value on form than on substance. or 

doctrinfLi . not , til ® same as a function. - The working classes, 
; should Lif 1 what works of nrt reversing that judgment, value 
itlve orn£i* lke * To folate a cognl- function and substance .over form. 
: orat82OT distinctive form A picture is beautiful to them if it 
that ’ESJg&ta** is hot to say recalls festive good things. A photo- 
found c ^Dression Is only graph Is never for purl contem- 
isolated DuS re / ed * detached and plation, but for showing to some- 
.- content “5. Bourdieu is one or . memorializing something. 


v ; 'philpso n h I™ l terl z®, his ctioseu -These popple ore agajnst the theory 

£t;W pfcti QrhSW’ by quoting of pure art and have, fio sympathy 
E: Without 4lfS Bnba - u ? r M Kant;, with art for art’s sake. - 
rifniounts whn lf - deeply he There are no real villains in the* 

^'tiqua of nnr. ■ , . s a vulgar cri- play. The rest of the cast Is a 
Is which variegated see , of -well-intentioned 
Ejection (a t, 'fh/Dpiof-boy.- The people, working at legitimating -.art 
■ty Orteea v rf C 0 ? S Cfi !\ Inspired . objects and life-styles and sqbs crib- 
art, Wy fLA criticism ,that : ing implicitly to the theory of pure 

.‘Sot popular Sw* 1 is explicitly art. . The dominant middle classes 
Ipopular Ul ef 1 _ t aild implicitly -.apri- >et the standards. , They, divide into 
•' 'society :tri£“ cb a . .tradition divides tVro : intp iutelleotuals and the rich 
caste* wIP.ii JFMtually ..antaeohisfle ’bhUrgeols. who include industrialists, 


' rf w ^6rclfli iav »i'i e ^ in , a|ny Political, ' Dh^msqlves to tfae 'petitB ' bour- 
fedvp^n. l ^‘ P fi dagogiq _ 0 r- decora - geoisie, but . thp. attitude , is not 
; art t fft!?i- aild l ?^ cb on jlY exalts -reciprocated, Thg petite bourgeoisie 
ot^PF^-towIly disengaged; I likpS the upper classes and only 
• : i ™ s : wants to lewD what is good : it does 

‘ i'l^PloltaiLvn^w” divisive land . its best to copy Wlthin its limited 
1 of the pure means. -the standards It perceives as 
' ■ ' ft 'Me£.,A e : - la ofrere'd . set by ^ose above It., But for its 

j : L?8ltlmatl?«T -°f j how 1 the .pains it is^dpSipitad by Hie dqi^niuit- 

b L^ rt a . a of ;pro- s - as. wall as. by tha. workftigJclBssas. 

feShte', ■‘•■Setlii - malrifhlns- a (and. ope senses that. the author does 

‘ ' ra< 1 cqnteqiparary not sympathize;. with it eitber). . 
—hi : • i ' ,l- i “ f ' 1 • i W jhackgroundlof ^the dramatis 

. •I.'ImJ: “.DIB th&jtliAma hlin frAtw ninrh n8pf, ftr. fhe 


dmhus tiered 


Bourdieu describes only sketchily 
the principles by which he gets liis 
picture of consumption classes. He 
apologizes for this] the work, is 
still in progress, some of it Is 
coming out in articles, the 
methodology will be the subject of 
a separate book. Much has been 
published, already in Actes de la 
Recherche. Meanwhile he explains 
as much as lie considers necessary 
for the present study. The concept 
of human capital, used by educa- 
tional sociologists and Ohicagq 
economists In a rather narrow way, 
here expanded to Include cultural 
pepltal, Social . capital, symbolic 
capital end honorific capital. Cul- 
tural capital Is based upon educa- 
tional qualification^, but it Includes 
subsequent self-education in various 
ways. Social capital is the advant- 
. age that comes to a child from a 
' home well-endowed with cultural 
capital. Honorific capital means 
those for his of dvic recognition that 
accrue - to 1 q successful life in the 
top ' echelons of Industrial society. ' 
Symbolic capital is. mostly available 
to writers and artists, who can 
...symbolize their Virtuous commit-, 
ment to social criticism without 
necessarily doing anything to dis- 
turb'.Hie balance of social forces. 
It Is convenient to think of holdings 
in. these four kinds of capital as 
spiritual' resources ; combined with 
economic resources' they form a 
personal patrimony,. ; : ; 

Ip 1 all- industrial 1 countries, a 
' close correlation holds' between 
three' things:: father’s occupation, 
own . education 1 and; own econo- 
mic opportunities. Essentially 
Bdurdlems method is; to split these 
components. He draws -up a bocIo- 

E ttm of the dominant, glasses. On a 
arizontal axis, he. - starts . from the 
; patrimonial mix! ' lit \wljlch u lot. of 
- education goh$ with a'.Tfftle mor>y ; 
hfe 'then- mhves to - those - vhose 
.patrimotly ’Is ‘ made': tip' • equal/y of . 
■ With education ahd qnoney ; he 
ends with the last'patrimonfa. mix, 

. which gives more money tuatv Odu- 
cfltlon. He then draws b- c tn trial 
j' - vertical- .axis. With social cnpifal, 
.which, he' piayfally^celleJiyfuuident 
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SOCIAL ANTHROPOLOGY 
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Mortal remains 


cocktail parties end a heavy pi 
pm m me of social functions where 
ilicy can publicly demonstrate con- 
ventional lavlshness which will pay 


— — - — .. . By Rodney Needham 

does not entail a restless seeking anyone engaging m social inter- 

after change. However, a society aciion, one spiritual, one economic. - — 

in which everyone conforms to the Marriott Identifies a Hindu sub- - --- v . N ._ 

legitimated standards wlth.no re- stance-code which classifies tra ns- LOUIS -VINCtN r THOMAS . 


sur 

l.i mm 


p a society wirli no central legitinui- economic components. At the top of 

, tion of art, a nation of craftsmen, the Indian system of castes, at least Louis- Vincent ninmat is . nuirn 

present-day co | 0 rists, singers and folk niusi- in theory, are the Brahmins, who possessed by deal It. Jins is Ins 

It ions •.raises c j ans . Each little community and dominate the spiritual dealings and fourth book entitled a tier that . . n,.. 

re topic. Previous wui ks have ! ,V , ..V. u w ?' n«tta| i 

ied studies of death in, Africa, ^ 


frontier communities. 

If Buurdieu proposes that all 
challenge and competition be taken 
out of nrtistic work, he starts to 
sound like an old-time Protestant 
denouncing the false pomps of the 
Church. He is not against God, 


have the social pessinti 
who are having to strive. 

To turn all this into . 

English economic conditions 
formidable problems. . At home, 
buying 
a sign 
from 

not u — . . . 

the same dominant sectors might 
feel dipt the Impressionists had 
received the popular accolade 
which shifts them from a high- brow 
into a middle-brow taste. That the 
actual results should be the same 
in France as in England or 
America is not to be expected — on 
ihe contrary, the interest lies in 
the differences. Presumably the 
same principles of analysis could 
ho used anywhere to uncover the 
class structure that Is held in place 
ami legitimated hy holdings in 
spiritual capital. Unfortunately, we 
wait lor Roui'dicii’s next book 
iu learn those principles. 

Unfortunately, ton, it is difficult 
to anchor his interpretation to the 
tables that arc given. For example, 
taka the hearty working-class family 
who are supposed in the text to 
sweep away putty distinctions of 
table service, to be lavishly hospit- 
able and careless of form with 
their close friends and family. 

They are said not to submit eating 
in form — un instance nC their anti- 
Kantian aesthetic. But when we 
look ac tlic detailed 
see 
who 
"a 

What _ _ 

forms? It Is the working classes 
who say they like to end a festive 
meal with -singing and to fill the 
evening with games — distinctly 
.forme! to .this reviewer’s middle- 
class eye. One has the same 
uneasiness about the alleged differ- 
ence with respect to using clothing 
to differentiate between indoors 
and outdoors, formal and informal. 

The working class seems no less , - 

concerned to make distinctions , r,0w 1 how much the control 
witness rlie photographs of them the dominant class exerts thi 
in casual underwear in the kitchen legitimating art is balanced bi 
— though not the same distinctions opportunities for advancement 
and marked within . ..narrower 
economic limits. . , 

Their adherence to an ami-Kamian 
. aesthetic is crucial.- to Bourdicu’s 
story.- Suppose the statistics when 
analysed showed the dramatis per- 
sonae differing from each other 
along r smooth and gentle gradient 
of education .and social position ?. If 
the line is hard t0 discern at which r - - _ - ■ 

goodwill to war ds.legi time teart slops 

the , By Norman Hammond 

exploitation, but about- a country in 

; which everyone was striving to exert 
that pure aesilietic judgment which 
.Kant identified. The working 
classes in 1 France hive to be 
sharply differentiated from the 
petite bourgeoisie If Bourdieii’s 
drtitna is to hold the stage. And the 
same- goes for the petite bourgeoisie 


l.i representation colleoi,, I 
i«.;t ■’ and ilife 

liaper minuted ,i line of ihcn ^ 
emu-m. which m,„, recentfp ' 
!i* * u J?. 1 * Buntingtoq j 

1 eivr Meicitir s engnoinj; 

nuns u,- flew*: 

»l Morin tnu Knuul i CarriD 

l'U‘l». Thomas handsomelyS' 

ledges Hurt/, and he cites jn jj. 
tiun a large number of re i»- 
stmreos frum a field in whkii 
mm h rt, » outsiaiuliiiR auiboriij, but 1 
rmimiliuiiou nn the corpse it' 
tines mil readily yield a * 
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Irish history: revised and unrevised versions 


By Roy Foster 


The Troubles 
Thames TV 


rule, but epicurean delights are sequence of death : the corpse 
allowed within it—as in the austere 
iuicllectual tradition in France. 

Much more restricted and pinched 
are the Indian silver workers and 
skilled craftsmen, who only have 
_ . their own trade to follow. They 

but against those who exploit their practice the rules of purity more 
follows by claiming the sole right assiduously and tend to be forced 
to legitimate dealings in the sacred, by other castes to keep to them- 
Hu is not revealing the epistemo- selves — like the self-imposed strict- 
logicul shakiness of a theory of i„ C s and isolation of the petite 

aesthetic judgment, but attacking Its bourgeoisie in France. The big land- a ; ueS omelv enerossinE account of 
exploitation for social purposes. He owners 8n( i princes tem p t compari- ha nnens fin “ lev niita- 

is^^wn^ihc consequenws o s?n wWl Bourdleu’s liberal profes- 


Would I hut dtiffodil ini lbs might 
indeed stare from the sockets of its 
eyes. Abandon a human body, in 
the tropics especially, and before 
long the eye sockets are pits packed 
level and almost viscously with 
while other 


concomitants. . 

in the maim ' 
catalogues: • 
first covers Lumisies and attimt 
Hie second deals with the treaua . 
of the corpse. The range of 
ledge exhibited is impressive, u 
also instructive, hut the furihwo , 
descriptions und the prncdr'.' 
liixiinomies are curried the i? 
does it hcconie obvious is • 
mortuary usages (excluding 
mndei ill ties us cryogenics) fall h 


squirming maggots, 

effects, in bloated and lilackened .... Mr„ 

tissues are unspeakable. But they "'"—.VciSd n 

are not indescribable, and in his lcl a *^, ,t nt it P £ ,ht. r*. 

opening chapter Thomas provides a hihln.s, and that it is ihlt h 


malic liiniialinn which tri- 
ne counts for global siniilaridaL 
cuslnin. 1 


SP'gW thal “ nd i“ b s SedTvfl] ‘.S bStS“hr« and 
W01 kCTS CRrt only £iV6 £dOS8 SUD“ civ vparc fr» rpflrh a rLpIamiI e(n»u 

& C abo a ve The^idiS&L^S * ni the chLical particulars of the 

distintegration are squalidly hurl- 


direction is switched and what was 
legitimately beautiful becomes 
trash. As Michael Thompson ex- 
pounds this theme, in his Rubbish 
Theory, the in ceres tin 
are . about kinds _ 
about how soon the 

and what , scope an original artist Indian cuTuneYrom their point of riorK 
may have in one society rather than v iew as in Europe. But their weak- 
anodier for challenging the ----- 


esting questions not pronounce ait their docility or . u- «‘ e squ. nu.y imri- 

of Fegitimating, on tfeir independ'en* of Sen?; ^ liffTSE^u/ 

is cycle changes indeed there are as few studies of ® ; JL ““imaied, out whiffs of cut- 



raorp hoses,” as he delicately puts 

The shaping factor is nn' 
much reason as teclinoloy, xr 
the unbounded variety in «t: 
tions of the fate of the soul in., 
nearly matched by the choki 
menus in the disposal of the a? 
Murcover. A. L,. Kroeber sk- 
in 1927 (in a study not Hud ' - 
Thomas) that, in tropical fww 
South America at uny rata, c. . 
need he no correlation has 

This natural course of putrefac- oschatulogiail . dl '£ 


tion is hardly to be borne by the disposal oi the d ^“ d m ™ s j^v 

;y» 

the 

methods by which men have 


and the " anthropology” Tends to "iujify 
s sub-titlo refers to the coaccimnlion o’t the corp«n 
h v wiiirh ... an but at the same time m 


and trdtild gallop out of^ control If 
artists filled the world. Whatever 


mate art. 

There is na 


reduces any tiieaveticnl 
tions, and it makes uie t>: 


iirnsis Fined me woriu. whatever R1 , n i V cio ^uliirh^Tr,^ 

inornl for society we should take ^ H rlJ In “Men I 

from it, the great interest of Bour- Lh me nrs whn def?n P t h P 1 rdn n^ fn call ”» wr 
dieu’s book will lie in the strength i" “ in the , 


or disguised or other- 
wise rendered less nauseating the , aaa , 

corruptio " of ,he cadaver \ aJnrSft .h. 

cunciiisions in Le Cailavre. -• 

Never thuluss, the value d| 
book as a rupoxitory of 
Information is quite high, Wf- 
details are sometimes I’ainsti. 


infll « m m ^ •> ill 

SKI contrast with each other have- so 
>neo i;,iu .........i i... _ 


have been most phnntasti- 
wrote Sir Thomas Browne, 
.singular, contrivances of 


of his njethod (He has publUffiri h le mtttli VSth^to mlS dissolution at 

two books in 1980 on methodology.) dislike t«ch«2aS Ml- the centre of the most elaborate 


dislike teachers and teachers dislike 


— wi3m.c lcuuici a aiiu learners uisiine , _ , ; (ictaiis are sumuimif 

Clearly it is important to scruti- the petit bourgeois. Let us hope that „ * 2 metetiul recourses tl , r bi,ig or curious. People wb* 

mze the reinforcing processes in one day a solid book will pay S*®. * stQn ?V Presence— i rtiat of obsessed by a horror of being k- 
the class system. One would like to honour to the uetife bourgeoisie , v 16 cot pae— which in any society u |j Va w jjj I10 , be encotirt^i 


Ireland : a television history 
BBC TV 

TAYLOR DOWNING (editor) : 

The Troubles 

208pp. Thames/MacDonald Future. 
£4.95. 

0 7088 196G 4 

ROBERT KEE : 

Ireland : a history 

256pp, Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 

£9.95. 

0 297 77855 2 

“Narrative is' linear ; action is 
.folid.” Carlyle’s encapsulation of 
the impossibility of retailing his- 
tory accurately is well Illustrated 
by the difficulties evidently en- 
countered in the making of Thames 
Television’s The Troubles and the 
BBC’s Ireland: a television history 
—and in watching them. It is Im- 
possible riot to compare the under- 
takings directly ; though Thames 
remains firmly located in the Ulster 
•nightmare while Robert Kee ranges 
back to the first invasions, his 
admitted object is also ** to illu- 
''ntinate the aii-nowerful history 
behind the conflict in Northern 
.Jreland”. Where The Troubles 
.wins out is in its narrower cora- 
■pa«, permitting detailed exposition 
•and exploration of deeper layers; 
'as wall as more impersonal presenta- 
tion, Rosalie Crutch ley’s orooditig- 
contralto being less distracting than 
t obert ,»? ' many-patterned suit- 
ings. Whether more Impersonal 
.means more detached is, however. 

; arguable. 

—The problems of representing 
Instorjr in pictures, arc reflected by 
tne books accompanying the series, 
mantes, adopt an awkward parallel 
construction, the narrative inter- 
spersed with boxed-off sections 


enlarging upon the illustrative 
material. Though marred by in- 
accuracies and oversimplifications 
uncharacteristic oF the accompany- 
ing programmes, it makes a worth- 
while addition to the pathetically 
small body of accessible general 
literature on the Ulster background. 
Robert Koe’s book is particularly 
interesting in attempting to face 
up to some of the problems appar- 
ently burked on the screen : thus 
the _ sea-changes which Irish 
nationalism " underwent from the 
eighteenth century on are placed, 
in the text, against some kind of 
changing social, economic and 
Ideological background, whereas 
the programmes often seem to sub- 
scribe to the old idea of apostolic 
succession from Tone to Parnell to 
Pearse, enshrined in the school- 
books of thirty years ago. 

, But there are troubling admis- 
sions here too. Kee’s treatment of 
the Famine as the persona] responsi- 
bility of Charles Trevelyan seems 
to many the worst kind of reduc- 
tionism, stemming directly from Mrs 
Woodham-Smi tit’s well-meant emo- 
tionalism in The Great Hunger 
rather than from the weight of care- 
ful research by social and economic 
historians which implicitly ques- 
tioned many of her generalizations. 
In the introduction to his book he 
admits, “ no academic historian 
could regard the treatment of 
Trevelyan as fair ; but from the 
point of view of the television pro- 
grammes there were more important 
considerations than being wholly 
fair to Trevelyan ”. It is * consider- 
ations” like these (the search for 
vividness, the desire to inculcate a 
sense of moral outrage and to direct 
it at a target) which a generation 
of Irish historians has devoted itself 
to destroying. While Kee includes 
some nods to revisionism on issues 
like the Penal Laws (earning, fo his 
credit, a characteristically reaction- 
ary splutter from Time' Out), the 
overall thrust of the narrative in- 
evitably tends to simplification, 
There is also a worrying tendency to 
unhistorical " parallels 7 ’. The Birm- 
ingham pub outrage was not 
analogous to the nineteenth -century 


Clerkenwcll bombing; the Treaty of 
1921 was not a “surrender to ter- 
rorism ” in the same way that a 
withdrawal from Northern Ireland 
today would be ; the recurrent 
flashes forward to the Holy Father 
on bis PapemDbile in Phoenix Park 
as an illustration oE Ireland's 
Catholic identity are both clumsy 
and bizarre. 

There are, however, other kinds 
□f vividness which television is 
peculiarly well adapted to convey. 
Both series uso landscape to 
ravishing effect; though where Kee 
opts for dreaming fields and tran- 
quil shores, The Troubles creates 
wonderful images with bleak 
straggles oE houses against lowering 
skies, and the bald light of dawn 
on the Ballymurphy estate. The 
contemporary film footage used by 
both programmes for tweotieth- 
century events is utterly absorb- 
ing ; the fact that Thames could 
more or less restrict themselves to 
this makes its series compul- 
sively good television throughout. 
Mr Kee, on the other hand, is hard 
put to it for visual material in his 
earlier programmes. There is 
simply too much narration against 
symbolic monuments ; and though 
Kee is blessed wish a television 
presence more intelligent and less 
condescending than any telly-dou 
alive, he quickly becomes some- 
thing of a symbolic monument him- 
self. ■ By Programme 5, and James 
Stephens’s long walk round Ire- 
land, the identities of narrator and 
subject are hopelessly confused. 
(“He felt himself an isolated figure 
and was sometimes even taken for 
a foreigner”, intones the dis- 
embodied Kee, while the real Kee 
trudges up provincial streets, his 
Burberry cynically eyed by the 
locals. H His quest for Irish 
nationalist ideals seemed to have 
very little reality for the ordinary 
people of that date ... yet his con- 
fidence was such that lie felt .the 
Irish people must be sound’ at 
heart.”) 

Eventually, Kee made the fear- 
ful mistake of using actors instead. 
The most disastrous episode is 
number 6, featuring’ ■■ goitrous 
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sullied flesh: which soon 
against both memory anil rite senses. 
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Layard’s line 
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Vietnam were systemaiWUJTO - 
In transit it wus found 
per cant nf casus 
“ anomalies "—scratches ,o» 
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In search of the swan’s way 


This is the common factor which 
. /“k® .‘he wavelengths of visible 

light in the study of colour sym- 
bolism) appears to make feasible n 

comparative treatment of mortuary - . . , 

sites such a* Mur! inmt . 1 , [? r ? clices ; As <he author contend 1, mntitm makes it mow pj " 1 % 
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arms, corpses tinned over. 


SETON LLOYD: 

Foundations .in tbe Bust. 
New aud revised edjtfon 
216pp. Thames and 


■ itself. The story: requires that their TIw* first edition Of Setop Lloyd's 
distinctive existence be established. . Classic history of archaeology . |n 
Dominant exploiters are often Mesopotamhj vvas published in i947» 

■* r * . .. - the centenary of. Layard’s amazing did. tor 
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admiration as well as hate. The discoveries at Nlmrud and his tertta- Competition 
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she, more than anyone, dis- 
seminated it all over the globe. (She 
refused to dance for Diagnilev 
after he commissioned -Stravinsky. 
She did not like modern mitsic and 
came to think of her own company 
and repertoire as an opposition 
party to Ills.) The exhibition in- 
cludes medals presented to her by 
donors as remote from one another 
geographically and. culturally as 
Die King of Denmark and the 
Mayor of Lima. Children 6n every 
continont saw her danca and imme- 
diately knew that dancing was the 
only thing they ever wanted to do. 
Among them were Frederick Ash- 
ton in Peru, Robert- Helpman in 
Australia ana Margot Fonteyn in 
China . Ballet schools sprang up 
wherever she planted her foot. In 
the film the incredible journeys 
she undertook with 1 her' company 


are illustrated' -by .animal-patting. 
Before setting off she pats her dog 
in Hampstead, and her swans* In 
Egypt she pats camels, elephants in 
Delhi and. more sw^ns in Agra; in 


in Hamr 


and . her swans* In 


bourgeoisie riot ’as trap fieri 
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Perhaps, we trial !y 1 have rio tltina 
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.author 
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thieir existence 
with distinctive 
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Mr Orton does 
blind with number* 
with little knowledg® ^ 
nisttics should n °t h*»ve .m 
Flculty in understand^?® 
book arid in appreclwnfft j , 
■ tq.‘ read. Eilch mathomatlcs ' can neip 
i question asked lesser , extend . MHOWJ ■. 
the material aeoloRist 1 



fcSSfv to' ^ ‘J? cht *h)|a lectures. On 
I-™ f 0 '.JflWas the turri of an 


a/T i -Hujsns 
Hans ' ^ i t ^ 0ub T es dme than Ru^- 
“iy/ was -M’ - autocratic 

Is* iS5i5 * c, - wv * n oia 

jw.^eunion,- attended by num- 


h be- 
jBiiL . in, iHaskelPs - words— 

fit* . ■ 

wSteMl ba,ck the npit day, 
itiShfi ‘ffiucwto * from the 

SSEtfo •& /Archive,', * put, 


hum, uiuiu on^tiia * u rtgiu I **t 

Benares she pats monkeys and d 
snake, in Australia an owl and a 
kangarop, Slie has a vast and very 
chic wardrobe for doing this in. 
(and two ritoods: imperious -anci 
ecstatic. . 

' Mar^ ' Fick ford atid” Douglas 'Fair- 
banks helped; to film h‘^ dancing, 
riad'fre- saw quite: a. Iqt , of Footage 
(thotiglL it , did riot ..'.include ' her 
jnqst ' famous place, Tbe Dpipg 
' ifbl at.’ 

Iy a , a '(Jr 

iilSntj . Brie 

poppy.At the end 

this ' Ja'st' dance .sha /.managed 
critch ' hold - of -all four, petals, qf ; 
Insarioiy . ' turinecom J ng 1 « skirt ; and 
bring them-' •jip'fDuno her head, to 
' slitjc, like Hie neatest- of .parcels,., to 
the , grqtriid. Jhe guRliUes.fot;, tyjucli - 





gave an Inkliug of the unbroken 
Flaw of her movement that made 
her dancing seem, so Contem- 
poraries said, completely spon- 
taneous and as natural as the rip- 
ple on a lake. There was no display 
of virtuosity : nothing she did 

would have been technically 
boyOnd a fourth-year Student. 

Nor was there i anything dis- 
tinguished about the choreography, 
ana some of tjie music was kitsch. 
Many of her thernos remind < one 
how much she was a ch|Id of the 
Edwardian age, when what Maeter- 
linck called ■ “ die - soul of soulless 
things" was a popular subject for 
the arts and stages swarmed- with 
■birds, beasts, insects, . and emana- 
tions. Everyone who ever saw -her 
. -r-and that includes people - who 
know what, they were talking about, 
like Foklne. and Haskell— thought 
qhe was the. greatest dpneer. who- 
ever jived.. Unlike Jier wonderful' 
contemporary Karsavina, she was 
reactionary m her taste. Karsavina 
was the thinking mao’s ballpilna, 
Pavlova the . darling qf . (he world. 
Karsavina was- unusally versatile 
and perhaps she was the greater 
artist. It is opt the all-rounders 
who capture the popular imn&lna-' 
tion, though, but dancers who have 
some indefinable?, mysterious lngre- 
; die at inthelr ai% Jike Nijinsky — 
and' Pavlova.' There has to bC— as 
Foklne s^id there was about her, 
whCri'-they ytere working together!, 
un. ’ hi$ Dying Swdh—" a miracle 
that cannot be rationally 
tfrplahied • 

The; Figaro critic said tliat she 
wqs. **fiQ "dancei^-she to - a direct 
emanation, from Paradise This, is 
quoted in Valerian Svetlrif E’e ipoflo- • 
graph: ,. of,:- 1822 ■ which • < can-. ■ be 
bought . at. the Museum; bookstall in 
■, a . .reprint .. ( Anna Pavlova, >. 194pp. 
:DoVer ( Book?,. Q. 486:^0 473). . It is 
cbeapirit ^3*l{*:.:jt.coatatn£'not only 


Gladstone, a Parnell with a faint 
Ulster accent, and Mrs O'Shea por- 
t rayed ns a lean and mean Mis 
Simpson. Biographical attention is 
lavished on Parnell, though an 
opportunity to right a small histori- 
cal wrong to lost by mlsprouounc- 
hjB bis name throughout with what 
Mrs O'Shea (the real one) called 
" that dreadful emphasis on the 
”, ”■ .More seriously, the Chief is 
identified — twice — by his most 
untypical speech about the boun- 
dary of a nation, and the selective 
dramatization of the Home Rule 
debates gives the erroneous impres- 
sion that both Gladstone and Par- 
nell are preoccupied with the prob- 
lem of Ulster. By contrast O'Con- 
nell, the real enigmatic giant of 
nineteenth-century Irish history, 
receives scant attention. At the 
time, this instalment alone tempted 
one to change channels for' good. 

From this historical point, how- 
ever, the power of pictured reality 
takes over; the film of Dublin’s 
buildings collapsing after 1916. 
used by both programmes, could 
not be more apposite, nor the inter- 
views with survivors alternately 
more moving and more chilling. 
Some coups are impressive in their 
very triviality ; the blank-faced 
adjutant who actually negotiated 
with Pearse In the smoking GPO 
recalls the colour qf the trousers he 
himself was wearing, but little else. 
The visual material, and Kee's use 
of it, are remarkable ; so are the 
facts recorded in reminiscence, from 
the marvellous symbolism nf mak- 
ing rebel barricades with effigies of 
the King and Kitchener taken from 
the waxworks in Henry Street, to 
the cheerful admissions of the scale 
of personation in the Sinn Fain 
election victory (“■ I voted abou t 
twenty times, all fot; Phil Sltnnalian, 
and I was only one of many ”), 

. These memories become progres- 
sively more searing with the experi- 
ence of civil war, and Robert Kee’s 
last programmes Ore superbly 
orchestrated into the final episodes 
based on documentary footage shot 
up to the present day : contem- 
porary history qt its most absorbing. 

It to an interesting but irrelevant 
point whether 1 the Jest BBC pro- 
grammes, which were edited very 
shortly before transmission, owe 
some of their added edge to The 
Troubles , which began halfway 
through Ireland: a television his- 
tory and ended soonor. Certainly 
film material and subjects for inter- 
view overlap in the two series ; 
though Hie Thames gambit of a 
dialectical converse between a 
notably cogent selection of histor- 
ians adds a depth to the commen- 
tary from the beginning. In the first 
episode. The Troubles, ]s as prone 
as Mr Krie to selectivity, over- 
compression and reliance upon 
,f vivid ” effects.. '(As illustration of 
the folk-memory of the Famine' an 
old man recalled haw he “ had 
heard” of corpses found jvitli their 
mouths stained ' green by ' eating 
grass and nettles-^R “ folk 
memory " .actually imbibed by any- 
one unfortunate enough to have 
been educated out of Carty’s school 
’textbook History of Ireland.) But 
as with Mr Kee, when -the partici- ■ 

B ams take over, on content por ary 
Ira or in .soft-voiced recollections, 
the programme is hypnotic.- This '.is -- 
as true . for the RUC baton -charge 
In Derry or the battle of Burntollet 
as for the film of the first Daii, or 
Michael . Collins selling Repubiicap 
Bonds outsidri St -Enda’S. And the 


germ in the blood", in one tele- 
vised historian’s phrase) ia related, 
at tlie climax of both series, to an 
immutable historical formation. 

Thus tho original conception is 
partly vindicated. But the watching 
hstorian must retain doubts; his 
discipline is, after' all, exploratory 
and tentative, Even on the recent 
past, both series duck the question 
of the extent to which Ulster atti- 
tudes have been articulated rather 
wan manipulated by their tradi- 
tional leaders (who may appear no 
less repellent a bunch for dint). 
The changing social realities which 
make the whole Southern polity 
far more different from the North 
than either is from Britain — a 
question for which religion is only 
a cypher — are left unexplored. Arid 
no one watching either programme 
would realize that recent scholar- 
ship suggests the Fenians were In- 


:',thqs& ..wore Jo#t. Jn r Ape. jjnaqii$P( 
,fHofcqf;.j»f . .the. eapjy . .fihrt,, One 
rt dmber^-ta . K relsJer’s ... , R ondinO— 
Tffyp’.-; repented, in slow' motion . and 


■i.Pavi ovato, ( o,wn .wh^pily- Edward!?* 
i &ag?s;Frm r] My; -A-i/e, ..but .ayiarge 
number- i-i oR’ photographs ' • and 
designs.. , ; qnd - iS' .,trphalate4 : with 
delectable qualnjiKJsa. , 5 ■ 


advance iri to the present is epito- 
mized by Michael; Farrell, : on. news- 
reel as civil rights demonstrator in 
’96*. f»rid ,in the studio as a pundit 
in 1980. . 

"And here, history becomes present 
politics. The film of mob Confron- 
tations in Ballast, vand the abandon- 
ing of : homes before, the troops 
moved' in, should give cause to con- 
sider what would happen : if they 
left— even though' the record of the 
film shows unequivocally and dls- 

E asfcianately the ineptness ' rind 
tutallty of their, behaviour. , The. 
images of. Dr Paisley and hia root 
.support give 1 the He to' tha- fatuous 
and .‘condescending - - argumriritM that 
the Irish would L<*$ettia it -thiim- 
•salyes y lfw army left; .go does 
the! sight 1 of Protestant, ritobs declar- 
iffg j au ■intention r’to: flght'Wesfit}i»- ’ 
ster and then sldgi ng 1 f'.Grid- < BaVe 
cbe Queen The- time-rfarped- and 
alien i political nature of a society 
,b^ed^ ; to^ Jlots-.'.antL .represslot) . (“ a 


spired as much by contemporary 
Europoan movements and tlie Anglo- 
French crisis of 1859 as by any 
native tradition of nationalism : that 
tne -Famine’s horrific effects were 
geographically highly concentrated 
(Kee s emotional picture of the 
Dublin mayor feasting amid starva- 
tion begs an important question) 
and that the idea that it inspired 
later mnoteentli -century nationalism, 
while teleologically attractive, is not 
borne out by detailed study; that 
British Conservatives tip to 
1886 were ready to try Home Rule; 
that the Land War was a revolution 
of rising expectations among the 
better-off tenantry against a Danlc- 
rupt land system ; that the change- 
oyer from the Home Rule party to 
Sinn Fein at constituency level' was 
a change of rhetoric, not of ideo- 
iogical ■ substance or oven of locbl 
style. 

There is a Whig interpretation of 
Irish nationalist history— Whig In 
the sense of linear progressmsqi. 
of history on tho side of the 
wipnerS. It is easy and logical to put 
across, especially given a seductive 
medium, an hour a week, and access 
to the memories of the civilized, 
articulate and utterly sincere (even 
if the recollection that haunts the 
memory is *'T put ’em up agin' tlto 
•wall, said * The -Lord ha 1 mercy on 
your. souls*, an* plugged the two o* 
them ”). But those scholars, now 
beginning to retire, who launched 
a heroic effort to explore the inore 
ambivalent dimensions of Irish 
history must feel some doubt at the 
simplifications on their television 
screens these last two months. It 
mav certainly be the case that for a 
British audience these bold outlines 
are salutary— given the extraordln* 
aiy apathy among public and pollti- 
clans about their domestic war.' But 
my Impression has been the depress- 
ing one that both series, and both 
books, have chiefly effected an Irish 
audie nee-in- Ireland and In Britain. 
And this is where such history .is 
feast needed ; the Irish obsession 
with history serving the same nuiltl- 
P', e junction as the British obsession 
with class — a reminder of pa;t 
superiority., and a reason for 
present failures* ■■ 

■ Nevertheless, it could be modi, . 
much worse; Curiously, Immediately 
after one of Robert : Kee’s pro- 
grammes the viewer * could switch 
: to Omnibus end see clips of - Kern 
petit Griffith's banned film about 
Michael Collins, -in which asinine 
and inaccurate commentary alterm 
ated with’ deluded old Republicans 
Instancing the career of Wolfe 
Tone as proof positive that with 
British Withdrawal tlie Ulster lion 
would lie down with (ho lamb. This 
was pr.esept ad, and evidently con- 
ceived, with . a 1 concentrated emo- • 


Griffith s on (pourings could noty.be 
broadcast with a reasonable chance 
of few people, being fooled by thorn, 
tne . credit would be due to T<he 
• Troubles ond l Ireland k television 
history : th^t is, if tlie. .available 
audience was on e . wlitoji heedqd jo' 
be., m fqr ined in the %st plaoaj.,^ ; 
T - ‘ ■’•.. ! Ullf 

How to' draniatize politics fat tele- 
vision seems ; likely , to' be one"' of' 
-the r-. subjects discussed. ■ flan 
McEwan,; Richard Eyre -and Davtcl 
Hare at. the Riverside' Studios, Ham* 
mersmlth, b’n, Saturday, February -i4 a . 
.at 3.flp. p. tp.j r j The - event is; being 
held -to ; lauricli- Jonathan. Cane’s 
publication o£ three telqvtolon plays 
, by .McEwap.,;, i.-, -L- r . 
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Close up 


The relics of Dizzi-Ben-Dizzi 


By Galen Strawson 

Loulou 

Various cinemas 


Maurice Piulat is the most 
acclaimed unacclaimed film ditectoi’ 
in France— but it is of necessity a 
transit ion ni state, not only bocause 
of the ccuitradiction it contains, but 
also, in PLnltu’s case, because of the 
excellence of his films. His most re- 
cent, Loulou, is a work of striking 
naturalism— everything about the 
characters is wholly plausible; wot 

S ' (although especially) their 
iRiie, but also their demeanour, 
the play of feelings on their 
fnces, their laughter, their anger — 
out! duii i' situation. The incon- 
clusive fights ere exactly right. 
Watching Lite family lunch in the 
suburbs of Tar is, with everyone 
talking at once, one is surprised by 
the thought that there is u camera 
r>!ie.-e; the more so, perhaps, when 
line considers that Pialat always 
films fairly close up, adopting, as 
rlic technical basis of his avowed 
realism, the constraint of working 
with a maximum focal length of 
70-fiUuim, and preferring 4Q-50mm 
lenses — “ the most realistic lenses 
One inny doubt the wisdom of this 
restriction, or its justification by 
reference to realism, but it gives a 
strong fu.mal unity to the film. 

Lbiihni is u friendly but feckless 
lcatlierjackcceri layabout, nn 
louburd, uu gros loulou; and 
C drill'd Depardieu steps effortlessly 
into tlte part. At a dixcoihequo he 
meets Nelly (Isabelle Huppert), 
squalling with her lover Andrd (Guy 
Mind land) of ihreo years’ standing, 
who Is also her boss at the adver- 
tising agency where she works. 
Nelly ends up in bed with Loulou ; 
it collapses under them: Rowing 

with Andre, she leaves him and her 
job, for life with Loulou In small 
cafes and hotel beds. Later they 
toko u flat (implausibly cheaply). 
Their relationship, while sexually 

S assionate, is enormously good- 
umoured and affectionate. 
Although they are from different 


Dizzy and Bcaconsficld 

Low Memorial Library, Columbia 


By his own count, Benjbmin Disraeli 
died, twice. The first time was in 
1876, when he entered the “ Elysian 
fields” as Earl of Beaconsrield. 
Thereafter, as Lytton S track ey later 
put it, he moved like " an Hssufuous 
mummy from dinner party to dinner 
party”' (with an historic detour to 
Berlin) unril the spring of 1881, 
when fie lapsed into a fatal illness. 
As he qualified pre-eminently as 
his own maker, it is anyone’s guess 
whom he went to meet beyond the 
grave. Perhaps It was Prince Albert, 
for whom he reportedly declined to 
carry a message from his widowed 
monarch and fellow author. 


class backgrounds, the film has no -- == 

dark Lnvmiuian colours, being con- « if AM . 

earned not at all to stress the theme Dj OiepilCIl 

of sexual fascination across class __ — _ 

barriers ami the role-playing and 
mnifi'tzise foi to which it almost in- 
evitably gives rise, but rather the 
extent to which their class differ- 
ence simply fails to concern them 
in the genuineness of their affec- 
tion. 

Short of money, Nelly returns to 
her job ; then, pregnant by Loulou, 
loses it again. Loulou is enthu- 
siastic about her pregnancy, but 
makes very little effort to get a job, 
insisting that he will do so when 
the baby arrives, not before. Nelly 
cannoc trust him, and has an abor- 
tion. The film ends in his drunken 
despondency at her lack of trust; 
but it seems dear that their rela- 
tionship is by no means over. 

It has been claimed that Pialat’s 
work hAs its roots in the French 
realist tradition of the 1930s. But 
Lhis is dubious. For that tradition, 
although “ realist ” in so far as it 
took the lives of ordinary people as 
its subject, remained fundamentally 
sentimental in its outlook, and un- 
reconstructed ly melodramatic in its 
inclinations. Depardieu directed by 
Pialct is not Jeau Gabln, and 
Loulou, by contrast with 
more fully deserves the 
11 realist ”, bo nil on account 
evident directness of its inspiration 
in ordinary life (in what Heidegger 
calls “ average everydayness ” — 
albeit the average everydayness of 
& love affair) and on account of the 
success with which it recreates that 
life. Nothing is romanticized; the 
protagonists' lives are utterly un- 
lieroic, and (pace President Reagan) 
rightly so. 

There is a sense of “realist” in 
which a work in the realist genre 
cannot be bad, for ' 
unienlistic, so that 
actually a condition of belonging 
in the genre. Loulou is profoundly 
reajlst fit that sense;- and although 
it is nelLher a great film .nor a 
particularly profound one, it is a 
work of great skill, and is both 
remarkable and, charming in its 
entirely convincing portrayal of 
enduring affection and attraction. 


William B. Mthni.mil, inr.iiur of I lit* 
Herbert II. L.ehin.in I'nlliviioii .h 
I he university's Sdimil of Inter- 
national Affairs. Kim.v five vt.ii* 
ago, Mr T.it-buumi hL-g.ni his pursuit 
of Disraeli, wiitiie am-Uris lie uli- 
inined from mii-uf-ilie v.-.iy -smiu e-i 
in London, Nuiv York. New Hawn 
mid Syracuse. I nil Lilly tlr.iivii in 
Lord Broughuin, Mr l.it-lini .inn w.is 
converted from W bigger y i« Tmv 
Democracy by the biiigr.ipliicnl 
volumes of Munypunuy ami Buckle. 
“I litive always been faseiuuied hy 
what the French cull ihr spirit of 
contradiction lie writes in the 
February number nf f.ihrmu 
uinns, tho journol of tlic Friends 
of the Colombia I .ilirai ivs. And, ns 
exhibited here, Disraeli t-piionn/eil 
that spirit. 

The novelist claims pride of place, 
with first editions of nil the cele- 
brated works in which Michael Fool, 
writing in the 7'f.S, has discerned 
the qualities of a “ first -rank " 


lilcuiiy merit, hut 


redolent 


The wide open spaces 


■■the Spirit of ciiiiirddiciiop" i • ' Rv rVlina Fnv 
first ciiniim-iiiled Disraeli to l' Uy UeiHld TOA 
in.inii, are copies nf Thu r-Lil — 


copn 

Kunnynn’dv , 111,1 
hiogrupliy" of 
liiick. 


I**- 1 icilef, 
'■w, " pohiti 
•“id tieorge $ 


_ J 

l, gh cariiKins, many ft 
ut Punch and nn i- 


Um politir.il side is I'cpreun- 
i hiefly thi on 

ihe pages 



The centenary of the second end * y 

more emphatic of Disraeli’s demises * nilSiift 

fifiinoi,, i-nmin nmm-a r««r< hv authoritatively Hscubcd to Disraelis 


is now fittingly commemorated by 
an exhibition of Disraeliana in the 
tomb-like rotunda of Columbia 
University's Low Memorial Library. 
Entitled Dizzy mid BeacqnsficTd, 
as if to acknowledge the double 


the’ 1930s. liff-time of its subject, the- display g™" “g 
, jjjtle o£ & e °P en 10 public until riienas anu 
mt of ttlie Februarv 27. The items on view do Phue. 


co-authorship, is not nviiilHhlc, 
there is a copy of another curiosity, 
The Voyage of Captain Popaiiillu, 
courtesy of the Picrpout Morgan 
Library. Other items were loaned hy 
Gordon Ray, chairman of the 
a redoubtable hiltiio- 


not include the air-cushion which The copy of The \ 
Sir Philip Rose thoughtfully prof- Disraeli’s second novel, 
fered as a more comfortable 
deathbed. Rut assorted other 
“emblems of mortality” — and 
immortality— are amply manifest. 


The core of the exhibition comes 
from a private collection, recently 
presented to the Rare Books and 
Manuscripts Library at Columbia by 


Young Duke, 
I, bears an in- 
scription to Mrs Sara Austen, a 
“friend” of a different sort, who 
had been instrumental in securing 
the publication of Grcif. 

Autograph letters, in relatively 
short supply, include exchange* be- 
tween Disraeli and political associ- 
ates as well as some between Isaac 
DTsracll and his publisher. Of less 


» ■ i, ... . *iae> 

In/, * 1 - lie it- l)i //i, orphan oj - 
dad". Among the ]Ointographs ? 
several pou rails of George Ait- 
who nude a spec in lily nf impcn.'- 
.ning Disraeli nn suga (for thcE r 
lime in 1 ( ) 1 1 ) and on screw t 
DJ 21 and again, with the bend* 
.sound, in 193(1). Snatches oi iV 
music and other memorabilia l 
io create the flavour nf theft} 
inn period, which Disraeli difl 
much to accuntuaie. Inerit^ 
there is u silk mourning sen!/ 
broidered with his pensive «/ 
icnmicc. The re is also an eink 1 ■ 
ware jar, festooned with quota. 1 - ■ 
from the novels which betravaal* 
of cynicism; that in itself it**’; 
cdilorhil skill. f 

Apart from the programme fcj'. 
play u bout Disraeli, neifar 
entirely by a cast of cliildreu 1 
oddest item on view mw ; • • 
unoilier scarf showing Gladiteo 
coronet on top of his head mj' 
map of Cyprus on the well kr,: • 
him, “ niuking up os Disritfi'f . 
preparniion for the general dm,* 
of I860. It is a fanciful rc; 
artfully executed, but the % 
of contradiction ’* it implies » ' > 
wholly lacking. Gladstone kay 
sort of tiling to the likes of Gk 
A rliss. 


the realist genre a .g • . iia - l* •. 

that ’sbecess M An atheist and his religious wars 


{• 


By W. W. Robson 

The Massacre at Paris 
Citizens' Theatre, Glasgow 


is also in part the Alazon nr proud and hutc hot -faced. And Jill fy si: . 

Cuesur, brings so much vivacity to i»(i- 
uf Catherine de Medici, when"- 


man, modelling himself on 
ready to hazard all to uchicvc his 
aims. He is, too, uiid very mar 


Side by side in Scarborough 


kcdly, the Eiron or sly villuin, pull- 
re i P g s V ings ’ manipulating. both 

these character- types have parallels 

1 1,1 " " - in Marlowe’s other pluys, and In 

Elizabethan tragedy ponei ollv. Tho 
distinctiveness of Guise U that whnt 


One of Marlowe’s later plays, per- 
haps his last, .The Massacre at 


By Hilary Spurting 

Suburban, j Strains 
Round- House ' ’ 


Conquests, only confirms the 
general listless air of a leftover or 
discard. The best thing in it is 
the heroine’s attempt to tackle both 
the frightful cold and her unenthu- 
ajastic I0yer , .by unpacking a‘ 
cet-hfi - * ■ ' " * ' 


first, staged in 1593, The play cor- 
iblem 


Jo wo mudo >o much less 
than sho wus in real life. 
see her as something mcfe^ 
merely power-liungry “"“..S 
critical. The coftiumcs op d Vj.: 
vroata un api»roi>riaU!ly s»i'. 
utmosphevo. • t . 

Tt is j pity that rhe liiile . 
of the murder of 


pink silk pocket 
nightie with 


landkercbief-sized 


Paris is Ilitle 'known, ahd hai not JSSff Usp 1,1,1 io !J 

btoa much performed since it wan * •!} ^ j then the thhijj u.spiicd m lills i im i u V i «■ — vu.- - 

' ■ 1 — to. He enjoys consnlracy - for its own |iliHmmp4i<)r, when 6ml* 

fife» r «H U8 , ' ,ls , ‘ nuenchlciw about his ,; dichoinnilM . 

i.J r8 j.l ^ 10n *J ,e v/oak Kmg offers como over mnro vividly (H 
him the crown lie refuses it, lolling touch of Iho nuthor 0 f f8 fi! 
the audience till at ho must “dls- about hj; ami ir limy l> avfi ;v; 
sembla i but giving no Imelliglblo mistake to Introduce a 
reason why. To a modern this seems The Tempest ur one 


tainly presents many problems to 
the producer. The surviving text is 
terribly garbled, the poet’s lan- 
guage and versification often muti- 
lated ; and it probably represents 
only about half the play M 


vuiy uuuul nan me play Marlowe o * w e" • nv icinpvsi nr ■. 

wrote. But it is in any rase dlffi- ?u Clcflr Cn ?° of raiinmili/utiou, mid mhcrwlso this is «» : 

cult tb believe that even in its PP rtra,r of Guise nuikes an in- mul not wholly uiiliHirocw’i V 
compiete form it wbuld havo ? rtc " , *9 n ! .°. Marlowe’s diiction. .'I, 


the proviso, “ I . may 
fully clothed under: 


have to. remain 

ueath.”. It U thb quintessential cry 
of British, bedroom comedy 


Ndt ■ the ; least engaging* of Alan. 

Ayckbourn’s many virtues is the 
fact that — unlike pretty' Well every 
other comic genius in the theatre 
between Pinero and Pinter— hq has 
never let himself be fooled into 
-thinking he was a serious play- 
wright, He wrqto what turned 
to bo his first, big hit; Re 
Spanking, 1 Fifteen years acd 1 

by his own. account, keeping tourists Strains represents - a last . faint ^ut . wmio osten- Cl ‘ e P^y as we have it is 

off the Streets of Scarborough on flicker iof the maniacal exuberance j Cat u°] f 5.^2 9 try 8,ld •l^u cr -T 1 ^ e t0 convey this con sis L- 

rniuy nights seemed n perfectly good with which Norman packed his own end ■ showing the : .Pro- e *ltly. Tn many placos It is perfurm- 

reason for writing 1 a play & and no pyjamas (“ Get in. von hrntpe Tn testa nts in a favourable li^ht, .the only as a charade dr burlesque. 

. rue number of murders on siago is 

by . Elizabethan , 
WflnaatM.jnor.t^matiHon the refer-' 


doubt he had some 
, ' purpose , In niiiid 
“musical .pldy ’’, t' 
to gutss quite whot. . 
t $ubjtrbt(n ; $tr(ihis (which trans- 
. furred last week from Scarborough 
to the Round * House) is the sto 


been' very good. It looks Tike a pot- ia!-j M _ , taboo-viOlpiirm mul 
«„«««,! (n boiler, rapidly and carelessly ) bldo: Tanihurjaluo, Fnmmis, Mf»r- 

opposed to French for. where Fey- thrown together. ' ■ timer and others. 

deau's farce i? powered by lust, the - ■ 

driving force of -The Norman Con- The play's title r^fevs to' the Mas- ; Xn another sir Iking way Guise is 

quests is an , overwhelming rejiict- sacre of StBariholomew (1572). vulnerable} t his wife commits 





Edward Hopper: The Art mid the 
Artist 

Hayward Giillory. 

It is difficult to believe ilint this 
is the fivst exhibition devoted to 
the work of Edward Hopper to be 
held in Britain und that, no public 
collection here owns any example 
of his paintings. Ilia images seem 
so familiar: the railroads and gas 
stations, . hotel lobbies and bed- 
rooms, restaurants and bars, slack- 
ened on celluloid into the setting 
for endless brief encounters. Yet 
for all the easy equation of his 
powerful images with the popular 
view of American life, this exhibi- 
tion also indicates the strength of 
Europe's attraction for Hopper. 
Europe helped to give hhn a now 
confidence of technique, and it was 
not until some time after he re- 
turned to America for good in 1910 


Tho next production nt ihe ^ • v 
Citizens' Theatre r ' v V 11 u!fti ' ' 

7 : 84 Company in fnnn ;• . 
Blood Med Hoses. *! ,fl WLu 'w 
has been oil tour, is "• 

tho uuthor. It runs, in ^ 
from February 17 no «• 


& 


. i 


NenieioVS art i ? a J^ fir* 
that does F 8 * al ^Ss . 
sorrowful- P 
riddles, 

fond liar object ou® 

The Universit 

126 Buckingham h? 
Ncmerort 

Pulitzer Prtsd. for-n*'- 


8 ' speculations,' 

)lkh^T 8h, ‘ feeVce PUQU- to 'the 
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that lie slowly turned away from 
its sophisticated allure to develop, 
instead, an individual, hermetic 


t. .»'»>■> #-J s • * *■_ ■ * •' < • •! 

California Morning ” (1956). 


vision of his own country which 
appears, in contrast, remarkable for 
its calculated sobriety. 

Hopper's technical facility is evi- 
dent tiom liia student days at the 
New York School of Art in the early 
1900s under the influential teacher 
Robert Henri. Tho self-portraits and 
smali-size figure studies recall in 
their tonal range and handling the 
best of the previous generation of 
American painters who learnt from 
Daumier, Manet and Degas. When 
be first went to Paris in 1906, he 
employed the same dark palette to 
convey die narrow roads, the court- 
yard, and the stairway to his rooms 
in the rue de Lille, while his 
sharply observed watercolours of 
Parisian street people — workmen, 
tarts, sailors on leave— ociio the 
nineteen th-century graphic tradi- 
tions of England nod France, in 
which Hopper, like Sloan, was well 
versed. 

As the winter passed into spring 
the following year, he was drawn 
to the light and openness of the 
Seine and its banks. The paintings 
he made then and subsequently, on 
his other visit? to Paris before 1910, 
■re luminous, buoyant iu mood, and 
tackled with a marvellous freedom 
and fluency, the pale 1>lue sky 
Madding behind solidly ' shadowed 
mansard roofs and creamy white 
buildiugs, tlie trees about to break 
into lonf. The river itself swells o 
pile, grey green benonth pussing 
boats, when ho returned to 
America, this optimistic spuvkle 
lackered In the Summcrscupes he 
painted or New England, away frotp 
the heavy lassitude of the cities. The 
sun catches tlie rigging and tali 
masts in h number of paintings ' of 
Massachusetts, and it 
tilumirtatos a brilliant series of 

* l u d,es of th ® rocks and sea 
at Monhegan Island, Maine, The 
^nergy, «nd panache of such works 
though of Hopper's 
mattery: of the moglum- 


“ Getting over Europe ” took 
Hopper, he said, ten years. During 
this time he still exhibited his Paris 
paintings, and American subject- 
matter seems to have entered via 
his graphic work in illustrations, 
etchings and the watercolours, the 
sale of which allowed him finally, 
in 1924, to concentrate wholly on 
painting.' This was also the time 
when he married Jo Nivison, and 
the self-contained privacy of their 
life together over the next forty 
years, during which they kept the 
same studio on Washington Square 
North, -seems to be reflected in his 
work. 

Hopper’s paintings were a very 
individual means of expression in 
which efforts to resolve formal prob- 


lems combined with the introduc- 
tion of amorphous impressions. He 
himself rarely talked about anything 
more than - the formal aspects, 
rejecting simplistic explanations of 
the inner mood hintod at jn his 
work. He specifically dissociated 
himself from the “ Americnn 1 
Scene ” painters, particularly as 
. represented by . the provincial 
chauvinism of the Mid*west Region- 
al Ists, who lie believed caricatured 
America. But his own opacity has 
encouraged the use of his work as 
a ready metaphor, fqr tlie, aliena- 
tion of the country at large,, his 
privacy for what is often described 
as the isolation of “the American 
condition”, tho loneliness of the 
stranger prey to lurking fears of 
the unknoilm. In contrast to die 
ense, stylishness and bonhomie of 
Europo, Hopper's paintings of 
America seem to express a deep 
unease at . optimistic . expectations 
and instead to dwell on the thin- 
ness of tho veneer of transatlantic 
civilization. Turning the tradi- 
tional distinction between the old 
and new worlds on its head, the 

K * ings make Europe appear 
and youthful, America weary- 
Such interpretations are fortunately 
saved from glibness by the pain 


l 


ings themselves: the composition 
of the settings is too idiosyncratic 
to be reduced to a c lien 6, the 
spurious glamour accorded to his 
figures checked by the down-key 
awkwardness with which they are 
painted. 

The architecture of America 
undoubtedly preoccupied him. His 
was a theatrical view, working with 
smooth planes, emphatic angles and 
strong diagonals, cast light and 
shadow. From the number of ou- 
the-spot studies he made, space and 
perspective were manipulated for 
compositional refinement. In her 
book with the same title as • the 
exhibition (304pp. 429 plat-ee. 

Nortou/Whluiey. £8. 0 393 01374 
X) Gai) Levin draws our attention 
to Hopper’s love of the movies and 
theatre, pointing out a possible debt 
which “Early Sunday Morning” of 
1930 o-wed to the set designed by Jo 
Mielziner for Elmer Rice’s Street 
Scene at the Playhouse Theater the 
previous year. The base horizontal 
lines parallel the stage floor, imply- 
ing both a continuum with life off 
the set and a division between the 
audience and the scene. This hori- 
zontal ploy was used by Hopper on 
many occasions, notably with rail- 
tracks and roads. It gives a shallow 
two-dimensional feeling to his work, 
suggesting that the man is making, 
only a thin, fleeting impression on 
the Scene. 

Most frequently, Hopper devised 
q set with angles, where {lie charac- 
ters are contained, boxed in by arm- 
chairs, railway coaches, balconies or 
room settings as if against a great, 
threatening outdoors. Hopper crea,-. 
ted this impression by subtle distor- 
tions of the first drawings. A per- 
fectly “normal” 'sketch looking 
down a staircase to an open door 
takes on a claustrophobic quality 
when tdie perspective is altered and 
the detail pared down so that the 
natural recession is truncated and 
the landscape outside looms up from 
the very doorstep. 


In a rare articulation of bis pur- 
pose, the artist said «E “Office at 
Night " that he was trying “ lo give 
the sense of an isolated and lonely 
office _ interior rather high in the 
air, wirh the office furniture which 
has a very definite meaning for 
nte ”. The improbably angled room, 
carved out of some larger spnee by 
partitions, is mnde the more curious 
by the introduction of three sources 
or light, one from the dark outside/ 
In “Conference at Night", which is 
unfortunately not in (lie Hayward 
show, the artificial light streaming 
in through the window is the only 
illumination left, throwing the 
figures into a more sinister relation- 
ship. Like a budget-conscious stage 
designer, Hopper used his favourite 
devices and props obsessively : the 
rather solid quadrilaterals of sun- 
light striking cheerless interiors, 
the dark tunnels of trees at night, 
curtains billowing in windows, half 
hooded with blinds. 

If Hopper manipulated space 
with ease, it is a dexterity matched 
by his control of the emotive and 
tonal values of colour. He specialized 
in the umbers and terracottas of 
American small-town housing, the 
faded green of shop fronts. And no- 
body used the more difficult, least 
flattering and most artificial shades 
of green to such effect, displayed to 
special advantage in harsh night 
light. It is the green of baize, con- 
trasting with warm mahogany fit- 
tings. Tt rolls down bo tel lobbies on 
tawdry carpets and curves round 
the window ledge of rhe " Night- 
hawks ” caffi ; it deepens to a sini- 
ster inky green in night forests and 
brightens to the flash! ness of the 
lawn in “ Pretty Penny ”. 

Almost as an afterthought there 
are the people, placed in situ like 
walk-on actors;, and with about as 
much to say to one anoiher. 
Hopper's women, all appurently 
based on his wife, are dolled up 
with fashionable hairstyles and ex- 
cessive cosmetics, tlielr figures 
trussed like mail-order mannequins, 
charm-school ankles neatly placed 
in black comft shoes. Tn “Summer- 
time”, the well-developed young 
woman -In her straw hat end skimpy 
frock is poised on ihe step, more 
than prepared for some joyless con- 
quest. In “People in the Sun", 
painted towards the end of his life, 
the figures sit like dummies, lips 
taut without expression,- staring at 
the blue range of hills on the hori- 
zon, expressing no pleasure in eacli 
otbejrV company, the sun or, indeed, 
their country. 


Selling castles in the air 


The Edward Hoppef exhibition con- 
tinues at die Hayward until March 
29, .after which it goes to Amster- 
dam, DUsseldorf, Chicago and San 
Francisco. The Whitney Museum, 
which mounted the show, has also 
provided a touring exhibition, 
Edward Hopper t The Formative 
Years, which is In Newport until 
February 14; Edinburgh from 


By FeUx Pickering 

John 

Moflt 


Piper : The Sitwells' 

otltegufoni 


The Maclean Gallery, 35. St Geqrge 
Street, Hanover Square; London W1 

M i'!' i 

When Osbert 'Sitwell was p^annlqg 
his' 
the .. 

War, ub iuM.,u jr™ — *; — -r 

shew Hall to do some drawings of 
the house and its surroundings,: as 
illustration^. The Sitwells also 
ovyrthd Montegufoni, a vasr.medieval 
caftello With baroque additions, W 
the Ttlscan countryside not far from. 
Florence, ■ After; ■ the war Piper 
Stayed til era/ too, and 'completed 


IHB . BWUWUl 

JaJ iBiY- ’ Th e p ri gin ajs ojf the Ra^i- 

shaw Pipers certain '«?■ ‘Remsliaw ; 
and his: MoiiMguMntv.f pictures 

always hung at Moiite^ufonL After 


Sir Osbert's death in 1969, they 
formed' part of his legacy to Frank 
Magro, Jtis last secretary, nurse and 
.friend. . Magro remained ph in part 
of the castle, the rest . being sold 
off, und the drawings were hot put 
on. the. market until last yepr, -at 
Sotheby's. 

The Maclean Gallery ' bought the 
lot as one of its first ventures, 1 ahd 
is treating . them like Times News- 
papers in- that it will give priority; 
,to a . single buyer- 4n : . order to keep 
the set ' of fourteen.-' together.. 
Wduld-be buyers- of single items— 
which ere priced at between £800 
for a small' drawing of the grotto, 1 to 
£4,50Q for “.Tho Great Courtyard 
—are. asked to wait fbr confirma- 
tion until aftSr the show odds on 
Febroar’ , ‘ n — u*/ . 

1 or Ithq i 

from ' ’ . 

Opposite , resting-places } ' but. .there , 
we '.'tob-iriterettid 1 noises;, from- 
America,' end? piecemeal .sales ".to., 
<Jeyotees over here could ' at. least 
keep the ; pictures in Britain, 
within - a .single half-hour /the’ 
MaclSflo . Gallery was visited ;by a 




February '20. The V & A. -the BM, : 
Sheffield Art : QaUeryjnot'far 
’ Reiiisliaw, ' would all be 


February 28 to April 5, and then in 
Munster mid Milan before being 
shown in Llandudno from August 
14 to September 30. 


young admirer of Piper's who buys, 
any piece of -his work that . he can 
afford; by a distinguished elderly 
gentleman who remembered how 
much Osbert Sitwell's- • baroque 
autobiography “had meant to us 
all **. at too end . of a hard- war ; 
nostalgically, by another who last- 
saw the drawings in situ at Monte- 
gtifoni, when he -was a guest there, 

T^iey are extremely attractive ; to 
sftV theyare ^drawings” is slightly- 
misleading. They are architectural' 
fantasies Tn varying combinations 
of pen aiid ink; pencil, wax stop- 
out; coloured chalk, crayon, and 
watercolour— the glamorous decay 
■of battlements, ' gateways, galleries, - 
courts, J garderts, grotto end chapel 
(complete \yith casket of saints’ 
bones), washed in shoots of ochre,' 
umber, slate-grey or 'gold.' TJidy ard' 

: dreaip-rapresen tat ions of ' a ' dreaM : ‘ 
palace^ ruinous; pretentious. As Gef- 
vaao JnCksonrStops wrote re'centjyjn' 
Cotin try- Life, .they seem “to encap- 
sulate ■ the melancholy beauty of - 
this place in - a way that perfectly, 
matched Sihvhll’s fllckeririg. pb/nji/- 
llste -prqsot” ». - * : ■ • « • 
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Oxford 

University P ress 

Basic Documents 
on Human Rights 

Edited by Ian Brownlie 

For lhis second edition, Professor 
Brownlie has Included some 
significant materials which have 
emerged in recent years, such as 
the Final Act of the Helsinki 
Conference, the United Nations 
Declaration of Protection from 
Torture, and the judgement of ihe 
European Court of Human Bights 
in The Sunday Times case. 

Second edition £22.50 paper 
covers El 1.95 

Hume’s Theory 
of Justice 

Jonathan Harrison 

The author considers Hume's view 
(largely expressed In the Treatise , 
Volume ill, Part II) that justice, 
property, promising, government, 
national and international law, 
marriage, and perhaps even 
morality Itself are entirely matters 
of changeable human conventions, 
and Hume’s account of why .we 
have a duty to obey these 
conventions. £16 

The Diversity 
of Moral Thinking 

Neil Cooper 

Thl9 book argues for a radically 
different approach to traditional 
and Important problems of moral 
philosophy. The author claims that 
a balanced definition of what 
morality Is can be arrived at 
■ through recognition of the diversity 
of moralities and moral 
Judgements, and argues that moral 
Judgements are justifiably 
classified as assertions. £15 

Family Breakdown 
in Late Eighteenth* 
Century France 

Divorces In Rouen, 

1 792-1803 

Roderick Phillips 

From the divorce-court records of 
Rouen during Ihe shod period of 
liberal legislation Ihe author draws 
a vivid account of the' petitioners, 
the Causes and pretexts of divorce, 
and the rple of neighbours and 
. relatives, with much revealing . 
detail of contemporary social 
' conditions. From a spec If la study 
of this Hind the reader may. observe 
ihe broader consequences of, a law 
whloh made divorce available In a 
soolety breaking away from the - 
Catholic tradition and the tenets 
that bad been the basis of a family 
-law. -,£1.8,60" ; • v - ■ i 

Islamic Society and 
the South Asian 
Frontier 

The M applies of Malabar 
1498-1922 

Stephen Frederic Dale 

: This (p a study of the Muslims of 
Kerala^ South India, from the ■ 

‘ arrival of Vasco. d& Gama In 1 498 
to the Map pile Rebellion of .1 921- - 
22. It foouses on the relations 
between Muslima arid the ; ; . 

, ^uropeaha arid Htndue In Kerala, 
ipj&lalnlns tfie tense tihc| pft’e'h : 
violent relatione between Mtiftltma 
and non «Musllma, In the content of 
the history of Islamic communities 
1 Ini) 6th South and South-east 
Asia; Illustrated £17.60 


lA frr * * 
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TLS FEBRUARY 13 1961: 
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to the editor 


Flaubert 

Sir, — Your reviewer Henry Chad- 
wick (January 30) and others who 
do not already know this may be 
reassured to hear that the 1849 ver- 
sion of Flaubert’s Tcntation does 
not survive only in manuscript. It 
was first published in 1910, as an 
appendix to the Conard edition of 
the 1856 version, but since 1964 
has also been in print, side by side 
with the two inter versions, in the 
Seutl edition of the Oeuvres com- 
putes. Among authorities who have 
disagreed with Bouilhet’s and Du 
Camp’s damning opinion of the first 
version are Bernard Masson and 
Professor Jean Bruneau. 

A main reason why the historical 
Saint Antony wav “not of the least 
importance ” Is that what interested 
Flaubert most was the parallel he 
discerned between the decadence of 
the third-century Alexandrian 
world and his own age. 

HERMTA OLIVER. 

26 Matham Road, East Molesoy, 
Surrey. 

Scott and 

t Castle Dangerous’ 

Sir, — A. N. Wilson in his review 
of James Reed’s book Sir Walter 
Scott : iMnitscapa and Locality 

(January 30) is entitled to his views, 
it seems unfair, however, for him 
to begin by noticing a factual mis- 
take in Mr Reed’s book and then 
end by making one himself. I refer 
to the reviewer’s sentence: “When 
he [Scott] did not know a land- 
scape intimately, he took pains, as 
for example in Anne o/ Geicr stein 
or Castle Dangerous, to get It 
right 

. Castle Dangerous is set at Castle 
Douglas in Galloway. It is the same 
region as tho setting of Gup 
Manner ing, which your reviewer 
concedes is “a key book M in under- 
standing Scott's landscapes. I would 
allow- that Castle Dangerous was 
written when Scott was a very sick 
man. Nevertheless, he tells us in tho 
introduction that he returned to the 
area to examine Castle Dougina In 
detail and the scenes everywhere 
show lifelong familiarity. Indeed 
the opening chapter of the novel 


discusses travelling in Scotland in 
general with this particular land- 
scape as representative. Does your 
reviewer really mean Count Robert 
of Paris, written at the same time 
as Castle Dangerous, but set in a 

K art of the world Scott would only 
now from books? 

ALAN HINDLE. 

Department of Humanities, Hkley 
College, Wells Road, Ilkley, West 
Yorkshire LS299RD. 

’London 

Magazine’ 

Sir , — London Magazine is faced 
with a substantial bill for legal costs 
in a settled defamation action not 
of its seeking. Its survival is doubt- 
ful if payment has to be made out 
of the magazine's resources. 

London Magazine is the only 
monthly exclusively devoted to 
literature and the art9 which carries 
original work by the best now and 
established writers. It has published 
mony special Issues devoted to dif- 
ferent countries, and dealing with 
cinema, theatre, art, photography 
and music. Its closure would be a 
grent loss, both to readers in this 
country and abroad, especially at 
this time of contraction In subsidies 
for the arts. 

We ore appealing for £10,00(1, to 
save the magazine. Donations 
should be payable to “Friends of 
tire London Magazine ”, and sent to 
National Westminster Bank, 186 
Brompton Road, London SW3. 
Donations from commerce will be 
acknowledged in the pages of the 
magazine, if desired* 

In lieu of, or in addition to, a 
donation, individuals might like to 
subscribe to the magazine. A sub- 
scription costs £12.50, and remit- 
tances should be payable to "Lon- 
don Magazine” and .sent to 30 
Thurloe Place, London SW7. One 
thousand new subscribers would 
make the magazine’s future bright, 
despite the present misfortune, 
ROY FULLER 
JOHN BETJEMAN 
JEREMY HUTCHINSON 
LAURIE LEE 
CECIL PARROTT 
VICTOR PASMORE 
HAROLD PINTER 
ANTHONY POWELL 
STEPHEN SPENDER 


Mushrooms and 
Toadstools 

Sir, — Both Fairfax and Mout and 
Eric Korn are wrong about toad- 
stools (“Remainders”, Janu- 
ary 30). Mycologists use “mush- 
room ” and “ toadstool ’’ indis- 
criminately, neither being unplied 
exclusively to either edible or 
poisonous fungi. ” Poisonous toad- 
stool” and “edible toadstool” 
are therefore proper, and indeed 
essential, terms. To add con- 
fusion, in the vocabulary of 
mycology and me die in a “ mush- 
room poisoning" is preferred to 
"toadstool poisoning”. 

With respect to Mr. Korn’s 
remark that “ any mycologist worth 
bis garlic will agree ", he is con- 
fusing us with mycophagists. It is 
possible to be a mycologist and at 
the same time to dislike the taste 
of edible mushrooms and toadstools. 

RODERIC COOKE. 

Department of Botany, University 
of Sheffield, Sheffield S10 2TN. 

Poetry 

Competitions 

Sir, — Recent comment on your 

E ages about Poetry Competitions 
as had about it an all too common 
British dinginess. Anne Stevenson 
alone (Letters, January 30) sounded 
a positive note, but she too could 
not resist a last minute whine : 
“ I’d like to endorse Douglas Dunn's 
suggestions that newspapers such 
as The Observer spend their money 
printing more poems throughout the 
year instead of lavishing an absurd 
amount on a single winner.” Did 
Anne Stevenson, 1 wonder, enter the 
Arvon Foundation Poetry Competi- 
tion ? I bet she did. (As, I bet, did 
many other equally good profes- 
sional poets.) But if. Anne Stevenson 
did enter and if she now wins the 
£5,000 Observer prize, will she 
immediately divide, this among the 
less fortunate entrartts? Or. will 
she return the cash to The Observer 
with a stern admonition to publish 


South Hunk Slum 1 fur gviiimt 
together, with fmir of our best pin ts 
us judges, m singe such a day/ ling 
literary event. l : nr those of you 
who do not like poetry compel itimis, 
stop snivelling — nuluuly compels you 
to take pun — and lei llmse of us 
who do like them urge the Arvon 
Foundation m organize another one 
as soon as possible. Such a compe- 
tition ussists and stimulates poetry 
in this country on a great miuihcr 
of levels. Anil, best of ull, it does 
so with u compelling, joyous .shout. 

HUGH ADDISON. 

Upper Haggsiotks, Sliibden, Hali- 
fax HX3 GUI I. 

‘Monumeuta 
Britaunica ’ 

Sir, — I have no wish to odd to 
the comments about tho merits of 
the recent edition of John Aubrey’s 
Monmnenta Britunnica (Letters, 
January 30). 

Readers may be interested to 
learn, however, that Yale University 
Press and I hope it will be possible 
to publish a complete transcription 
of the Monumeuta with translations 
of those sections in foreign lan- 
guages and with annotated refer- 
ences to all the sites mentioned by 
Aubrey.' Our intention is to publish 
it in a form which will be easily 
accessible to archaeologists, his- 
torians and all others interested in 
this valuable and fascinating work. 

AUBREY BURL. 

40 St James Rond, Edgbuston, 
Birmingham B15 1JR. 

Sandymount 
and Sandycove 

Sir,— Dozing Eric Korn (“ Re- 
mainders”, January 30) has con- 
fused two of Dublin's several 
Marteilo Towers— the one where the 
Reverend H. B. was * * * with the 


‘Return to 


lady Is at Sandymount, while stately 
plump Buck Mulligan went through 
his motions on t6p of tho one et 


' poems every Sunday throughout tho 
year? Let’s congratulate the Arvon 
Foundation, The Observer and the 


Sandycove, a couplo of miles to the 
south. 

MARIANNE MAYS. 

2 Shanganagh Terrace, Killiney, 
co Dublin. 


Sir.— \ 'Mir reviewer, Ro» r 
Hntvuii, lit mu bm»l; Return to Oasit 
(January 1\\. reproaches us fa 
•miii ting Tiller, Spencer, Burrell- i 
ull civilians — frmn our service 1 
anthology of the Middle East in the ' 
Second World War. l.el me assure ! 
him that wt» considered at length i 
whether or not to include these i 
civilian poeii. In tin.- cud wc went 1 
buck to first principles. Why the 
hook ? Ami the answer remained 
the same us it hnd been for the 
original Oasis in Cairo in 1943. So 
much hud been written by mem- 
bers of the forces, of ull ranks, yet 
so little wus known nr published. 
Ami, as the quote from G. 8. 
Fraser, which Hmvcn reproduces, 
asserts, not only was there more 
poetry limn from the Western 
Front in the First World War, but 
at times it was even finer. The prob- 
lem has been to put this poetry on 
record. To produce Return to Oasit 
wo set up u literary trust, “The 
Salamander Oasis”, from those of 
us who hud served and written h 
the Middle East. 

In contrast to the civilian poets, 
most of the service poets had been 
born to blush unseen. Moreover, 
we could not accept the concept, 
advanced by your reviewer, oi ser- 
vice mid civilian writers sharing i 
common exile. In no wayl Mr 
Bowen may not liuvc served In the 
forces. If ho hail, ho would find 
one important difference bettfeo 
military mid civilian life. A civilWe 
can tear up his roots und move oh 
when it suits him. A soldier bom 
where lie is sent. Enforced exTfe? 
Not reully, if we talk of clvilions 
in Cairo in the Second World War I 

I append a quote from Genenl 
Sir John Hackett in a letter to me: 

" You have done wisely not just 
to pick out tho best but to range 
freely ul> and down the spectrum 
It is a splendid thing to have ill 
tills gathered up before it is als- 
parsed and lost, which would cer- 
tainly have been Its fate oili6rvrj» 
For this venture I liavl* nothing W 
praise.” 

VICTOR SELWYN. 

1 Temple Chnmlicrs, TeiupM 
Avenue, London EC4. 


Author, Author 


Among this week’s contributors 


No competition this week - - 

Result of Competition No 50 

■ Winner: AfairBromijolui, 2 Bel size 
Perk, London NW3; 

* • i . ■ 

Answers : . • ' 

1 ' ‘ . I dfowse 

Between eX-Army sheets, wpnder- 


r ' ;v ‘ , ing why 

’ • . : I -think it’s' worth while coming. 

• • Father’s dead : 

yU • He used to, but the business now 

*'l\ ’ 1 &; , . .. b mine., 

; i j - ■ * It’s time for change; fa nineteen 

w ill .1 • • ’•* twentyiifae. 

- 1 . h —Philip Larkin, " Livings •• (from 

'< l - .' j !■ ‘ s • * High windows ) 

• f ' V.1 4 ‘ • » \ • • • . 

• M \ 2 Take. your ease, pale eyed admirer, - 

• • v; _ A»-L ■ half- the century setter 

Pour a vintage Mazswa tee e 
•. pi’j- /Through . the., 'Marks and 

V ijf • v • 

1 ; , ‘iV ■ (Luton made) . cardboard - ■ 

! • I' ’ •/ • . : ' '' <■ •* • j ■'!' rahtafaer. 

ji.: . ^Though they --say}-,* fay Verse- 

- ... j. ■ 


This mighty fact to keep alive . 
That 5 times 9 is 45 ; . 

And furthermore the truth tp fix 
(In tbdir ‘behoof whose course 
■ ' . • will run 

In June of 1981) 

■That 54 is 9 times .6. 

• Stephen, "Ode on the 

450th, Anniversary Celebrations 
at Eton r * . 

Result of Competition No 51 . 

Winner ♦ Lucy Grose. 92 CwiBbrooiie 
Road, Leicester LE2 3PD. - . . 

. Answers-: -i - ... ; 

, .1 .1 hdto • fchaf . drum’s . discordant 
. - . sound. . • i.- 

Parading round, and round, and 
, round. *, . . .. 

To. me it talks of ravaged plains. 
And burning towns, and ruined 
i . !■ ■ swain*,. ■ 

■ And ■ tnkn glad )imbs, . aqd dying 
-i grdans. . ■ 1 . ■.- 

And^wdows’- tears, and orphans’ 
means j :, !■ ;/■ 

And. all v. that misery's band.. 
. . bestows, : 

. To fill tho catalogue of human 

vfpQK . • ; . ■■ : 

r-joh m Scott .of AniWall .(1730-1283), 

; • : “Tiro 

1 Whftt iB T thfe ■ world, O soldiers? . 
v’ t+ ; : iv ■?■;.■■■ 

this mcessantisnow; , ';y t ;j. 
;• / TblsvnoVfaehr sky ; ,-V 

> -I , Sqldiersi thls .somude : r V. ' 



>' ■’ • ^-4 ^ : f |i a ^ I 


Bruch Barker-Benpibld is (he 
Keeper : of ' the Department of 
Western MSS at the Bodleian 
Library, Oxford. 

Anthony. Blunt's most recent book, 
Borromini, was published In 1979. 
John Bramblh is a Fellow of Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford. 

Anitk Brooknbr’s books include 
Greiue : The Rise and Fall of an 
Eighteenth-Century Phenontenoiu 
1972, and Jacques Louis Davia, 1981. 
ANThony 'Burgess’s most reqent 
novel, Earthly Powers, was .'pub- 
lished last year. 

A, .S, Rvatt’s most recent novel is 
The Virgin in the Garden, 1979. •. . 
Valentine Cunningham;' is tho 
author of Everywhere Spoken 
Against: Dissent in the ‘Victorian 
Novel; 1975.'- ‘ ■ 

Don CuPitT*s Taking Leave of God 
was .published fa ,1980. ... 

Mary; ’ ■ DoudtA^’s- books ' • indladh 
Natural Symbols, 1970/ add Implicit 
Meatungs, 1976. Her study of Evans 
Pritchard, in the Modern Masters 
.series i.was- published - )ejst year. '. : . 
;D. J. Enright’S, most recent cdliec- 
' Pdaqls is A* F«ust, B<)ok, 

.1979;' r. 

Vfckt. iFpAVkk's.: flrstf collection*.: of 
poems , 1 Close Refatiiies,.>wHt be: re- 

. viewed -shpnly, fa, the; TiiS. v ; 

MEYERjFqRTE^s^Ooks Include time 
'Wi# ‘ ial Structure- and' other 
, EWnpsj -nod 'Kinship add the SdcM 
.Ordeal. the' LegUc^of Lewis Uenn) 
Morgan * ' both 1970. . . — ■ ■ - . ■ -. : < .- 

CtoNA- Fpx is Curatori of • Paintingsi 
, Jrfa W .and Orawfags’ at the Museum 1 


Norman Hammond Is the editor of 
AJesoamericau Archaeology, 1975, 

Ronald Hinclhy is tho translator 
nod editor of The Oxford Chekhov, 
•1971-1979. 

X. J. Kennedy's books include Emily 
Dlckmson in Southern California, 
1974, . , 

FgANcrs King’s most recent book is 
Indirect Method and Other Stories, 
1980. 

Stephen Kobs’s first, volume of -The 
Rise and Fall of the Political Press 
in Britain will be published shortly. 

Hbrmione Lbb is tho author of The 
Novels of Virginia Woolf, .1979. 

Hugh L’Btang Is editor of The 
-Practitioner:. 

Virginia Llevvullyn Smith’s Anton 
, Chekhov and the Lady with the Dog 
was, published in- 1973. . .. 

Lewis |« a lecturer In English 
at tlio- Udlve/suJ of ‘ Din-hifai, - ■ 

Roger - Longrjog’s 'novels- include 
TImr Pleasing Sport, 1975, and The 
B(i6e in , the Wood, 1976,. 

L. Lyons’s book's' include 
Charles Stewart Parnell, 1978, and 

..tttCHAHL Maron .is a .-factum*;, fa 
English .„ at .. -University, .College 
London,, .. r.; 

Morgan fa Titulari Prbfosabr 
&3 E ow 8h St ^ e .* Unlvfir ? lt V l of 
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ROBERT N. ESSICK 
Wiilinoi Blake Prinlmakcr 
283pp. plus 236 illustrat-ions 
Princeton University Press. £27.30. 
0 691 03954 2 

PAMELA DUNBAR : 

William Blake's Illustrations to the 
Poetry of Milton 
207pp- Clarendon. £20. 

0 19 817345 8 

A lot of art historians and literary 
critics claim to dislike intensely, 
even to hute, die work of Will-iam 
Blake. Happily, most of them will 
also admit that they do not mean it; 
they would nor, I'hut is, press a 
button which annihilated Blake’s 
pictorial work and writing. Not to 
have Blake would be to make £i*g- 
idsh culture between 1780 and 1830 
immeasurably poorer through the 
loss of certain figurative images, 
certain coloured plates and etchings, 
some lyrics and passages of rhap- 
sodic blank verse, a body of aphor- 
isms, and, equally important, the 
example of his courageous, dis- 
tressed and tender personality. If 
we cannot do without Glad Day, 
the Virgil woodcuts, “ The Sick 
Rose ” and “ The Mental Traveller ”, 
die Proverbs of Hell, Plate 31 of 
Milton, and the letter of October 7, 
1803. to Hay ley, why do we cavil at 
their creator ? 

It seem9 to be a matter of con- 
. text, in various senses. “ Blake can’t 
drew figures ” : this is fair, and can 
make Irritating an art which looks 
Mlchefangelesque while its main 
concerns are gesture and physiog- 
nomy (iu Blake, Mannerist contra- 
posto figures showing both sides of 
tbe body connote malevolent energy 
— the artistic purposes of a Giam- 
bologna sculpture being taken as 
the aggressive purpose of its sub- 
jects). "Blake’s poetry is undis- 
ciplined”: fair also and, given 
certain claims to discipline and 
system expressed and implied by the 
writer himself,. .irritating also. It 
may not matter that the early 
amine is press forward on the 
eighteenth century path (retraced 
by Wordsworth and Keats) townrds 


eighteenth century path (retraced 
by Wordsworth and Keats) townrds 
non-son nethood, but what happened 
to Blake’s Bible of HeH, his "6 or 
7 epic poems ”, his " 20 tragedies ” ? 
Blake s projects wero often mere 
phantasms, their existence at the ' 
mercy of a brushstroke through a 
numeral on a thlcpuge. The critic 
who would . assert" that Blake's 
coyto logy snd history nnd their 
personnel aTe coqiplotely consistent 
w a tool or a knave. No. true friend 
ot the poet would wish to' endorse 
jus clmni about Jerusalem "that 
every word and letter is studied 
»na put into its fit place”. 

• ?J?° prospect or system in llluko’s 
wntmg nos nevertheless tantalized 
ms admirers — something else that 
raises tho hackios of the uitaffilinted. 
liieve have been tho countless 
fratiduloncos in the critical discus* 
won or Innocence and Experience, 
tor example; fine-drawn schemes of 
contrast and connection that givo 
scadentlc iUemry study as wall as 
had name. And Blake text* 
RW .scholarship in this century has 
“^■•wwocterized by ari extraordl- 
.^1 .i,r L 0rt Rt completeness. Every 
.Wntma of his surviving writing has 

Doen treated .with an equal degree 

£1 attentiveness. Keynes’s Oxford 
"fantfarU Aulilors edition, uplike 
comparabjp volume In the series 
J* ^ntfagf not' Poems, and tliQt 
weans it includes marginalia, letters 
W mi^ry drafts of poems. 


important fart thnt Blake was more 
continuously, less sputteringly, a 
visual artist than a verbal one. Tart 
of this continuum of visunl work 
was in the form of illustration to 
the engraved poems, so there has 
been a clear need for combining the 
analysis of these with a thorough 
account of their pictorial apparatus. 
It is only rarely that a piece of 
engraved text by Blake crops up in 
mare than one place, but a fair 
number of the images accompany- 
ing this text reappear, so the search 
for system seems a little more likely 
to be rewarded in the pictorial 
department. And Blake was less 
hapluvv.ard on purticufar visual pro- 
jects than on. verbal ones. Pro- 
grammes of work such as the illus- 
trations to Young, Milton, Virgil, 
Dante were seen through, or more 
nearly so than the "epic poems” 
and nie “ tragedies ”. 

Some important recent steps In 
the description and analysis of the 
neglected, but predominant, non- 
verbal side of Blake’s art have been 
David • Bind man’s Complete Graphic 
Works, Keynes’s edition of .the Gray 
illustrations, and both the edition of 
the Notebook and the annotated 
black and white facsimile of all the 
illuminated writings, done by David 
Erdman. Erdnian is r literary scho- 
lar t by background, and both 
editions, though packed with de- 
tailed new description, are too 
press ingly affirmative of a pattern 
and logic. Blake becomes too good 
to be true ; a man who never execu- 
ted an ornamental serif or a doodle 
without weighty Intention. 

Robert Essick, in William Blake, 
Printmaker, dwarfs these pre- 
cursors. This is an extraordinary 
book, manifesting a grasp of the 
subject and a degree of knowledge- 
able, discerning examination of tne 
material quite remarkable for one 
man to have achieved— and where 
observation has not been sufficient, 
Essick has done his own plate- 
making and printing. The book is 
at once, as the cover says, *‘a 
virtual history of eighteenth-century 
English pf unmaking ”, and a 
deefaive assessment of Blake’s 
place in that traditiou. Blake 
emerges as possibly the most versa- 
tile engraver, technically, of his 
day. The old controversy about the 
transfer of the writing to the plates 
Is now settled.: Blake wroto in 


reverse directly on them. (He prob- 
ably also, impressively, designed the 
intaglio engravings for Job on the 
copper.) It becomes even more 
Jikely that chore were no draft ver- 
sions of tho prophecies, a discom- 
fiting thought tor - some critics: 
these works (TiHel, Vala) or en- 
graved -versions, but never both. 
Essick provides on interesting 
demonstration, however, of how 


By Michael Mason 

Blake might have altered the text 
on the plate of a relief etching. Was 
this how ” compulsion ” became 
“ compassion ” oil Plate 4 of 
Urizen ? 

There are brilliant analyses of the 
coloration of those plates, such as 
The Song nf Los ? Plate 8 (Hunting- 
ton copy), which were partly 
printed in colour and partly 
painted. This is a topic which opens 
tin some deep puzzles: why did 
Blake, in the mid -1790s, use colour 
priming for some of his literary 
illustration and separate pictures, 
when the minute runs involved 
made this much more laborious 
than directly applying the colour ? 
Fart of tho explanation may be 
psychological. As Tatham said, the 
method gave “ a look of accident ”. 
In Blake, alongside the artist who 
spoke up for the “defdnite” against 
“blots” wus also an artist whose 
principle was that of rapture, in- 
spirational surrender, untlunk big- 
ness, and whose art was corre- 
spondingly disorderly and random. 
Sometimes he even used tho “ acci- 
dent” of previously etched lines, as 
when the plate of The Approach of 
Doom was cannibalized tor Urizen, 
Plate 27. It is a theme of Esslck’s 
book that printmaking generally, as 
executed by Blake, allowed a 
variety of balances to bo struck 
between discipline and freedom. 

E6sick is not the first to point 
out that Blake's use of colour print- 
ing in the verse has a fairly consis- 
tent association with post-iapsariait 
subjects (being used sometimes for 
Experience, for Instance, but never 
for Innocence), He explains the 
connexion more persuasively than 
anyone else has done, however, by 
workiug from a close description of 
the physical properties of the image, 
the branched mottling of the colour 
that printing produces (“dendritic” 
is his happily chosen term): 

Thus, the patterns of cdIout print- 
ing— like the images of fibres, 
roots, bronchos, veins, and nerves 
descriptive of fallen nature 
throughout Blake’s poetry— have 
' the same multiplicity of reference 
to geological, biological, and 
psychological forms found in the 
myth of the simultaneous evolu- 
tion of the material universe, 
human body, and self-enclosed 
mental states set forth in T/te 
Book of Urizen and The Song of 
Los. 

Here the ingenuities of literary 
criticism have had a fruitful in- 
fluence. With Keynes, collector's 
description and critic’s interpreta- 
tion were two different things, and 
it was felt a little Impure or inde- 
corous to mix them. It is a relief 
whan this division is pierced by 
someone who knows what he Is 


Visualized visions 


the ordinary distitic* 
' ■ w ' re . e .H , 'Panted and hand* 

published and unpublished 
not 'apply to, Blake, and 
.'pa!; u . between ; yersd and prose 
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MILTON KLONSKY j . 

Blake's Dante ,' ' 

The Complete Illustrations to the 
Divine Comedy 

172pp. Sidgwick and Jackson.- £15. 

0 283 987 3 b 7 ; , : ■ 

“Bloke’s DaiitVV cries the wyver of 
Milton ' Klonsky's 'book, in 
typography that would not look out 
of 'place on a prizefight poster^: in- 
deed the title could .well have been 
“Blake versus Dante ", describing 
as it .does .a contest, which, though 
it did not last the full 100 rounds 
; (B]ake died 1 with , the work lhalS 
fiqlshed), . involved .two well- 
matched, well-entrenched and con- 
vinced visionaries, each wfah i -I 
mystical, view, built up over p life: 
of (he order pf things.' • 

Dante has nor been roo ably 
set l ved by tc succession of Innatten- 

1 tive illustrators .who have failed to 
*. see' the pictorial challenge Implicit 

in the four-tiered allegorical method 
he^ outlined In that manlfpsto-cuni- 
prospectus known as the Letter to 
■ Cah Grande. Most Ira va s topped 
. short nt the- first (liternl) lhvel which 
- itteans that thefa ty° r k runs out ot 
steiim: some mu* .MnuAJ 
: there is a . fallrna off of flames, 

: gore and chaps-, wricbtofrabDMt. Per- 
haps -so .far -falls 1 ^ausdionberg baa, 
> made fan ,J Sttempt' to proVidO a true 
•; pjctdrial commentary, Illuminating 
*L the ratl^er» thdit morfily picking 


doing- Essick is also very good at 
applying imorpretmively liis special 
familiarity with reproductive pro- 
cesses and effects in the case of 
Ghul Day/ Albion Rose, where the 
most routine commercial techniques 
of hutching seem (o be expressively 
contrasted with- direct cutting on 
ilie plate. 

I am not nearly so convinced that 
Blake’s experience under Basire nf 
illustrating architectural fragments, 
emblems and so forth, and of draw- 
ing tombs from different angles, had 
anything to do with the later meta- 
physics of “ the bounding outline " 
and “the Fourfold Vision ”. And 
when Essick enters the churned up 
arena of Innocence and Experience 
there is a distinct residual influence, 
of a bad sort, from ajl those super- 
subtle literary critical descriptions 
of the lyrics. It takes some nerve 
to disagree with Professor Essick, 
but 1 cannot see the Innocence 
plates as “ early experimental ’* 
pieces of relief ctcning, which “ con- 
temporary connoisseurs must have 


lumped . . . together with catch- 

f enny prints and chapbonk cuts”, 
t would have been a singularly 


stupid connoisseur wlio thus per- 
ceived the plates of “ Infnnt Joy ” 
or “The Blossom”. The English 
academics who have been trying to 
tell us for years that Blake’s state 
of Innocence is flawed have here 
thrown their nets over Professor 
Essick’s Visions. 

The illustrations to Milton, 
though not generally prints, add 
iheir twist to the subject of Blake 
the printmaker. They might sug- 
gest that one tiling Blake liked 
about printmaking was tiie sheer 
fact of reproduciblllLy, for a sur- 
prising proportion of the Milton 
pictures exist in two or more copies 
(even though Bloke never seems to 
have been commissioned to do any 
of them by a client). They might 
also constitute a place -where dis- 
cipline and system could be loca- 
ted in Blake, because they seem to 
represent a fairly thorough project 
of illustration which whs, broadly 
speaking, executed at one poriod- 
Apart from a small number of earl- 
ier drawings and prints, all Blake’s 
work on Milton was done in the 
first fifteen years or so of the nine- 
teenth century, as water-colour 
drawings, and he executed .complete 
sequences For Comus, Tha Nativity 
Ode, Paradise Last, Paradise Re- 
gained, and L’ Allegro and If Peit- 
seroso. Pamela Dunbar has written 
a full commentary on all the 
groups, end every picture (with 
most of die variants) is reproduced 
in black and white. 

Each group can Iba thought of as 
a .window on some favourite Blnke 
themes, Although the Paradise Lost 


out Its obvious visual highlights. 
Unfortunately his vision is. sopie-. 
what pallid, and his range of 
imagery is so modish that, its refer- 
ences may eventually become more 
obscure and need more commentary 
than Dante’s own. Like so many 
others he sticks at Inferno. Only 
Botticelli has seemed anything like 
at homo in Paradiso where most 
illustrators go all limp (like Flax- 
man) or (like Dord) stumble about 
-with gll too .Corporeal Oafishness. ' 
Blake started with certain advan- 
tages: souls and spirits were, visual 
commonplaces . to him and he had - 
frequently seen - and spoken with 


sequence of twelve illustrations was 
done nver about three years from 
1807-1809, there is nor, fur instance, 
a consequential itmnnhiliiy of 
frozenness in its treatment nf Satan. 
Tn no two plates docs Satan seem 
to stand in the same relation to his 
own energetic, destructive activity. 
Hc^ is most notably separated, from 
it in the Edenic scenes, where he 
Is a distressed figure variously im- 
prisoned, embraced, supported and 
propelled by die serpent (this is 
disconcertingly in the manner of 
Plate 6 of Urizen, where Urizen 
himself is also a young man en- 
circled by a snake). 

Proportionally Blake gave more 
pictorial attention to L* Allegro and 
11 Penseroso than co any other of 
Milton’s poems: Jn.the form of the 
Lwelve beautiful drawings now in 
the Plerponc Morgan. Here, evid- 
ently, was a project which afforded 
plenty nf discouragement to dogmat- 
ism, and a man of dogmatic tem- 
perament would not have shown 
Blake's peculiar interest in It. The 
very principle of Milton’s two 

E oems is evenhan.de cl ness, blit this 
as not deterred some critics from 
presenting Bioko’s illustrations for 
them as lopsided. Pamela Dunbar 
is, at first, very good on the “ flexi- 
bility” and “lack nf dogmatism” of 
tdic drawings, but she declines by 
degrees Into an evaluative contrast 
between Milton's contrary sLatcs of 
the human mood, as rendered by 
Blake, and is eventually speaking nf 
Blake's “message”, and of how he 
is “probably implying a criticism 
... of Milton”. 

Formulations about Blake's 
“message”, or what he is “telling 
us” (often, as here, betrayingly 
hedged with hesitancies), are the 
baue of Blake studies. Blake’s main 
effort was not to transmit his 
message, but to identify it. Failing 
to grasp this is the second great 
mistake of the systematizing critics 
(tlielr hirst being to neglect Blake's 
taste for sublime disorderliness). 
Blake’s artist-hero, Los, Is h puzzled 
and often misguided figure, ns 
Blake felt himself to be. He never 
made up his mind about such 
topics as sex, religion, • revolution, 
artistic realism, science, human 
kindness, parenthood . or nature. 
Like Los, he could love his enemy 
Urizen with his whole soul. Ho 
knew of Eternity but, like Eternity, 
was in love with the productions of 
Time. He felt that everyth lug that 
lives fa lioly, and that each con- 
sciousness is its. own immense 
world of delight. lie could enter 
with dismayed sympathy equally 
into an Oothoon a Bromfon, and a 
Theotormon. Too many of the 
commentators want one law for 
:**The Lamb ” and another for “ Tha 
Tiger **. 


frequently seen - and ■ spoken with 
angels. He once called hit wife, for 
pen and paper ;»n order .to make , 
. a sketch of Satan whom ha had just :i 
seen , looking at him through the 
.window a$ he climbed the stairs. 

. Artists have n way of perauad-. 
exactly who t they had a mind to do, 
fag patrons , to ask -them to do 
and Linnell’s " inspired suggestion 
that Blake, should work on Dante 
may >vell have happened in such a: 
way. Sharpened by. tha conflict of 
. eschatologies the resulting . wator- 
dolours, as well as demonstrating a 
remarkable command of the ' tech- 
hlque (a ace illumlnatfagly com- 
pared by Blunt to that of Cezanne), 
'are- less ponderous jn their imagery, 
than many of Bloke’s more personal 
' prophetic works. - The ailing - artist- 
took the ta$k seriously, enough. to' 
. leaVn- Italian from' scratch, though 
we must suppose ha always.- relied 
heavily on translations (Mr Klon- 
■ sky uses R footnote fa Contradict 1 
-. hjs- own text as to' which transfa- 
-tions- Blake •knew), 1 '. 1 • 


Yeats, fn n brilliant paradox (only 
weakenod by one’s reflection that 
this was a pot addressing a kettle), 
described Blake as n too literal a 
realist of ifae imagination as others 
flare of nature ”, yet it is precisely 
tills faculty that enables Blake to 
meet Dqnte- at all levels including 
the analogical : his in fact was the 
first ladder with enough rungs to 
be put : up againtt. Dante’s liuge 
House Or Mefaory wnd reach its top- 
The resulting 1 ' Work nidtNies the 
atmosphere of the pocan and tbe 
combination of spiritedness and 
spirituality shared by tbeso two 
exiles of the infad turns out to be ; 
more significant than tiie. gulf that . 
separated their ideas and . ideals. 
Despite guest, appearances of the 
four Zoos, Urizen etc, and the fre- 
quent presence of Nobodaddy as a 
glum Master of Ceremonies, Dante's 
essential vision shines out clear and 


ciirlopsly unsubvened. The. few 
illustrations Blake managed to com- 
plete for Paradiso find him even 
overcoming what should for. him 
have been iftte insuperable problem 
of the apotheosis of Beatrice; Blake 
• filially (fa the .illustration :* to /Para- 
diso XXIV) make* her, appropriate- 
ly enou^i in tile heaven of panto’s 
birth-sign Gemini,. -the poet’s twin, 
hfa seen soul,- his spiritual aspiration 
personified, adding yet another re- 
sonance to the most: complex as well 
as perhaps (fifty yet^s a. dream) the 


conscious that his Inaccuracies and 
divergences, unlike those of other 
illustrators, are largely willed. His 
pictures tints form a critique and 
a visual commentary that challenge 
.and eririch one’s rending of the 
.text. 

Milton Klonsky provides a lively 
introduction, Hnd his notes,' follow- 
ing. as they do the outlines of Roe’s 
classic study, are pertinent and 
-.clear, • , The. plates are well printed 
in dolour add black and white. The 
production la marred however by 
the false economy of using a paper t 
which is. not thick enough to pre- 
vent ■ text and plates showing 
.through! Tills mokes soma of the 
niord delicate pencil drawings diffi- 
: cult to look at. 

In Chaucer’s “ Troilus *' — Essnpi in 
Criticism, edited . by Stephen A. 
■Baniby (323pp. Scolar Press. £12.50. 

■O 85967 607 2) the editor presents 
what ho considers to bo “ the best 
essays - on the Troifi/S ”, This col- •• 
.‘lection, in fact ranges from 
: Geprge Lyman Klttredge’s “Troi- 
lus”, 1915, to previously . tip pub- 
lished essays by Barbara Newman, „ 

: Karla Taylor, and Winthrni) 'Wether- 
. bee, all 1979 ( via William Em psqn’s 
■ brilliant discussion of the poem 
from . Seven Types ’pf Ambiguity, 

C. J 8, Lewis's masterly 1932 essay 
“ What Cliaucir Really Did to *11 
FilAatrftto * ”, and others including 


many flames and spare bridges, as 
well fts by BlaWs typical anatomic- 
al*: non-itequittHfa i but one Js always' 
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■gale*"; ov Mama sauartCK, owl ot 
'specific themes and /episodes as well 
as ChauceriR ^tyle,' imagery and 
'narrative devices. 
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” Where Do We Go From Here ? ”, — . • - , ■ f uswub «*wi »-*■—*- - m »i.i .» mn m «u<.>u, .•■■n 

•* Invasion from Outsiders”, “Tak- to my between the t*”**^*"*** mysterious rhapsodic, Woolflan expansive uiiectlniage : "From Tai, 
iua Risks”: these titles, from the the criticral s^rnposium and the flam- 1Jrose j n Alice fell ( She cried, Aadani learned thu secreis of iIil' 
“ symposium on British fiction” bpyant_ confidence, the spectaculai aga i ns t the birds, and the terrible j a ke — where you could swim with- 

which forms the back half of thi* virtuosity, of the short st ° rl es ana no jse of the sea, which von past her ou t being pulled down by woods; 

issue of Granta, might suggest- extracts rrom novels wmcri mil w ith always somewhere further to the eleven varieties of water snake ; 
uncertainty, even fear, but they do Buford has chosen to illustrate the g 0 »>) feels frail and hazy: but both w herc r lic frogs spawned ; how m 

not suggest endings. Some kind of current re \ in ^ orat, °”. ^ ***" these examples of a new language t .ook n lotus-rum ; and where the 

future is allowed the English novel English novel. None of these, from in English fiction suffer from being three English women hail drowned 
from the examples and conimen- “tut highly professional old naitct extL - acee ri. The self-cont aimed short a f cw years buck.” The pleasure ni 
turies in this volume: it is more Alan Militoc to the dynamic new stor i es aee easier to judge. J. K. Rushdie’s narrative lies in its entry 
encouraging than the last Issue or voice or j. k. ixiavans, gives tne Klavans’s messy, fast, cheaply glitter- Into a particular world at a pnuicu- 
Granut, where the principal coalen- Wf )iking ynd^Bj-ound, ot j ng collage of the lives of women in | a r moment of trnnsitimi. At the 


James Gindin docs, by pointing ro uoyis un nw u. „ , 

the re-issuing of Barbara Pym, or (It is perhaps worth noting that the The freshest voice of all here is 

to Frederick Raphael’s The Glitter- proof-reading of this issue is uot Salnum Rushdie’s, whose jnvi.il, 

ing Prizes. good, which makes for particular lovingly detailed story of his grand- 

„ . . . . . anxiety with a text such as Ho ban s.) father’s courting days in Kashmir 

There is, in fact, an odd dicno- jjggide this, Emma Tennants 1915 j S full of lurid, humorous. 


from the exumplcs and coniine n> “‘ at n ‘s‘"y protessionai oid narni extracted. The self-cont aimed short a f cw years buck.” The pleasure oi 

turles in this volume: it is more Alan ^iilitoe to tne dynamic new stor j es ai - e easier to judge. I. K. Rushdie’s narrative lies in its entry 

encouraging than the last issue or voice or j. x. itiavans, gives tne Klavans’s messy, fast, cheaply glitter- into a particular world at a part ini 

Granta, where the principal conten- P‘ 0 0 «i nn^ailoSi nn lag collage of the lives of women in | ar moment of transit Ion. At tlu 

tion was tliat most British fiction. iriWch a beaut y parlour, Desmond Hogan’s beginning, the doctor-grand fa ther 

(and fiction crliicism) is parochial, the entrenched traditions of British S0£ j breathless lyric of two boys In who has returned to Kushmir from 

MinrlUnarv llivl nBPTfll ir nemtJtllHt- fiction. Thai, itrl unrj.liii.ff fni. rliflniciiluAC U.!.. n 1.1- f.i. I. ...... 


(and fiction crliicism) is parochial, the entrenched traditions of British ga j breathless lyric of two boys In who has returned to Kashmir from 
reactionary, und doggedly perpetuat- fiction. Ireland searching for themselves, Germany, is losing Ills faith mid 

ing a nsibly outmoded liberal The.” anthology ” is dominated by full of carefully feeling phrases becoming distanced from the native 
realism. The exciting postmodernist n passionate flair for language. The (*• The beady eyes of starlings stared folk-life and traditions which his 
experiments, as that issue sp'ectacu- most bravura exercise is the extract at the imminent grey”), Alan courtship has to circumvent; at the 
Inrly showed, are happening m front Russell Hoban’s Ridriiey Sillitoe's tenderly evocative story of end, he is urging his wife to come 
America, where, since Lhc Second Walker, which has created its own a girl meeting an Italian POW in out of purdah, and is caught 
World War, novelists have been language, part folk, part garbage, wartime Nottingham, and Angela up in the massacre, by the British, 
mat'll more open to European wildly energetic, extremely strange,. Carter’s alarming, severely con- of an unarmed crowd in Amritsar 
influences. and y e t rapidly engendering its own trolled folktale of a wolf-girl and in 1919. Rushdie enters his owu 


influences. and yet rapidly engender 

To an extent, Granta 3 maintains 
this anti-insular . stance. .Bill. . . . ■ 

Buford’s aggressively .chatty intro- '' _ .. J •il 

duction blames the' publishers, not . SI jl I 1 T I 
the novelists, ■ fqr . providing yet ' * ! • •. vVAxV*- vJ 
more of " that postwar, premodern 

variety of the middleclnss^rnono- — 

loguc 1 ’ (he instances C. F.' Srtow,- T ■ 

Margaret Drabble- and Melvyii By cCtGf 'LCWlS j .; 

Bragg) and far M Crowding Out”' - • ; 

more interesting departures In f lc-‘ • 11 ■ '■ * » ■ ' ■■■■■■■* 

V°". As in his iiitraduction to the introduction 7 

1979 Grnrtffl, he complains, that jmr -Stories hv New Writers: 

? ortant American writers — William » ___ _ . 

lass, Stanley Elkin, John Barth— "5pp. - Faber. ■ £4.95. . 
cannot', find' British' publishers. 9 S' 1 11680 9- ■ 

Frederick Bowdra, under the. damn- ^ 
ing title “An Irrelevant Parochial- New Writlrtg and Writ! 
wnt ”, castlBMds ** l)ie . laxy, proviii- J “!?.?• c ® ,de J'- £S- 


end, he is urging his wife to come 
out of purdah, and is caught 
up in the massacre, by the British, 
or an unarmed crowd In Amritsar 


ii.ii r.itiye, sixty three years Ut er 
i In- visionary chr.miclcr und inW 
lor «.f iln-se events : •« Most o( X 
nuttei'-s in our lives takes nlaca i. 
i mr absence.” a 

The sense of n passing cuhw. 
which it lies in the wrileVSZ 
to re find is character istl c ofiM. 
antlu.hn-y : these tiro folk-hlstorC 
translators of myth and legend* 
uittluopiiloinsis. rccor g ■ 

point of ch.inge, invaslun. decom. 
position. Sillitoe's NtmhtBiisra gjil 
is ieil mil of the deadening raga ol ' 
her fanulv home by the allurlni 1 
fni-ei guess of a man who has lost r 
his home. Kinnin Tennant's "Ola l 
Man” is faced with the im ; 
of birth at the time of Suezt i' 
” When Mitgl.ind was trying u 
hold on. in keep what romalned ! 
in it of the Imperial dignity.- 
of the past ... the Old Man stood j* 
at; I mm at tin- wliidmv.*’ Hohan’&Rid- r 
tlley is .some kind of new man, ! 
cnnirt'.iuu us a visionary alien ittm j 
the village pack. Ana the mem j 
lain buy in Carter's story is poi^{' 
h etwee ii the savage magnetism d i 
the wolf pack and the protccthi: 
alternatives of language and educt-i- 
tion. The analogy with Martian In- j 
vaders is tipc : there's a paraUd, 
between the threats to stasis a 
these communities, and ilie xvay k l : 
which thcii- story-tellers explM- 
nnd challenge the frontiers of i - 
‘‘provincial” or “ traditional* •- 
F.nglish novel. : 


Impressions in their rendering 


avant- 


■. t 


clal bullion turituiism of tweptietlt 
‘ century Britain” (scathingly rema'rk- 


New Writing and Writers 18 
759pp. John. Caldep. £5.95. 

0 7145 3773 X : 


aiid abortion, and ending with a example, nurses gamble about when 
shooting, “ A Girl’s Place ” reads their patients will die. In a totally 
almost like 'a parody of .Southern different idiom is a nightmarish and 
fifctlori. Clichfis abound ; even the faintly surrealistic story about an 
rec(jr rent' symbol of the chained dbg attempted political assassin a linn, 

■ seems stereotyped: Yet her other.. “The Night it Rained”, which hns 
• story,- “The Baby Inside Jennifer ”, affinities with the fictional sub- 
is comparatively refined and genre of political fable where 
‘ .'sophisticated, the - three sections neither place nor time is specified. 

■S'* fSr^ h ^ n ul°^l C hi' Whether the unspecified editors 
* ^f t0 TenniriS SS?.!™ of introduction 7 have a strong 

though ^imsiatin U g tlie process of -penchant for death, violence, and 
. . Freudian analysis f the 8 batw Inside ' st ?. r ? 


The Bodlcy Head Ford Madox Ford 
Vol !• 380pp. 0 370 00552 X £6. 

Vol. 2. 592pp. 0 370 00553 8 £6. 

Vol. 3- 356pp. 0 370 00558 9 £6. 

Vol. 4. 470pp. 0 370 00559 7 £6. 

Vol. 5. 376pp. 0 370 01376 X £1.95. 

The Bodlcy Head. 

Ono of the Arts Council’s best acts 
in recent months lias been to award 
a grant to help keep in print tho 
five volumes of the Bodlcy Head 
Ford Madox Ford. Ford, like Henry 
Green and Wills Gather, is a writer 
much admired by writers, but com- 
paratively neglected by scholars 
end the general publrlc. In the cose 
of the scholars this was perhaps, us 
Hugh Kenner has said, because lie 
had "no philosophy *’ — his work 
resists "thematic” analysis, or 
grouping in traditions of modern- 
jsra, social realism, or other isms. 
In the case of the general public 
the neglect is perhaps because, 
unlike Lnwronce, Hardy, Woolf, 
Joyce, ho projects no stroug literary 
personality to which, iu the cant 
phrase of today’s student, one can 
h relate ”, This elusiveness of per- 
sonality is odd and paradoxical, 
since he wrote many volumes of 
autobiogrnpldcal memoirs and 
impressions, and other major 
writers — Ernest Hemingway, Robert, 
bo well, William Carlos Williams~ 
hnve made minor epigrammatic 
works of art out of poems or anec- 
dotes about him. Furthermore, ne 
himself claimed that Henry James 
had modelled Merton Densher in 
The Wings of the Dove mj the 
youiiR Ford: his fervent admirer. 
Terhspa there is n superfluity of 
tula , kind, of over-definite epigram- 
matic evidence. 

Hie matter Is further complicated 


ing, by Che way, that there Isn’t 
much to choose between The Since Fabe 
Cement Garden and This Sporting- oi ” Stone 
life}. Christine Brooke-Rose has a Introduction 


Since Fuberls previous .collection tion, for all its nastiness, seems 
of “Stories by . New Writers pathetic, another example of unln* 


base with New Writing mid Writers 

t i/e). Christine Brooke-Rose has a /nfrodnetion 6, 'was published as tentlonal parody of Southern gothic. 
complicated and intriguing Bccoput -Ions, as four years ago, .the series The raping of the .infant Jennifer HI 0S i 

of tne playfulness of postmodernist seemed to be. in danger oE extinc- by her parents with a lit glgar s I 3 f, ce being ^ tic voted to a 


of the playfulness of postmodernist: seemed to be. in danger oE extinc- by her parents with a lit cigar p> ,, i5.t C *i CU « i i 

metufictions— those of . Bar the line tion, so its condoning vitality is certainly outdoes the . notorious eC ®, s ‘ ,ort . novel, the conclud* 

("Where is the figure in the to be welcomed. Nevertheless, given corn-cob rape in Faulkner’s “J* °, ^ notlier novel, a 

carpet? Or is it just . . . that the series has ,ln the past sue- ‘ Sanctuary. “°Y e | !**•, an ° uxty^oiio poems. To 

carpet?”), Pynchon, Barth, Gass, Ceeded In introducing- a number of . Kazuo Ishlguro is' arguably tho -°L Tornts, there 

Braurigan— which, though Fowles 1» i highly gifted writers hnd that qxpec- most stylish of the contributors to e ^ va< 21 d ”i? ry vnrlety of 

Included, certainly does make tatlons ape consequently high, /n!roaucfio?i 7. All three of his t ^ 10 cosmopolitan 

English experimental ism Igok Introduction 7 comes as - a dis- stories afe first-person narratives •'5iSl5 ard8 * c, ^ t j ^ i it 

tamo. appointment. The : ^five authors SF he 3"mos* ndepfat 

„ > ... . . selected (the usual number) are his prose rhythms to a particular ' who writes 

«?r*. , . l,l l 1 5 s if 0 , CW !fi ,, w inlereS w ,IB consistent, only in their inconslst- voice. The melancholy^ 1 “. E S eli8h t, ( Jfe iwu 

ifa Uttie pnchy) reaHy hasanother enC y. This does not mean that 0 f 'the 'JApanhe iftrtfn : ' Ii na <P ronch (Vves Bonnofoy). Of 


isi.r.rto ks p /£/s rS/K 
sssp, •xesp? sir va i M^ vcr - detl,,L ^ 

Worlds’*, his work is impressitt; eviaence. 

Totally uifferent from both Bonsfr J- ■: Die matter Is further complicated 

foy and Lcnle is tho group of public ^ by tho fact that it is easy, and nor 
dcclumatory, polemical poenn s } unhelpful at otto level, to sec Jiis 
nd grit uUe by Nigeria's leadiil ( novels, in terms of his blogrnii>hy — 

eu/uot Icn iblc, Nnlwu Osahon-VTiS) h« Catholicism, his divorce prob- 
ils duiiuncfnunns of colonialism i' lems, ms desire to find n woman to 
tmii-coioniulisiii, exploitation, m; “» h ‘*P 0 *t-wur paranoia and 

rucimn, this is u poetry for jb(: fic)f-ngRi nndizoinonr. Kemior calls 
barricudes; wliui it lacks in poHtb : import In on t and I would 

subtlety it makes up for. In m H “If Wographlcal aperpus 
energy. i ,e obscure the qualities that 

• . I ■sta ,|i sJ | when . tho reader meets 
The prose writers are also » | , Cj0 °d Soldier or No .Mora 


Included, 

English 

tame. 


certainly does 
experimental ism 


Bui tills Issue (highly Interesting 
.if a Little pnteby) really has another 
story to fell. David Eodga’s wfily 


*2 * a S5S Br S j [«:a^ VwrieT V art ‘ ^S^Tarradvw ‘ t ° E 

appointment. The five authors nnd he .is mo« a P dip“ft^Sffi . ^ ^ W (»• C. 

selected (the usual number) are his prose rhythms to a particular * i? n ». a who writes 

insistent .only In their inconslst- voice. The melanch^olv remfiiscences "5, 1 ! 


in English (Naiwu Osahon), and 
one Prcnch (Yves Bonnofoy). Of 
the f Ivo : prose writers, ono Is Eng. 
lish (A. R. Lamb), ono Scmtisli 


iKuum, i ujiuiuuiui nu9»«ui . . » ■ riiu n.- ji “V: 

texts uud souio contemporary nof n]ln ^ f publisherx would 

from other Hast Hurupoenraunt* f Wm lo use for The Good 

In its wide-ranging ridicule of gdirdikf £ * 
under Coinimniist rule, especially . "•dership, or the nation, lu 1915. 

tho proli form ion of Ditrewwg Tn fact Ford’s litcrarv “char. 
,tiio tudltun of ubsnlutely pretfg T ; aaer” is also his own worst ottoiny, 
• nlile iiui.logiixil discussion, JJ a respect in which he resembles 

* ° ' vl t«le ? ulo “huso of JJ Color&gc. BoUt were men with a 


• ;i'i -J* , 

; C' W !>L.---- 


i - -.a v 


V 1 ’. ••• 

• - 


gunge. While It is easy WWf .passion for exact riiougfi nnclexaci 
Vinidy’s comic subverslvoiwsJ. g i rne of wortfi “ho ^ nowrilffi, 
novel presents couKidarablo ^ ' 'ilmtlfled reJumtloSi as nmtnl Si 

cully Lo a Western render since « Both Sccd nXr wS& o? 


Granta 3 (by James Gindin), as by only one- work, “The Alchemist ”, - q °A nia story, his other two mrrouiictton (wmen no* , hoen 

•' .uncouvindng : Gindin wonders a noveUa rather than a story. This r A .f 1 Wait?f rf S ef C0 ff/ u * T ^° no i 0M ^ y t ma H ws n 

whpther the ostensible “daring” of opens most promisingly with the. 2^a ns i creates t vo nsu " 

. tha.. American anti-novel -is not youug female narrator recounting'. of fear and l“y I[ y of tho Ettallsli literary scone, 

.indeed, a jdnd.of dvdidance of risk, - succinctly . her teenage life-style' degenerates but also, unusually, goes on to mnku 

.0 .fleeinp. to the safety oi formal before and after her ewly tnarria'ge £1*0 inS^ 81 ■nSS* 1 * if 1 

' ; preticcupattoris M . It Is suggested, to a pldyboy. Hemingway’s some- - £^£^“7^ Getting Uon. Jn the 'J n *ted Statu. Ono of 

■throughout that the English novel what brpathless : ■ p'rdse with Its. raiSlnp SLnSL 5°^I p0 \P‘ t^ 16 . ""“In aims of the NWW series 
1? more deceptive, more energlzdd, 'clipped, staccato .rhythms success-' - nn 8 :?nhf’ w” Bge 'j ar r? tor "^,° ® x P an ^ oy r liteiary conscious- 

. .and .more. subversive, than a casilal TuUy. captures- the ; hard-edged Qou- : morheHn i,n S ”® S8 f by providing on alternative to 

glance at the "blv.iMmea”- nilghr ‘adpuBuess . oE this tdughy amoral- 'tS « • coll tjie 

: suggest Even these big .names” girl. Yet once the novella lurches iwSv ' 1s a jw^treami and over the years they 

{fyatatt be . . dlSniissivelv labelled towards fantasy, with a witch and „ ^ . o£ McEwan> have successfully accomplished this. 


novel presents coiwldorable 
cully Lo n Western reader si 
much of its xnilro needs 
deciphered in terms of East 
pontt social structures, A mi 
problem Is posed by ‘ J»lo' 
the final sectlmi of un unpul 
novel by Cu'/tm Ross, poem 


is more deceptive, more energized, 'clipped,' stc 
.and .more Subversive than a casual fully . captui 
glance at the w h‘8 names” might' ‘sciousness 


: suggest Evett these .A‘ big .names” girl. Ye 


Of the three 


writers in- 


.pf ' I* : ^ bmpder, ■ lesfltofy “ • wh ch ' kills Uer ' 
inebrporates ' “multiple^. narrative . to look 1 
noKsibitiuAss; ami titHva homas ” in ’ BeM^ Sib 


(he Scot, Calum Ross, Writes in i a 
• naturalistic . Idiom that is highly 


\ “liMihi pawibUiilis: and- flttivB hom« 

r^idwjf. the 1 , cqrnexiof , Hie'?tTdditTonai 

’ 1 .-rj" ' : of , realism:- moral Impferntlvo! 


ppets.Bbnnefoy’s comp lax, 
: poetry, witlv: : its refined 
and. symbolic allusiveness, 
extremely difficult to trans- 
U, aftd • Eisin ■ MacGregor’s 
,,of sixteen of his poems 
n. ttjuer, .tnv the' letter, than 


x 


Tiiesd ^olQRias aro hfllpfiil, but 50 
.'iiot stirring. QbeHances'lOnd ttt'ibe :yi 
. . W made : l til lie mope, obvious ffeprqs-^ . an 
•. „ Bum . B.ilnbtridge, Anj]e|4 :■ Cnrtdf, 1 . of 
-. Fay AVuldpu among .ivobK-n MtopifiJm 


novel by C,.!«m Ross, baenusa -g. . Bolh . bop ^r ^ 
cltienia-Mritd depletion °f * /*, |* themselvos with tact humilUv and 

mrsr- ^ C <gi ?; JssSOiSlS 

tionahlo). Lii !■" Both were 

ltnrrv MulUch who was t ; f S Hr hicompetent journal*, 

in NWW 17 nnd wlio?o •vnjhjtfgl jcalj afe SjM 
.-novol Two Women appeowf ^rt brl ^** b oth rawJmo^ J 

. ss^^-aaeJS | ^ r 

interrwinina of reality “ ni * 1 i : Wtv .ftSJr' j* ^n°lher reason. 

Jgw* overThe SfT&SiS? ^ ; 

2 France all ^ 0 M!« A^p)yglpt,M- 

?jssssr«ar i sutfftfef-: ; 


spend some years of study and 
emulation on the procedures ami 
fob dries of Parade’s find.” And he 
locates the felicities in Ford’s exact 
language, Lus orchestration of “u 
sort of scrupulous lexicography 
working bv rite exact reproduction 
of the tonus or numerous speaking 
voices,” 

Ford in his liletimo worked out — 
to n considerable extent during his 
discussions and collaboration with 
Conrad — a theory of Rood prose- 
writing, of ficlivc construction, 
which derived immediately front the 
Ideas of Ilenry James about the 
44 rendering ” of un “ affair ” and 
the organization of “ Impressions ", 
and from the Ideas ot Flaubert, 
Maupassant nnd their literary 
sympathisers about le mot juste, 
what Ford summed up ns “ tltc 
minmiac of words and their eco- 
nomical employment ; the char- 
pente, the architecture of the 
novel ; tho handling of dialogue ; 
the rendering of impressions ; the 
impersonality of the Author.” 

Found praised Ford as the “one 
ntaii with a vision of perfection”, 

“ in a country in love with amateurs, 
in a country where the incompetent 
have such beautiful manners and 
personalities so fragile and charm- 
ing that one cannot bear to injure 
their feelings by the Introduction of . 
competent criticism”. He wrote: 

“ It is he who has insisted, in the 
face of a still Victorian press, upon 
the Importance of good writing as 
opposed to the opalescent word, the 
rhetorical tradition.” The situation 
has not much changed — except that 
English amateurism now porhaps 
values the casual, underwrought 
style nioro than the precise atten- 
tion to diction of a Ford, whereas 
tho Edward ions were still In lovo , 
with the Pre-Raphaelite raptures I 
nnd dreams. Pound continues crisply 
that Ford did not learn from 
Wordsworth because “Wordsworth 1 
was so busied about the ordinary 
word that he never found time to 
think ubout la mot juste 

Students nowadays nre apt to say 
that writers who use words “ every- 
one doesn’t know” are elitist, Ford 
believed there were three English 
languages: “that of the Edinburgh 
Review which bas no relation to 
life, that of the streets which is 
full of slang and daily neologisms , 
and that third ono which is fairly 
fluid and fairly expressive — the 
dialect of tho drawing-room or the 
study, the really living language”, 
He could use nil three to effect, in 
fact, but we now need to insist 
ngniu— for prose writers, for nove- 
lists — that the language “of the 
Ktudy ” thought about (I do. nor 
moan “made academic languages), 
is living, and must he kopt avail- 
able. 

Impressionism, not imagism, was 
Ford’s aim: his method progression 
U'effct, architecture, not immediacy 
nr symbol. He uses figurative 
.speech rarely, though vividly: Iris 
metaphors stand out by their rarity, 
and hJs novels are not — as Law- 
rence’s or Woolf’s might best be 
1) escribed—” oxton ded metaphors ” . 
Since that .- implies some kind 
of symbolic intention they don’t 
have. William Carlos Williams, a. 
good novelist and a good poet 
wiltosb poetry— “no. ideas but; in 
tblags.’V-has .a prose exactness 
related to -Pound’s belief that “ the 


By A. S. Byatt 

of consciousness. Ford, at the time 
of wiling The Good Soldier, said 
“The Impressionist author is sedu- 
lous to avoid letting Iris personality 
nppcaj 1 in the course or his book. 
Oil the other hand his whole hook, 
his whole poem, is merely an expres- 
sion of lus personality. It is un- 
fortunate in some ways, though 
illuminating, that he claimed that 
his Memories and Impressions, or 
the memoir It Was the Nightingale, 
were works of art carefully struc- 
tured on the same principles as his 
fiction. " I liavo employed oveTy 
wile known tn me as novelist — the 
time-shift, the irrogrcssion d'effet, 
the adaptation of rhythms to the 
puce nf action ”, he luyl of It Was 
the Nightingale, which does indeed 
present an entertaining and idio- 
syncratic picture of post-war life 
and letters iu Provence, Paris end 
New York iu the 1920s by just these 
means. In Memories and Impres- 
sions he claims tliat he bus “for 
facts n most profound contempt. T 
try to give you what I seo to be 
the spirit of an age, of a town, of 
a movement. This cannot be done 
with facts.” 

His ntcibod of reworking his 
encounters with Galsworthy, Wells, 
Conrad and othors Jed on tltc 
simple level to accusations of false- 
hood and distortion, for which his 
aesthetic justifications seem partly 


py .41,” u,'..]aq]«". pome 
riirtt-ely after -R<»«nefoy»s, ; s)jice 
SEi ..id -sfi&n an onti- 




- « wbli diy w w t ,ij 'lo§^.. ».U5h nAV-T'' jaiiup.most ling-, 

with • t ts own '!»**:« a . thinker about . 

- very .much in. the u, Siting -and about H»a‘ 

early surrealists. ■ .WoW/lnjunctloOS 

tvuul symbols .-.and :JWW S ftpm ; having 

■ S fusions, « The Lakh d^T, ' ^ been ■ 

''.‘an existential ■ htid^rstpbd,. either 


. •' oxptinenrsiof .“ snbr. Set'. iji tiie .been 

: ;i*r * or -alternnilvo'ycui*.' .teguago ; ;sex, ; hr^ 


Chlddr’s 

.its annual jolt,to the ey® 


the sense In which Williams’s red 
wheelbarrow i« plainly descriptive, 
and yet means more than itself, so 
da Ford’s fictive people, things, 
places, speech. The borsefr; at- the 
end at The Rainboip, the snake 
earing the .-frog in Between the Acts 
-—these are mythic symbols of - -ft 
bind Ford eschewed. But infii world 
of ; a Ford noVel is a way seeing ', 
the ' world,'; ns the prose of a Ford 
novel la- a- way of "revising Jin 
James's * ■ sense) % ■ the English 
language, '■ 

/Ford. . and, Conrad bejieyed 
ja : imprcsrionlsm-r-the iropoitout 
thing,, aa .the preface d); TIm.Nigger 

• * eilnltrir - Uhantr 


of' the Narcissus ckuW*, . being ,« to 
: iA$ke you see ”. Ford claimed often 
that it-, did not matter what subject 
you rendered, as long as ymi .ren- 
der oil it 'adequately, lliere. 

. jiilhorent paradox ip .a form wridi 
requires the. pu/hor, .to oxciode. ;hla ; 
>y lows’, .iris presence, lus 
Vet to ,.glve the iibi^esrioni: of; 
tmufes and .events on - a consaoue- 

" of- V points of - view " or ” vessels. 


disingenuous. There arc those who 
claim that die memoirs nuiy come 
to he seen as his best work, hut I 
think the half-genuine, half-spurious 
connection between their method 
and that of his good. novels obscures 
the enormous difference he tween 
The artist of Parade's End mid rite 
“ churming ”, occasionally whimsical 
(however wise) raconteur of It Was 
the Nightingale. “ Impressions ” nre 
be tret- without die first person. 
Hemingway’s wickedly funny 
account In A Moveable 1-east, of 
Ford ponderously “ c indue ” a man 
he suid was Belloc, bur who turned 
out to he AJeister Crowley, is .study 
itself a polished parody of tlie 
Fovdian inaccurate anecdote, true 
in, Its impression. As Arthur 
Mizenor said, Ford nt that time 
knew, and had known, Belloc well 
for venrs. 

But when wc look at nuy ono of 
the novels, the “ personality " con- 
veyed by the “wholo hook ,r and its 
impressions bears liule relation to 
tho personality of rite raconteur. It 
is altogether sharper, clearer, grim- 
mer, more purposeful than tne con- 
vivial Ford. Bod ley Head have 
reissued his Tudor trilogy about 
Katharine Howard, Tho Fifth 
Quean ; The Good Soldier , which 
most regard as Ford’s lnasLcrpiccc ; 
and the Tietjcns. trilogy, Parade’s 


End. Graham Greene, who made 
1 be selection, excluded the much 
lutor fourth Tietjcns volume. Lust 
Post, on the grounds that Ford him- 
self had final Jy wished to exclude 
it, mid that it Is a weaker work, 
offeriug partially “romantic” con- 
clusions to something to uglier and 
more finished without it. This may 
he bo, though I Imagine most 
renders who take tn Ford would 
welcome the chance to make up 
their own minds, or just, to see 
what Last Post Is like. It is no 
ocstliutic disaster, though Greene's 
judgment carries a lot nf force. 

The Fifth Queen is ono of tlie 
most interesting historical novels in 
our language, although it works on 
the unlikely premise thnt Knthnriiie 
Howard was a noble, high-minded 
young woman, an excellent Latinist, 
who wanted to restore iliu Eugltali 
King and country to the Catholic 
fnitli. Ford had done n lot of re- 
search for a life of Honin' VIII and 
for ti monograph on Holbein which 
ho produced in 1905, tho yenr before 
The Fifth Queen. It is, aestheti- 


cally, a curious mixture of bis Pre- 
Rnpha elite lior 1 to go nnd bis Impres- 
sionist beliefs : part of Its force 


is tho almost hallucinatory glitter 
uud precision of detail about dress, 
plants, architecture, food nnd drink, 
which has something in common 


The February 20th issues of 
TheTimes Literary Supplement and 
TheTimes Higher Education Supplement 
will each contain a special Academic 
Publishers’ Spring Book Offer. 

Hundreds of academic books will be on 
offer at very substantial discounts - many 
at half price orless-and all prices will 
include the cost of packing and postage 
to your address. ■ 

Most of the titles will only be on offer in 
one or other publication, so to ensure you 
have the widest possible choice you will . 


The offer is limited to a period of only two 
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with Vicioiian historical pointings. 
Ford cliiitncd Inter, when lit! was 
distraught by his Iqss of memory 
after the trenches, that he had boon 
able i<i write the novel without re- 
course to reference boohs, and it 
may have been so. > Genius is 
[iiciiirirv, he once said, nnd his 
memory, like Christopher Tietjens' <c, 
was fill mi liable. There are mar- 
vellous scr-piccc scenes — a pa scant 
to it-lc-lirate tlie arrival of Anne oE 
Cloves. Thomas Cromwell moving 
silni in the Thames In Ills barge, the 
in true table stolidity of Mary Tudor 
and the isolated, well-appointed con- 
tentment of Anne of Cleves — which 
are vividly seen and felt and lived. 

lint it is also a novel that has 
learned something From James ana 
Com ad. Ford’s major human pre- 
occupations were confusion and 
worry. Rod his method of revealing 
parts of events, and parts oE their 
significance, in a cumulative series 
of scenes which bewilder their 
actors Is excellently done. 
Katharine is surrounded by spies, 
dubious allies, fair-weather allies, 
and haunted by Throckmorton, the 
practical politician who appears to 
us, ns he did to her, alternately con- 
summately wicked and a practical 
man who will settle for what order 
may he achieved in an imperfect 
world. Even here. Ford’s malar 
tlwMiie in rhe Tietjcns trilogy— that 
lie i, inaccuracy, untruth, destroy on 
public nncl private! scales— is 
prevalent, from Nicholas Udell's 
little, sometimes superoragatory 
lies in ladles ho desires or is 
trapped by, to Henry Tudor’u huge 
'lies to himself and his people about 
.the relation between God, State,, 
people, private sex and the law of 
divorce. The book is f lari ugly lit. 
It has also very considerable Unguis- ■ 
tic vitality — of a kind possibly 
1 cur tied from Browning's detail- 
studded, modern-ancient speech 
rather than from the " pritnees ” 
of usual historical fiction. 

In 1903 Ford wrote to Wells 
-advocating, in consecutive sentences, 
.that wo learn from the Elizabethans 
Uo use current slang — “Wo must 
dn that or we shall die, we and 
our language ” — and that we defend 
.learning Latin bccauso it is indis- 
pc mu life to an understanding of the 


FICTION 


vanished in four crashing clays 
hi the end of nine years and six 
weeks .... No, indeed it can t be 
cone. Yon can’t kill a minuet do 
Ja coin-. You mav shut up the 
inusic-buuk, close the harpsi- 
chord ; in the cupboard and 


I AUSTRALIA 


rhe timeless authority of Formal consciousness, in lln- w.u v.mlil of 
imagination,’ what funnss called felt the Tier ions bonk-:, lie ivnn -. *>t 
life and solidity nf specification, as the soldier as hyu i» ./up/.;.* . ” a i»i"»i 
well as that exactness of diction fellow wlmse luulv i- tied m mn- 
which, as Kenner bus admirably place but whose nuii.i and i** i '*n 
dpmniiKM-ated. enabled Ford ut once ulilv hruiul nvei aimihri di-t.'iu 


well as that exactness of diction 
which, ns Kenner has admirably 
demoiistrated, enabled Ford ut once 


chord: m the cupboard and to know, and to detach himself siif- locality. . . . I dim t know v.h.u 
presses the rats may destiny the ficieutly to understand and place, was guuiii mi at Inniu-: politnal m 
while satin favours. The mob may t| ie values nf his time. trijjiics, im iiuunt : strike. pn-.-.ihlv. 


sack Versailles; the Trianon may 

full but surelv the minuet — the -- -- r . . . .w 

minuet itself is dancing itself W«Aiimm/«.* wliflt lie wanted t« — just the uiiuu%[»liL-re nf AfnixiV”. 
away into the furthest stars.... achieve In Parades End. He refers 

No, hv God. it is f nisei It to it ns “ my immense nnve , winch " V likj simi » v a, liw m 
wasn’t « niinuet chat we stepped ; was s to dniu nue “the P«JUc evems l M l^ ldl . mv 

it was a prison— a prison full of nf a decade. 1 c .subject was numv cxlrAWliinarv t h..r,ui.Hs. 


Ford has told us in 7t Was i/w 


But there st-i-iiu-ii in |ii i-\ ,iil -i 
tcminu-H, misty struggle ut sch. ims 


screaming hysterics ... . the world as it culminated in the 

I know nothing— nothing in Hie war. You — or at least I — cannot 
world— of the hearts of men. 1 make the world your central churac- 
nnlv know that I am alone— ter. Perhaps it ought in be done, 
horribly alone. Perhaps that may prove to be the 

This is the beginning of the novel culmination of the novel.” He is 

at the end. having come past two thinking of L'Eductition Scntimen- 

suicides and total insanity, his cone tale and at the same time casting 
is still bewildered by die contrary himself, somewhat dubiously, as the 
visions nf order and huge, meaning- successor to the recently dead 
less destructive muddle. Proust (whom he hod not read). 

Well, I nm a nurse-nttendant. I 11 nn -V c ^ sC ! sa '.^« he could not 


ss destructive muddle. Proust (whom he had not read), 

ell, I mn n nurse-nttendant. a ".V cose, he said, he could not 
Ed wind wanted Nancy Rufford manage without the attraction of 
and I have g.u her. Only she is sympathy for a picturesque or up- 
iuud. It is a queer and fantastic tight individual and so he m- 
world. Why can’t people have ve nted Tietjens, mammoth in size, 
what they want ? The things were E«*e« in memory of ancient Eng- 


ivuuld like simplv in praise in 
Parade’s r.nd. One is lu-iive plemv 
— so immy exLiaiiniiiuiry cii.ir.u-it'is, 
so many fini-ly 01 illi-sli.ili-tl sct-urs 
with so many ncinrs, so many fiiii-lv 
comliictcd dialogues of total iinmn- 
preheusinn — her ween Tu-tji-ns and 
liis equally tacit uni hi oilier, be- 
tween Tietjens mid Oiit-i.il Cum 
piou who has believed Sylvia’s 
wanton lies about his sexual, 'finan- 
cial and political disicpm ability, 
between lucid Valentino W.uinop 
nnd Edith Ethel, once Diiciii-niiii, 
now Mnstcrniail, on the sc linn I fit*- 
phone on Armistice Day. Who hut 
Ford could have inveiiied tin- 
scene at the hreakfast table of the 


what they want ? The things were 
all there to content everybody; 
yet everybody has the wrong 
thing. Perhaps you can make head 
or tail of it ; it is beyond me. 


{ lerfect In memory, of ancient ling- mfl ' n 
isli squirearchies! lineage, York- pre .fe 
shire, taciturn, absurdly honest and J, r j 2e j 
honourable to the point of self- poiitii 
immolation and annihilation, whose j^ rs | 
mind mid morals are confused, des- t w e s 


elegant, enpinphiliue, ugciiig clergy- 
man. Breakfast Dtichcmin, with his 
pre-KAphaelilc wife, Tietjens, a 


prizefighting bodyguard, a rising 
politician nhout to fall in love with 


Mrs Duchemin, Valentine Wuniinp, 
the suffragette and her uninvited 


.. . . «f ■ 1 . LLUVL’U, ICULUDIVU UV MID UlCtfL TV D | 

paiHdiso where, amidst the wins- in * and j n private by die 
peniig of the olive-leaves people sexua j laxity and pointless, vicious 
can be with, whom they like and i[ es 0 f hj s streamlined, lovely wife, 
have what they Hke and take them the griitocratlc W tcb, Sylvia, 
case m shadows and in coolness? 

Or are all men’s lives like tlie Pound In Canto LXXIV, remem- 
livcs of us good people — like the bering “Lordly men are to earth 
lives of tlie Ashburnbams, oE the o’ergiven /these the companions”, 

n 1 1 . _ «■ . _ n..fP 1 _ I T r.Jo Mh, 1 n-Iia .. 4 . 1 , « t?nnliA 


Dowells, oE the Ruffords— broken, opens Fiis catalogue with * Fordie 
tumultuous, agonised, and un- that wrote of giants”. Giants Is 
romantic lives, periods punctuated right: there is so much of Tietjens, 

I mimed trom Brownings oeian- by screams, by imbecilities, by In a way that only a long novel . . . . h 

studded, modern-ancient speech deaths by agonies? Who the can make much— so many incidents ^ he re^?etjens and VaSL n.e 

rather than from the “pritfiees” devil fcnows? o his life, so much harassed dia- JJJJ tadve ifpthofrincninid 

nf uia.ll.UwM fiction This combination of the precisely, reco3 strain of waj 0 " It U |Stal d! 

fn 1903 Ford wrote to Wells evocatively lyrical, with the flat ^nerienceH hv Siena as ' chans become lovers? Not only Flaubert 

advocating, in consecutive sentences, tone Df „ormaHty— “ Perhaps you ? t P f a n^asenteri hi Ford with th* ' and J ames are bero. but so is the 

that wo learn from the Elizabethans enn make head or tail of It; it is rnntrXrl nSar^nf hi^I, nnt raw energy nf Dickens, who always 

to use current alana-j'' Wo must beyond me”— is one of tiho glories gff 1 r T_ I hoSS*" l«!v “ P ut3 more in a sedna it fairs than 

dn that or we shall die, we and 0 f the book: the others are the o Li r Ii l J „ ^ ' «0y reader dare expect, 

our language ”— and that # we defend manipulation of die tlm^shift and “ lt «' cn Then there Is the lenauaae— tlie 

learning Latin because it is indis- tho difference betwoen revelation tw'Le exact ear for value wnr^ ?nr ihe 

peirsulilc to an understanding of the. bv dialogue and by terrible act: dc8tr ? ys the I ” ora l e that less than a . f 

history, and with it the meaning Floronca's suiddc is related quito 8 |-i ' conteniplatinc " Win lever" 'could 

of our own. Valentine Wannop, like coolly, Leonora's revelation that it 11 *° m ° t,mt lf . tlie Sossownriw rb-ii 

Katharine Howard, is a superb* mas suicide is related much later, worjd could be got to see war from 

Latinist. Ford’s language in The' n<u coolly at all. that angle there would be no more ' c »wy« ? Up behind f^erph Illy, on 

Fifth Ouse" is a fascinating amal- r ■ , ■ i. , wars.” It is in terms of “worry” the mountains . . , Overlooked, the 

earn n|‘ Tudor slang with Latin ^ is interesting tbat^that very that Ford makes his connexion be-i cow must bo. 

clarity. Fascinating, too, are the lot ?I„ii n iSL W ihni.i°i!l LV 60 " Tiet ^ e « S ii con8 f iaus a 8pny, as' William Carlos Williams, writing 
minds of his characters, who have , l'-*! 00 lLvl?i £ « SS t*°i, , ,,. U t n h ! s mera , ory and James s tech-. In 1951, claimed that Parudc’s Etui 
tlie distinction of thinking as well ^m,ed for hPs^ntarauh tohiaclnl v nique of rB,lderiDE **“ horrors of. treats lying, public and private, as 
■ s teehng, even under stress. Ji'S BloSrf C whlch ^r^ 

Graham Gi can e has called The dies The Good Soldier by creating , 

Good Soldier one of England s few n ord v hvoothetical “terrestrial 


e aristocratic bitch, Sylvia. Invented and narrated the military/ 

Pound In Canto LXXIV, remem- sexual/ caste-ridden tragic, farce of 
“ring “ Lordly men are to earth “ le events outside Sylvia s hold 
ergiven/these the companions”, C 00I V 'diioh lead indirectly to Tiet- 
jens Fiis catalogue with “Fordie J enss being sent to the Front to 

iat wrote of gfants”. Giants is jS^JSSSS. ,od n , cver e ,M S 
ght: there is so much of Tietjens. “• Ammiice Day party of muti- 
* tjubu that » inno nnvJ tated soldiers and Old Pals around 


rasshopper becomes a burden ”, 
And it seemed to mo that if tlie 


neusKlife to an understand in R of die bv dlulogue and by terrible act: aesir °y s tae I “ ora,e tnat 1688 taan "nirV nf i, w .«T .iuh ■ „• ,‘ n 
nistory, and with it the meaning Floronco’s suiddc is related quite a rt ' conteniplatinc “ Win lever 'em 

of our own. Valentine Wannop, like coolly, Leonora’s revelation that it A 1 }? 11 ij e ? ed *° me t,mt ,f r tlie MisaaenS rk-ii Vn^^hn.^i 0 

Katharine Howard, is a superb* urns suicide is related much later, ® 2 JiW ht * got to see war from . fJJPJJJJ “ S 0 )? _4jL SSr-Jj^hiijL 

Lmi nist. Ford’s align age in The • noL coolly at all. that angle here would be no more behlnd Caerphilly, 

Fifth Vm-en is a fascinating amal- T . , -§ . .. ■ .... wars.” It is in terms of “worry” «• mountains . . . Overlooked, l 


terrcstnal paradise - I have just 
quoted for ills epigraph to his chilly, 
auiornl Blood Oranges, which paro- 
dies The Goad Soldier by creating 
Ford’s hypothetical " terrestrial 


rendering the horrors of' 


William Carlos Williams, writing 
In 1951, claimed that Parudc’s Etui 
treats lying, public and private, as 


I 1 "; 1 ,n - ,i " l l ,,n ; ,n, y- ;• s. v ivw i s A j 5 
IjmI.I 1 at* i'll. III- lug crude Ik Si 

‘ ‘ 111,1 ■ 1,11 nww having ini 
1 1.- uiaki-s danSil 
■i ii.i lu:',\ , lmi .in inirresiiite* T'\ 
tMih "th.- Itiissi.in position, £ I 
iic-.:im.- P»siii.m. 1 he lying p ^j 
iitm ui mmh in life, mid £,^1 
In 1 l.tim, sues t 

V" u •'• ,ll “ ‘’'Minuiuis weapon nil 
Hi.- wrintii word, lo speak sc J I 
at.-ly .th.it ts (in roiiiradictio* 

• L , |, .* l L 1 lu * 1 ' J lc 't ,s wli« F«J 
buiMiim In-re. J-n r p or j, 
iiuvels ui.- writ leu with a 
Mtm-.i mI.-.i of respect for th, 

111 , -.linn]! .11 winds . . . Ho speak! i 

-f ilii-i sin-i ifie.illy ill ,Vo 
/*,n .n/i's ■ 1 I 1 , it no British officer i 
cm iv.ul .inti iimU-rsiiind a slnriei 

si.ii-'iiu-iit unless it lie stereotype; i 
. . . disri-sp-ri for die word aoj' 
that, sin rim tly put, jneDs’ 
disa-.n-r. j 

At Ins [niii'lic'ii in .-I Man Cotdf > 
Stand I/#*. Tietjens wants “somco*- 
10 talk rn ", iv members the certiifr: 
lies of C.L-m'Ke Herlicrl, and ash> 
himself “ Wlmi chance had quiui 
fields, iii-i-iiracy of thought, heair-f 
leaved limbi-ri-d hedgerows, slostj 
creeping ploughlands moving up thl 
slopes. . . ? ” In some ways a conk; 
figute, whose heroic gestures caus'- 
major nnd minor catastrophe 

Tietjens is, if nnt heroic, centra! ill. 
his desire for accuracy of though 
and his sense of its difficulty, ( 

Iris Murdoch In /igu/nsl DrpiNi! 
complained that modern noveUvst| 
either " crystallino " or "jours!,' 
istic ” : they were symbolic objmj 
or random documentary. Fori] 
through lifs intentness on ucuitq; 
and form, nu technique, combiu!i 
the two with less strain than Ur! 
rcucc, less idinsyncracy and bind: 
pcrsoiulity than Woolf. WaDur: • 
Stevens begins on abstruse essijR' 
mctnphnr by the gnomic statcmtir!' 

“ The uccurncy of accurate Iwo- 
fs an accuracy with respect to dn 
structure of reality." ScepdwL' 
but firmly, S re veils believed ttar 
words nnd filings wore necessity, 
related, So did Ford, and after W- • 
Pound and Williams. In our uttj - 
when we too often see language 
o system singing to itself, cooduO) 
lug us, and closing us from iflj; . 
world it tells to us, it Is moreiaj, , 
pleasant, it l.s necessary, to mb' 
Ford, with his hopes of occw*JfcJ: . 
tench 114 to write fiction, to dW) ■ 
guish what Iris Murdoch oik > 

“ ihc hard idcu nf truth " from dij 
great lie ”, Description Is a 
art: mimesis goes on- He** 1 
muster of it. >• 



miijor novels about sex — -our aus-‘ 
wer id Flaubert. Ford, writing it at 
forty-two; felt it to b? b Is master- 
piece, the book he had been pre- 
paring to write, and It is both a 
technical nnd psychological triumph. 
Tlie narrator. Dowell, an American 
rich man with a mariaxe blanc to 
the chirpy Florence, vriiom he is 
fiuallv able tp talk , himself into 
describing as a “ coltf sensualist 


O JlJpUi-WLlvwi S 1 .IIVOII 1 HI a ^ 

A view from the stalls 


paradise” and sexual freedom, and 
by letting the story end in violence 
and madness as Ford’s does. (It 
also parodies : Hawthorne’s Blithe- 
dala Romance, about another com- 
munal terrestrial . paradise torn 
apart by exclusive passions for 
inaccessible people.) 

In many ways, Fprd's method 
with the narrating consciousness of 
The Good Spfdier is nearer : (o 


By George Speaight 


KATE TERRY GIELGUD : 


. describes bis relations with the! oil'ajfr is nearer to a. Victorian PlavKoer 

. . Abhburnliams— Edward; the English. James’s than to Conrad’s— wliat he „ “ ; 

• !;! 1 geutlomau, generous to a fault, un- ' exploits ts Dowell’s American inno- £9 S0 * 

’V-l-M-t!- ,:dble to controV his physical desire cepce/fenorance, rather tlum some- 0 435 18320 6 . 

? .it'Jirv.-l -.fur women o they than nis wife; tb'e thtn^ like Marlow s 'distant pseudo- ■ ■ Sn— — 

.Wife herself, Leonora, who “man- judging, story-telling memory. . A _ , • . ^ . 

anes" him too well, is an Irish book Ford particularly admired was : ff _*s a. commonplace ob 


. -Fife herself, Leonora, who " man- 
ages " him too well, is an Irish 
(puritanical) Cgtholic, and "con- 
trols’*. his relations with richer 
wqnien for his own good; and “the' 
gifl”, Nancy Ruffoi'd, an innocent, 

1 again Catholic, who is driven to in- 
sanity by Edward's Suppressed lrive 
fnr her and Leonora's Jealousy and 
manipulation. Do well recounts! his 
slow discovery— he is a naturally- 
-“faint”, n^aceful man— of ,rhe 

• ’rpaing pasjlojis.of the othora, partly 

• ..m he rertterabera .riierti-partly as he -- 

create 5 in hlmseflf,- by . the telling; 
the^ power ,to- face what ha feels, or 
;•{ believes. ; T1iu^ pages of. quiet, be- 
H v)i!dor(>d social- commentary are 
•\ suddenly jit up: by Visions Of hell 
or henvon, thontent? .of .metaphor 
uia* . alarm. ' reader . grid speaker, I 


- In a letter to the invalid mother of 
a friend who was uimblc to visit 
theatres herself. Her three children 

- jrttroduce this selection from these 

- letters, which has been well chosen 
by Muriel St Claro Dyruo. 

TJ®. Period covered is from 1892 
to 1903, It wna the groat age of 
the nctor managers, and wu have 

- acute comments an them ull liore. 
^ Irving, '* a mas tor mind . , . palpably 
n very neryotta . . . but not always 
a| very audible F; Forbes Robertson, 


ivMniiiHi oiuij iiivuiuiji • n -I. 1 1 i ‘ 4i#IB ; — * ' ■ j 

book Tordiparikulorly admired k was ; , ft MKnmonplaca observation ver y. • * * W not always 

What Maisie Knew, of which h e that the expcrtenceoE ^theatrical very audiblo ; Forbes Roberiaort, 
wrote: performance can seldom be recap*. ® a niesc, passionate, tehdor, ulwaya 

this Is the story ’of a child mov- i u - ed ’ . Descriptions by the actor# "refined" (a damning phrase) ; 
ing among elemental passions f e us Ji ia Alexander, ? oninpst, rather 

that are. veiled. But of \ course know. De* . od, M *nd not ovor-convlnc- 

elemental oassions eftn- never h« dramadc^ critics are ing, 'whb misjudged Ids capuciiy 


elemental pass ions cAn never be 
veiled eiiough not .to get through 
to. the consciousness. If- not to 
the intelligence of the child in 


The female sins 


7ms fallen 
on /tar<i times. 

She lives alone 
in her draughty palace. 

They have offered her 
a small house by the gates 

and a generous pension. 
She would rather starve. 


is not lazy at all — 
just slow at beginning. 

She spends her hours 
not idly, but thinking. 

When everyone else 
is puffing and sweating 

she lies in the shade — 
waiting and scheming. 


Gluttony 

does not feed herself 
but something inside her . 

She was kind to it at first- 
thinking it hungry. 

How was she to know 
it would turn out 

like one of those horrible 
never-satisfied children ? 


wants most 
what she can't have. . 

She inflames herself 
by imagining. 

If she was given 
ivhat she wanted 

she would lake to her heels ' 
: dhd keep on running. 


the house. So, id an atmosphere concerned w t^i*„w« 0 n M* “ - te « settinea ',' ? ut wh6se 

usSUERdb Sa-SJjSS. ‘ a.yssssug 

Mi: as 


Majosty’s ; Ibsen nt Huj* ' 

hmiscK, long vanished. ... 

Ti-afalmir Squurc, tlio Avenue .. Altai 

tho Iniperiul : Herimrd fLS 1 . 

equally vanished Princess of • • . • Will 

nnd the Coronet (now ® ! n *r3 • - she i 

wull-nmdo flvo actors byP' ncr J^ - ! 

Anthony Hope; the aiiurkliiig^ •; j 

Wildes ; tlm . first Soi«g K ; • ‘ 1 . 

Mnuglinm ; . literary fHlliire* by j ■ Ana 

Humphrey Wind and , 

will; the French uml Cw**.,. ; — 

seasons ut the I-yrlc and tnc A|w"i ? . 

nnd iha udmirablc producuoM ,. .;...•• - * 

contemporary work by." ,e j3? ' T\' n 

Society ami ,f. T. Girin ( taJS i ’. . Pi pt3 1 An n • 

iidmlttniicc wus free hf ' ■V.XvIllCS U 

of n cou|N)ii cut from rhe * aim r. ^ vv - 

Special). 

, To. al| of tiieso M ra n _ l ^ 5==== 

fear i“b.r 1 ffasu,® slfi :■ By Randolph Stow 


Avuvica 

will be alright — 

she has more than enough 

and she. doesn't spend much. 
And why should she share 


what belongs to her ? 

She keeps her door locked. 

When Need comes knocking 
she pretends not to hear. 


feels for everyone. 

So when her friends 

lose all their money 
or their husbands 

She is "such a comfort ** 
i/int when their luck returns 

they can't understand 
why Envy looks sad. 


Anger 

is more cross 
with herself 

than with anyone else. 
You were just an excuse. 

Wait till she cools. 

Then touch her 

and watch 
how she crumbles. 


Jcaloitsy 
has cause. 

She knows her faults. ■■ 

If she doesn’t like herself 
how can others love her ? 

They, try as best they can 
but in the end of course 

she goads them into giving 
good reason to be jealous. 


Despair 

' has no shape. 

She goes through iurIIs. 

And no defence. 
Various charms 

have been suggested 
but they are ineffective. 

She is clammy and cold 
even on bright days. 


Vicki Feaver 
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and fibreglass pumpkins 




,r , .* I1W ..SUHKIU ing nix' 

: Vision • ihrriifghL ; Jt, . is -,t06; carefully 
done tor this, rixtra./exjpMrtatlon to. 
be necessary. D6V/elIV (one,, is his 
own— as ik his L final 1 itKdb^city.. th 
■ judge nr asse-is the events fie undetv 
goes. ■ . • I/ = • 


■death c 
Is the 
' the G 01 
that the 
.- iour-squ 
• another 


firisms : of voice and 
• ate -7' sometimes 
™ieasant H ,:; and 
irij who Js -loflhltely 
e wqlhan.'is’not brieu- 


*-■!.; hoi love .It 1 ®. 1 ferine 
sit >hat.ih.e Jong, tra 
1 was just atopp 


1 mty.r- l ean t aMeaay - oitr-f awiztmod. 
wd’stJ bolievb think, q Hovel that can 
. fasluonod or can : <tat 
, ' mimiet, '. Fopd himself feared it .1 


11 avniwiiiiiui.iw ■* 7 . IpiUI 

finds Ibsen “ wonderfully 
and moatorful ” ; Shaw «P»X r- 
writing a vory remarkable P 77 
“only ho conaented to tak* ' ;.- 

■ seriously for.onco ” ; of 
thut “ the writing |a 
epigrammatic and In its 
dramatic it Is not”; "‘JJjis 
Jariios that “It la all very w* ^ y , 
talk about literary drama, ® j , 
a play to^ dosorve * fl , frit* 
drama nt all it must Be, wi- 

place comprehensible bp" ^|vj 

second dramatic M - 
is hailed as a rtiftstcr dra«|^ pawl 
The (jay Lord Quex s« • 1 “ K 
play . 7 : ; \ ... ; • KJ 

The book is concluded . 

. letters describing John ^ ’■ 

' performancos as ■Laar-is * 

, 3L9SS; in which 'hi* mother®^ j 
describes <S fj 

she wi^sd the tears W 

.K^a Tari-.v i .GlolgMd is ^ 7 


British Isles, most of them with mili- 
tary or naval connections. The 

i Hcket carries a portrait of naughty 
.ola Montez, whose visit to Austra- 


Jv'Y- t. putiBs , ■ 

was not too Rigid 
Thnei in Early Australia 




itengmah. £ 7 . 50 . 


of Australian Kitsch 



. hi-' : '■ v. ... |: 7. .. '.... 

j. W. C. Cupies’s 
« L?S T S 6rou * y ««arched 
ASsiit 1 ii I ' ei,ure TIn,B4 In Eer y 
VuK litt \?«d- it is a pity that die 
; ,i.» ■ “f Vl (publUh erii could not 

^loner - The*, main 
■ ' 0 ne sus pefcta of; beirig 

‘ s"bm^ 10u A^‘ Is i»raph rased' from 
Iha tnede • in 1789* on 

ffeniale/ eniWlcts,' rap- 
wrtrtecessery. it 


, ’ •y.'A ",-v ■' '.'i . •. 1 


.KRTf:. Ot- 

CngHsh theatre 


fttli^jc ’ gentry > of 

• -/vi- 

-4 •jC.-'; ]--.i . j .'j-- ■ ■ • ; " 


I MU 4 W 11 n.ivuv 

lift ocriuVred after .-the period dealt 
with here; 1 It is; td bd frank,' a mriSt 
dishonest jacket. 

Dr Cumes’s subject, is the leisure 
activities of the first , Australian 
settlers from 1788. till about 1850. 
When , looking «t the lower ordrirs 
the author Includes among these 
activities drinking and fornication, - 
his sources being for the -most part 
newspaper reports, varying in tope 
between the odiously sanctimonious 
and the!' odiously facetious. . But 
these topics take up little space. 
Dr Cuiiies Is concerned . vyith 1 more 
organized diversions, , such . as 
.cricket, racing, regattas,, prizefight- 
ing, amateur and' professional music 
and theatricals, gentlemen's cJubs, 

. qndeven 'calcs. j. 

: HIS reading h as been very wide, 
and It is unlikely -tliot.; any other 
Writer 1 will see a need to cackle the 
subject again. There is perhaps more 
detail than' tlie general reader needs 
to know about particular, hprse- 
1 ''races, 1 ’ prize-fights ahtf: iwuditaoih 
theatres. Having set WmSefFsucfi-S 

.1 broad vague theme; Dr . • Chimes, 
'seemrf to 1 have* 1 been* reloofank - w 


(onve out anything; with the: result 
that ills, book is heavier going than 
those with. which one naturally com- 
pare j it., the investigations of the 
Australian past made by Russel 
'Ward, Geoffrey Blainey and David 
/Denholm... 

It oug)it to be said that Dr 
Cumes’s . dolvings into diarias, 
letters, published memoirs and 
Australia’s consistently detestable 
Press throw light on much radre 

• than his chosen subject, and 

Their Chastity was not too Rigid 

will be useful to Australian history 
'students. But the common reader is 
likely to find it too scholarly to be 
greatly entertaining, and will surely. 
. resent the empty promise of the 
title. ..... - i 

In Treasury of Australian Kitsch 
Barry Humphries is pretending to 
be a Gerrftap art historian;, but bis 
capfiobs to the ivrind^r fully glibstly 
: artefacts he has discovered tend. to 
fall' Into th# tones , of ; Dome ; E<jna. 
" A’ typical Queensland hritne” }s-.a 
pineapple, presumably - of flbrfc- 
glass/ and apparently' about thirty* 
six feet' high/ lit tranquil cor* 
•iter ” of Melbourne city square -one 
.11 inviM 'to; ** nbia v utougiht-provok«' 
, ing f Ibreglass pumpklp V Elsewhere 
1 abo giant 1 fibreglass oranges,- lob* 


sters, bananas, bottles and cows. 

SS-, 1 , 1 a genume kangaroo-hide 
^ ^ Tou .may want. to . use 
it . L writes the -iender, ntysrrirlously) 
* n keogaroo postage-stamp 
affixed, advocating Fauna Conser- 
vation. 

'There is a pair, of cufflinks con- 
taining a . pair of , malarial mosqui- 
toes entombed in plastic, aud more 
awful objects than one could shake 
a' wad.dy Ai celebrating tlie 
kangaroo, the koala, . the Jkooka- 
burra, the outline of the continent, 
tiia Sydney Opera. House, pnd’ that 
quaintly primitive cousin of the 
garden gnome, the Aborigine, ■ 

.7 Indignation, occasionally - shows 
when the Herr Professor or Dame 
has : to .notice what Australians aCe 
doing; to their historic buildings, 
but generally the tone is affection- 
ate. Confronted by such creations, 
,what can one do but forgive ?' The 
.craftsmanship Is always at the same, 
level.' as the taste t no > matter jwhat 
the materials -. used. -A kpngqroo 
pendant; witii a hideous growth oh 
its flank might as - well oe.' plastic, 
but In "fact- ft: an -opal set iu gold. 


Morlacks.' 


,. THIRD EYE , CENTRE 

■ 3&0 ’ Shucfttehail 'Sheet, QlasaoW 
7 Poeta 

lain CrloMon SmUh, Robert Oar loch, 
QoofflB ■ ■ Mackey, • Brown, Nofman 
MBoCelfl,. Huflh MnoDlumld, Sortey 
MacLe&n, Edwin Morgan, 

Exhibition*, videotapes, pubtica- 
. .Kona and readings 

Slat , FM>ruary-14lli March, , 1881 . . •*, 

Exhibitions J.''. 

Palnllnoa end erewlnqa by Alexander 
Monet [a oronp porlrall at nil- me' 
Baven pools, anon portrcit pelnllngs 
and. 24 drewlhu* surf Bind laa). 
Pboiog/aplra by Jutla Ann Mailhew. 

1 Colour Vldeo|apea. 

. InlervJiwe. w|ln nnd readlnfli by iho 
poali twllh the .exception of Hunh' 
MaoDrertnld) — eta . 30 ntln. pregrarnmea' 
shewn dally throuahoui the axhiuilcn. 
ilntervICwM* : Marshall Welker^. 

Exhibition' publications 
An ee-pBBS •xhlbllldn bonk w»H colour' 
plstae. eriiolae, InlervMws add poems ; -. 
.sight lull-colour postcards ; amt m. 
, pastor print. 

Pres.-faioahurs eontslnlno. lull' dstxlls 
. oi the ebska may be oblslncd by send- 
ing • Hn, i Olh. 8 .A.G. lo x. thrm Bye 
Brochure at Ihg addrasi 1 shown. . 
.Tho-. Mxhfbtuon end > rtialM orofaeis 
:*^vs. hsun ■' iimeta by •-. 7 / 10 ; Scon/s/i 
Mn Courwif, ,« 7 Pcm» ” tn pari ot 
. ,r Bqrii&t.-aiBaao* ‘n ". , \ 

.1 ‘ .' ‘^bgbnrng nmss^- 1 
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drawn up ward by ward, so allow- demands In the 15J)s w®s 
inti its historian to resurrect an ilioless more stable and less oligni- 
emire urbnn community in terms chic than has usually been assumed, 
of household si7.e, numbers of ser- More precisely anti importantly a 
van is, craft and municipal stains much higher proportion of the 

■ 1 i ■ .u. r i. ivmsiilnt nn tunc llviim tltlOVG HlG 


ThU latest addition to Lhc growing 
number of urban histories in the 
early modern period presents a 
. community study of Coventry based, 
in the author's words, on “ us mutiy 
aspects of town life as the records 
permit". Accord! tie to Charles 
I’hy till mi- Ad urns, flic historian's 
tusk Is to study change as It affects 
u whole generation mid in ull its 
niumfcMations, not simply to extra- 
polate from one subsidy or oilier 
listing. or from the effects of ;i 
single nr even a successive sut of 
had luir vests. 

Tlic generation he is cuncerned 
with lived in Coventry between 
1500 run I 15.10. Bv then Coventry's 
decline dated back more thuil u 
century, although it had been slow : 
even in 1507, the government 
appears in luivu d corned it third In 
rank tu J.ondon and York in terms 
of dlxptiMiblu wealth. By 155(1, tl^e 
populiition hud sunk from urmtml 
10,(100 In 1177 to iis nadir of under 
5,000. The city would never regain 
its earlier pre-eminence. Thu 
decline, caused niuinly by the flight 
of textile* in rural areas and the 
change in land routes, was accele- 
rated by. n spocucular period of 
economic and financial dislocation 
aggravated by harvest failures : thu 
■crisis uf 1518-25. The book concen- 
trates mi this one short-term crisis, 
whose effects were felt as far away 
as London and own beyond. 

: By good chance, Coventry pos- 
sesses. uniquely, not only the Sub- 
sidy listing oE 1524 (tho listing for 
Leicester provided W. G. Hoskins 
with his evidence for the social 
structure of sixteonth-ceiitury towns 
, which this . .book now oh&flcugoH). 
tnl* three other listings nf inhabi- 
tants from around the same year, 


1*111111111 tJUUAJ, .7 , " - ir ,i / ..mMScUa.I 

Pliilhiun-Aihims to expose the sneiat sidv Act o? 1524 (pubUshed ill 
siriicturc nf the town and show how 196* 111 fos book Pi ovinual Et i*,- 
this wos distorted by the crisis of land). J hythuui- Adams s ho tvs 

1518-25 as well as by longer-term beyond dispute that. _ ^ 
economic Faciors and by the heavy householders t-xcinjmd fiom paying 
charges incurred by municipal subsidies for ownmjt i law ’ 
office-holding and civic ceremony, value m goods weic ne\Litheles!, 
„ . ? , not living without moans — winch is 

Readers who have come to expect not 0 f course, to sny that liiey 
from the work uf social lustoi'miis were either prosperous or well-off. 
ilio excitement of n Mont at lion may j?,,,. example, a high proportion of 
he disappointed ut first by this r |, oso exempted lived in houses 
hook, the author sticks closely to whose rentals were in excess nf the 
social structure and touches only poorest cottages and could never 
glancingly on the eccentricities of {, ave been afforded bv men ivlin 
individuals ur the life of thu spirit : w cie destitute.- Again, a substmi- 
furnml education, for _ example, tinl minority of those exempted 
receives mention only in a rout- employed servants in their houses. 
o"te. Ihu ceremonial occasions Many of them were journeymen 
however, which bound the com- whoso annual pnv, taken togothcr 
v.iuuity together are invoked to ex- w ith the usual payments in kind, 
plain the stability of city life, which amounted to more than the £2 iiiini- 
Ih i-gel. v persisted even in the face „ium laid down in the Act. So it 
of continuing economic and j s plain thnt the view that everyone 


fin uncial dlsnster. exempted front the subsidy of 1524 

I’hy tliiuu- Ad n ms's achievement is lived at or below the poverty line 
io have provided us with a solid must now bo rejected. A few his- 
body of in formal ion relating to torians have long felt disquiet about 
urbuii socinl structure which will Hoskins s evidence, wit oiilv now 
chaugu pcriiuuicutly received views do wc have n tully documented 
on the late medieval English com- and conclusive refutation of it. Even 
■minify, including such questions as tj ,e destitution of_ the 1520s, among 
the si/e of households, tho number the worst years in Coventry’s his- 
«»f scr van ls outplayed in each, the tory, affected neither two-thirds, 
ratio of journeymen to masters, nor ® half, nor even a third of the 
and the pattern of wealth dUtribu- papulation, but a proportion same- 
lion in the city's wards. He touches wbore in oxcess perhaps of 20 per 
on liie status Df women and cont • . f* 1 the »*Bht of this ovld- 
cfiiVdrcn, and produces evidence cnee, sixtocntii-ceinury urban Ins- 
thut the public and business role tory will need some fresh thinking, 
of women expanded during the particularly in regard to the uum- 
contury rather thim diminished, as P 00 * 1 Q t\U the capacity of 

is usually suggested. Incidental in- shlzen ratepayers to support them, 
fm-ninthm reveals the proportion of The by-products of Phvtblmi- 
housing owned by the social fratcr- Adams’s researches are also impart- 
nhies ^ or guildS/ of^ Trinity^ and n ,j| His material on household sizo 
Corpus Christ! (such corporately shows thnt bv far tho greatest uum- 
I ^“5u rl L n “y.i , ?n f C i lQ « 4 : U ^ d her of families lived in nuclear 
" of tllu households, so placing this import- 

total housing stock). nnt iu.stUutiou in nil enrlier period 

Tile conclusion to be drawn is thau 1ms been generally accepted, 
that municipal society, eyen in n .Something like two-fifths of all 
town in rapid economic decline and aualysable households in Coventry 
liii by heavy governmental financial employed servants, including, as we 


have seen, a proportion »f those 
families who were mo p»n»r to pay a 
contribution inwards the subsidy, 
lie gives figures showing that about 
oue-quartor of the iota) ptipuluinm 
were living-in servants. He dues mu 
distinguish however between ilie 
different categories subsumed under 
this head — npp rein ices and ill and 
oui-serviuils : the evidence unfor- 
tunately does not allow uf such fine 
distinct ions. Four-f il'l Its nf rile 
popultiLitm were pari of the civic 
ciimnuinity in the sense nf hcluiigin]'. 
to iinusehoids where the bead was 
a free journey maw «v tuuvU-r. 
I’liythian-Adums suggests lliai by i In* 
late sixteenth or early scveiiieemh 
century the rank of journeyman may 
have ‘declined to unfree status 
although lie also points mu tluu die 
evidence is conflicting : for example, 
the Mercers’ C-nmpuny recorded tiie 
following minute in 1608 : “ Anye 
person [may be| . . , inaili- a free- 
man of our Company . . . tvhcrin-i 
lie du occupy e our trade, or do serve 
as a Jorncuuui for wages ". l’hytluan- 
Adums believes that jtJiiriieynieii in 
ricii guilds, such ns the Mercers’ 
guild was, may have retained their 
free status. 

From the pattern o'" residential 
distribution of wealth, it utnorges 
that the model assumed for pre- 
industrial towns, in which die 
wealthy lived in the centre of the 
town and the poor oil die periphery, 
works hotter for the centre nf 
Coventry than for the outskirts; 
" there was no wholly consistent 
pattern with regard to . . . housing 
at the periphery die author tells 
us. Interestingly, a very similnr 
kind of pattern can lie discerned 
for London in the early modern 
period. Like London Mo, there 
was considerable snciul intermix- 
ing throughout the city, every single 
ward having some housing of the 
wealthiest type. The craft system 
also with its upward rota of posts, 
by which “tho ancients ” took turns 
to ascend the ladder of office- 
holding, created a surprising dagreo 
ot social fluidity. Fhythlan- Adams 
concludes that in two of tho larger 
crafts “over a half of the officc- 
lioldlim class in these quite repre- 
sentative fellowships— perhaps one- 
flftii of their entire membership ut 
! any ouo tunc— were able to rise 
! and did so to die senior level ’’. 


Hveu by I5W» there was no ( 

riiaim.il ri.im, uUUcuigh mmVtir I 
« hi- - fiMtm us may luive bccit ^ 
lupiim in die mercantile COmpai g 
On die oilier luinl, since it 
tlw riiercnnk. rather than ,£ 
m.imud ii'.iih's iliai . journeymen 2 
li ,i% »• iet.mn*il i heir ** free” jmJ 
ceriaiii exii-ptii in.s have to be jJ. 
even i» ibis i|ii.ili» Italian. The 1 m 
seel inn nl rhe Imuk, which dettriL. 
die s|i«U- rmvmds uligarchy later ;■ 
die cl- i miry, is deliberately briJ 
The 1 1 end, evident in some rcipecu 
is mu cunipleii.-ly demonstrated h 
die evidence i’l i.vth in ii- A dams citu 

A f.iM-in.iiin;' short chapter 
ilesu ilie-, a v.irieiv nf cuiitcmporair 
ideas put lur ward im ways to Mi 
(.Ti ven icy’s decliuc in both nm 1 . 
hers iiml ive.illh, smile of wbid] 
filri-red ihruugli to Thomas Cron! 
well. The ninsi lii/urre was a pl?j; 
lu preserve the monasteries (ecd[- 
in eMinv.ddy their cnnsunier ponnj 
I»y in riling ihem into niiliiin, 
estalilishuienr.s fur a centrally i& 
nosed ini lit in paid far nnd org» 
i/ed by die crown. Nm a Ilian, is 
i he aurhor soys, which would Mt 
com ill unded ii self tu many i 
Cnveilirv's cil i/eus, mi mutter b» ■ 
grave tlitt decay of trade. Uusliitu ' 
may have been bad, but they nen 
not die people to iibundnn ligfaiii 
their cnmnumal p.rivileRes. 0a 
tantaii/ing footnote tells ban ib 
city waits nccompunied wri 
representatives on a march out cl 
the city to puli down hedges nbl 
Itnd been erected by cndojsi 
-.wound thu common fields, it ni; 
the records Intel preserved 
minutiae of this episode: a munii' 
pal orchestra nr ensemble mareba: 
nut in procession with a crowd dj 
official uiul unofficial rcpruali, 
lives from the city’s wards prank) 
an nppropriuteiy cheerful demo>' ' 
st cut ion uf crowd action and n»; . 
munliy feeling. 

Originally, Mr IMiyt ilia n- Ate 
Intended to publish those unhpt . 
listings for Coventry merely t 
documents, witli an explunatonlw,.. 
u-od'uction, but the richness of im- 
material persuaded him to turabr 
work intu a book. That decision 
fully justified. LlistoiTans of ' 
medieval urban history, and indd 
nil social and economic history 
will he heavily indebted to u™“ . 
tliu most important single twmj 
buLion yot to oppeur on iw|. 
i .sixteenth-century urban 
, sti-uciure lu provincial liiiglind> I 


Room for revolution 


By George Rude 


O LIVEN IIUFTON: 

• Europe : Privilege and Protest t730- 
1789 

398pp. Pontanu. Paperback. £2.50 
(hardback. Harvester £ 14.50). . 

0 00 636109 9 . 

Any bfstoriah colled ppon to .write 
;h history of . elghteenth-cobtury 
Eiiropo is bound to be faced witli a 
pQuble problem:, bow tn arrange it 
nnd what to call ft. The seventeenth 
century readily becomes an Age of 

• Crisis or an Age. of Revolution and 
r the nineteenth century, if not quite 
; so mono fecal, may, without stray- 

- in£ tbo far frotti us general direc- 
tion, bo i crated The Age of Capital- 
ism or Liberalism and' Industrial 
Revolution. Put what is the central 
•focus of a century ; that ratlgos over 

- auclt varied themes as agrarian 
“ravoiuiloi] ", demographic explo- 

• .ilon, Rhlightehm^nti. Royal- Absolu- 
. -liqrti and aristocratic prmlqgo> popu- 
;■! lor protest apd -tho' bourgeois chal^. 
.ijenfte, commercial • expansion and. 
■ caloulal wavs ; line that InqludeR. 
. 'mbretivcr, thi . American Revolution 
. atid, leads up in ilie .French ? The 
; Fnjneli theniselvos' find it natural 

enough -to edit - It— ip si$clc dcs 
hmiidfe* i fur nro notjjjoth: the En- 
lightenment and thu Revolution that 
u heralded their pwnf'Otfi&Vg have 
prefer rod to citnhipian, btluH* claims 
nni( chusim titles ;such : iis Tlih Am 
of Absolutism or Thii , Ake of thv 


of: Absolutism, or Thi‘ , A$e Of the 
'Arif tochttic Reaction. ■ Ohvcn Huf- 
•■ton; rucogniaoa thnt liono of these 
.titles Is xiirflcleatly CoOiptehonstvo 
. nnd hus.chosfdu to givo lior qwjribook 
n ; two-thehie title rpiKar tuatt oiiq. 

Yci, .sirangofyV haitiier of hei* two 
selected .themes' figures. jOll' that 
prominently Jn. tlloihtok. Jt ls true 


prommentpy m. mo upon, jt ts true 
thtfl. Privilege lias u chap tot. offtfe 
!oiyn i wtich rovoals its multifqrhiity, 
jtanijiitfl as Jt .Is shown ;tp do ; from 1 
•tho noble rich to. .the-' comparatively 
.poo^ ; . but,, tiiui presented, les 


priutltyids lose : tltelc sting hud 
tb bo titq. .bogWj jiHqi.: jp the 


early days of revolution, eclipsed 
royul “ despotism " as Public Enemy 
Number One. "Protest”, too, hardly 
deserves the dramatic importance 
accorded to It on the title-page. For 
one thing, bourgeois protest— surely 
n major theme in the struggla 
against both "tyranny" and privi- 
lege— is Uttje more than hinted at 
until the summer of 1789. “Popu- 
lar ” protest receives a fuller treat- 
ment ; and Professor. Hufton 
rightly acknowledges that “the 
poor lit o nisei ves [that is tho verp 
poor whose history she has told 
elsewhere with great skill nniT coni- 
passion] 1 were not protestors " j but 
raibor * those fighting to romoLn 
on the right side of the line niark- 
I MB sufficiency from destitution 
Ana it is these whose protests she 
.describes— though all too rarely— ' 
ns ln> tho accounts given of the 
Lsqtiilace riots in Madrid in 1766 
and of the French gitene des 
farines of 17/5^ 

But,' 'title-page iJotwithatandhia* 
little attempt is made, to kbit these 
examples together within a general 
Luroiican framework or. to . assess 
their . importahce. as a .‘historical 
plienomerron. Professor . Hufton 
repeal^ the Fraipb nipbossaddr’s 
description of the Dutch Patriot 
-movement • ns befog largely, com- 
posed of “the class, of bourgeois”. 
True enough but cqually. ipjovant 
was .JoIjii Adams’s bommoat on the 
Patriots'. defeat by »he;Enriish“and 
Prussians: that their lailure. was 
foi'BOiy dub .to; the jock of attontlau 
they bad puld “ to the iense of the 
common hdpWo” By 1789 the 
IT on ch nil defies classes had learnt 
tiiou- lesfloh:; : gud : tills; ' (though 
Processor llujtph foils to’ nOte it) Is 
ouo good; reason tVhy tho Frenfch 
succeeded JiKihofo- “ doruocroric ” 
revolution -whllO' . the' : putdi and 
-Bclginusj'hnviiig foiled hi their fitst 
nttampi, -hod :tn rawke thelr.^ccond 
hid In tho \vakq of, thpTFronith."' 1 ; 
' : L NBVcrtlmlq4 : ; fflii 
tOsoaVqhcd, aha^fcellehtly .rireSelited 
■ .hook/ aMi^-; : ha3^WBh' io 


The Works oE Join* Woslcy 
Volume 25 : Loiters 1 : 1721-3 739 

763 pp Clarendon Proas : Oxford Uni- 
versity Proas. £35. 

0 19 812545 3. 

This is the first of five volumes of 


tho correspondence of John Wusloy, 
It is hoped to print most of tho ext- 
ant letter s, ana many of those which 


entirely uncommon, appears odd to asg!2Jj.-L.iLi^,j | .i i > _ ?-*■ 

this reviewer). Apart from this, the t> 

Eurouami nattorn is woll mointaiuod. -^y oOTUOll Kllpp 

The first four and the fiual chapters - — — 

are set in a European context, while ~ — . 

tho remaining sovan are devotod to ” RANK BAKER (Editor) i 
single countries or regions spread The Works of John Wosli 
over central, eastern and western Volume 25 : Letters 1 : 17 
Europe. In this way a happy. 7G3mi Clarendon Pin«s ■ O 

and' narrative ^ belW6fln ana,ySiS verUy Prosa £33 ° 

•“ , narrim vc. 0 39 812545 3. 

. Although die author’s treatment v — aaa -~ i ' 

of «Moh memos as commercial and tm« fhe First nf Fivn i 
colonial wars and the territorial ex- tho cwrasSoiidonM of To 
pansion .of Russia and Prussia i! I.XS £ 5^? 

under thofcr "enlightened do^pota ” nnt^ touSra anJnSnvff tl 
follows) a conventional pattern, she WMlev^yived^o rod 

siiIbbo]i^^ a Diid^^c^^nr^f hI 

sUlDDOJctus nud does.hei fplr siiwo planned will be & vnlucib 
of tilting at sacred cows. She has Scholars) The volume 
no. great regard for the Enlighten- their price, era ffonda 
.mom ns an'educatonai force and geueraf r^d^ and nra 
'■appears to doubt H it had any: in- Stated whf’a clarTtv 
fiuence ivhatsoever on the popular Wealov himself wouU? 
da»«. Mojo significant. ? 6 fha ? ^- ^ovcl 
bud here si^e is at variance with editor-in-chief of tho ec 

rnlihnn d J a f Alfred . blouglit the fruit of a life- 

l 3 her acknowledgment of and sfogie-mnidod deVotii 

hi rtSh-If^nS 83 ? 8 . ii 1 t ? mes Ie * 8tu ^ es which securo 

o -BrnW! ffistonan, wjmsd obstinate this volSme mjy ie lei 
adherence, to physlqcratlc theory luinlnatiou of the cara; 
(and those are my words hot. hors) young Wcslev ns Son hr 
curip.usly miUcipates tJle aCgumenta ' luissSnairS budStoe 
andectiyJtlosof our: ^ntDiieWista i> SaninS omsouni V-ViIh 
today; ^Another villain is tl\0 Mar-’ Oil with . hie fatitilv ‘So 
de? .' Pombnl, ; ■ whp_ - - acii ieved ■. letters; from « 


Evangelist in embryo 


Wesley received (tho register of all 
known .^correspondence which is 
planned will bo a valuablo tool for 
scholars). The volumes, despite 
their price, are intend ml for the 
general render, and arn closely an- 


notated- wltiia clarity of which 
Wesloy lilmself would have up- 
proved. To them, Frank Bakor, tlio 


of which 
have ap- 


prominence bv, hls;hnhdling of. the 
crisis foljawjnk 'die Lisbon' - ear tU- 
tjwke.; yet, despite Ijls ■ unenllgb- 
: terted> savagery. ,fn treating') Jesuits 
fu o]dor rtobje fami- 

■ He,S»- ha . Showi d periipps b e .l given 
^omo credit- for \the . tplecance' he 
showed, bqtK ittt : hbmh end abroad, 

tQ hlnrlrc I bnil *A m«iU li.LJ 




j! * i , , "■“—"I * * | mu 

editor-m-cluef of the cdilion, has 
brought the fruit of a life-long study 
and smgle-mmdod demotion to Wos- 
ley studies which securo his emin- 
ence nnd' perhaps his pro-ominenco 

-For Some readers, the appeal nf 
this volume may lie, less in its il- 
lumination of the career of the 
. young Wesley, as don, as frustrated 
luissiOnary, - as budding evangelist, 
wan m his persona! relations, above 
ail wirh ■ hls family. : Some of the 
etters. fropi jns jather, mother ant) 
brothot nJmopt jjteal the show. • 

i i^ to: . : "prigfjisii 
^ .. io. Ids Cotsufold lady friends 
Indolent at' '-'tea'- aud . sympathy, 
vfeliglon end n^odlsh. humbug. a cor- 
•FHEW “f^i.vWch -contrasts atrjk- 
irtKiy tvfth Jotters to- flnd : f i J bm 

Jf* 'J 110 J? 8 ** 1 ^0 price 

•2nJra t; ApWjM ■ ■ WMtot- ■■ Junior 
^ dism^w.Honeq.chsa'Wo ” 
jvhiflh fioq^the^eslely bbys to West: 


bod taken from hw for rent.w 
coiiskior tho clitu'chus in tiermur 1 
One Bympiillii/cs with WUih* 
Law anti brother Samuel tu w .; 
cope with upbraiding from « J®“ 
Wesley whoso conversion aw w 

rulibcu off o certain Plwt’ojIJ* t 
But llion, they wore wrong;!*® >,:• 
him mid the volume oiuls Ws 1 
spluntliil " World ia my WJL '{■ 
letter, and with a hundred 
which nro not so much WWjJJ 
dispntciics from a Christina 
Hue. ^ 

Slips, iiiispriius nnd rnlsiukes ^ 
ins igirir leu tu in proportion to “J ^ 
oimrnious mass of informnl; l#\ S v 
the hnudling of tho lilbllngrup* , 
details is musLerly. Bur, in ta 1,, £ • 
second wilunto to appear, on^fc. 
tiuucs to huvu misgivings 
priming of thonsnnds uponjTjs 
uiuls of scriptural r efcrcnr«rj i 
Baker’s dozen or so nre inlssc^^ t. 
doubt is rein forced by mi nburt^ 1 
of wliflL tho editor enfls w L: 

minutiao”, which give the ^ 

strungoly oightcoiUli-contury i ■ 

of n Honrno, Berttley m*. WadW ^ ,, 
Wo nro told that ".on. Fob 0«. a * 
Wesley dropped n lingo hioj* ^ 
near tho top of 
splashed eight other blow 
“on Aug 6th he folded his-j^ • 
oVer a blot before it is* to : 
Pages nro devoted to ti e JJ p L 

which Wesley folded ins led- . 

those hot 'denoniinatiou8i« ^ , 
mirted to revereiice ovefy w jj 

oE «f.M r. Wesley," .* ,,e Sn W 
prompted “la thy pervmnS'j? 

that we should k ,10W ?“?!! .. 

there are- such.-comP 3 ^ 
irrelevances as the iuw» tJJ 1 [ «njdL 
Ornnvllle’a cventuol ;wido w « s ^ 
August 30th, 1780, ,ag8U- 
that the Rev Robert . ■.]# 

"was buried in tbe grav’ _ ^ j 

second wife ", 

curriculum vitae, of fH® * oart?^ 

ra|n Span, .whoso , wn 

slats ill having he«n -J-’ J 1 J fory/^i 


^ v R*y •• from jimuy 

^P^es^ovetf ’the 
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PETER HOWELL : 

A Commentary on Book One of the 
Epigrams of Martial 
3G9np. Athlone Press. £28. 

0 485 13708 D 

Martial is the Hogarth of Romo 
and the 119 poems in the first book 
of ids epigrams form a characteris- 
tic collection of caricatures of con- 
temporary society — rhe legacy- 
hunter marrying a woman for her 
cough, the doctor redeployed as an 
undertaker, tho neighbour you 
never see, and a host of victims 
slated for. their habits at table and 
bottle: Fcsccnnin who takes pas- 
tilles which sweeten her breath, 
till she burps, Acerra who makes 
sure that she docs - not smell of 
yesterday’s wins by drinking all 
night, or Bassus who drinks from 
glass but has a golden chamber pot 
— 1 " it costs hint more to crap 

About twenty of these poems are 
obscene, half-heterosexual, half- 
homosexual, Including ns Peter 
Howell interestingly points out, one 
of the very rare allusions to Lesbian- 
ism in. Roman literature. “Perhaps 
it is not surprising that male writers 
should show little interest in t the 
subject, or that when they do men- 
tion it, they should da so in terms 
of disgust.” The commentary seems 
to be particularly rich on theso 
poems, on such matters as simul- 
taneous orgasm iu male homosexual 
intercourse and the . strange con- 
nection. between piles, figs, Lord 
Byron and the disease of a ragged 
fundament. .. One of the main contri- 
butions of tills commentary is the 
sidelights it offers from the stews 
of eighteenth-century London, “Put 
no trust in the stern countenance of 
that philosopher ", says Martial, “he 
got married yesterday to- his boy 
friend ", and Howell reports that the 
Vere Street coterie had a room 
called the Chapel “ where marriages 
took place sometimes between a 
female grenadier, six foot high, and 
a petit malird not more than half 
the altitude of his. beloved wife". 

Among the dozen , court poems in 
Hus collection, seven of them scat- 
tered through tho book celebrate 
poitutian’fl Huns, . that had been 
trained to play with- bares in. tlie- 
amphitheatre. Plus first such poem, 
likens. them to the eagle that caught 
op Ganymed? and therefore likens 
Doimtiaii to Zeus, and gives Howell 
an i opportunity . to discuss tho proli- 
lem that Halle ilia tip .urtlsts found in 


getting the c.iy'e's talons to lift 
G.m/mede without seeming to 
srratch his skin. The second such 
poem suggests that the lions ieBrnt 
m*rcy from Domitian ; another that 
neither Domhun nor his lions attack 
the weak ; mother propounds rhe 
paradox that the hare is safer in the 
pj'i’s jaws than in Its hutch ; an- 
other urges upon the hare its tin- 
worthiness to restive such a noble 
death ; an or her points out that the 
carcass of the hare is too small to 
offer tho lion tne separate joints of 
moat to which it is accustomed ; the 
last and longest attributes the lions' 
performance not to training, but tn 
the realization that their true master 
is Domiliun. All this trivial ingenu- 
ity— and it is ingenious, notably the 
final implicit compliment to Domi- 
tian on ni«j clemency — demonstrates 
riie rchnitdling of stock material 
which is the essence of the tech- 
ni<iiic of Roman poetic and rhetori- 


cal invention. 

It is also hack-work, and there is 
one other sure sign of the second- 
rate— that nearly a quarter of the 
poems In this book are about 
poetry about tho writing and distri- 
buting of these epigrams and the 
criticism they receive. The most 
interesting thing in all this is the 
information Howell gives us on 
poem 52 that pfugium, literally tho 
stealing of someone else's slave or 
the enslavement of a free man, 
occurs only here in classical Lutin 
and that this passage is the origin 
of our word plagiary and its deriva- 
tives. 

This in turn goes back to Horace's 
image in which he addresses his 
book of Epistles as though it were 
a restless slave-boy eager to 
exchange the deep peace of the 
study for tho hurly-burly nf public 
life. In this connection. Latinists 
soem to need to be reminded that 


turbo does not always mean 
“ crowd ”. When Mamal warns 
bis book that Rome is a fastidious 
mistress and that the Ramun furfea 
is fearfully knowledgeable, It is not 
the crowd that is knowledgeable, 
but the Roman population seen as a 
slave household under its mistress 
Rome, the slave household which 
the young book is eager to join. 

Just so, when the weapons nro 
put out of reach of Brutus’s wife 
by her own slaves, and she suc- 
ceeds in committing suicide by 
swallowing fire, it is not the 
"officious crowd” that is taunted 
in the last line of the epigram (“ Go 
now and refuse her steel, molesta 
t urba"), but her own insubordinate 
slaves. Just so in .4 mores 1-1, trans- 
lators of Ovid fail to understand the 
wit of his protest to Cupid 11 1 nm 
the priest of die Muses, not one 
of your slaves ” (non nm turbo 
sumus ). 


This is a fascinating and generous 
commentary, in the traditional 
mould, particularly sound on textual 
problems. Its only weakness is its 
translations, and it is no defence 
to declare that “ the translations 
inako no pretensions to literary 
merit”. There is a fashion among 
distinguished Latin scholars to use 
a peculiarly arthritic English in 
their translations and it Is time 
they stopped. After MucJus hod 

£ ane to assassinate the Etruscan 
ars Por senna and had been tricked 
into striking down one of the king’s 
bodyguards, he put bis right hand 
into the altar flame. It cannot be 
faithful to Martial, nor to scholar- 
ship, to translate “When it sought 
tho king, the right hand which whs 
deceived by the attendant put itself 
on the sacred flame, doomed to 
perish.” Martial’s signal virtue is his 
neBtness. Any English version which 
is less than neat, is false. 


Aristocratic airs 


By John Bramble 


E. COURTNEY ( 

A Commentary on the Satires of 

Juvenal 

650pn. Athlone Fress. £35. 

0 485 11190 x 


Serious Latinists ipust welcome the 
publication of E. Courtney's com- 
mentary on Juvenal^ full-scale 
venture, six hundred and fifty pages 


VUUIUIU. OIA llUllUIbU QUU IfILJ 

in length, and densely equipped with 
a wide-ranging scholarship. Most of 
the information convoyed is indeed 
■ useful. But the work has one annoy- 
ing feature : rather than giving us 
the gist of an entry in, for example, 
the RealencyclopBdie, or Fried- 
lander's Social History, Professor 
Courtu'ey tends to multiply the bare 
reference. Summaries would have 
boon more helpful, .and. no rnor? 
prodigal of spaca. 

That much said by way of com- 
plaint. I turn to the very real merits 
of the work which, for the mkin 
part, strikes a nice balance between 
•the Virtues nnd drawbacks of' its 
two major English-language prede- 
cessors. Mayor’s commentary was 
full to the point of redundance— 
and still, like Pease oil Cicero, re- 
mains a. storehouse- -f dr the profea- 

element 

to be. 'Ilie innovative element is 
largely at the periphery; at its 
core ft is solidly traditional in its 


sional Latinist. Duff was thinner, 
often partial, but better on exposi- 
tion : fine for tbe undergraduate, 
but too scanty for the scholar. Of 
the .two, Caurtriey Is closer to Duff 
in approach, but much more ample 
and comprehensive. Happily, he 
does not opt (nor does he need) to 
challenge the exhaustive Mayor; al- 
though — and this Is refreshing, as 
well as a sign of the times — he 
does not narrowly confine his scope 
to purely • stylistic and literary 
matters. 

Against the trend of the 1960s, 
when Juvenal was presented in iso- 
lation as a cynical rhetorician, 
master of a range of amoral formal 
techniques, Courtney gives us a 
Juvenal who lives in society, who 
has historical credibility, as well as 
a set of beliefs, no matter how out- 
moded and incoherent. The rhetori- 
cal portrait was entirely uncon- 
vincing : commonplace ims meaning 
as well as formal structure. In 
taking Juvenal's, values seriously, 
and placing them against the back- 
ground of die conservative aristo-, 
era tic ethic, Courtney corrects the 
balance. On style as such he is less 
helpful, approaching it externally 
(lists and the like : nor do l concur 
on vulgarities and periphrastic 
obscenities — the latter are quite 
devastating, hardly euphemistic), 
although on the function of 
•Juvenal’s exempta (“a vivid and 


concrete .code") Courtney comes 
'closer to an integrativa view. But 
ratheir more might have been said 
about the grand manner: for with 
his addiction to eplcism Juvenal 
breaks with tlio previous tradition. 

It is particularly helpful now, at 
last, to .have a full and rounded 
commentary on the “ forbidden ” 
satires : the second and ninth, on 
homosexuality and hypocrisy, and 
the massive sixth, on tne shortcom- 
ings of women. The latter satires 
arouse in Courtney (like everybody 
else) rather less enthusiasm and 
energy than the earlier work, but 
we Have rather more— particularly 
in his introductory essays — than we 
lied before. And anyway, only tile 
fifteenth shows much of the old 
ilan. Courtney’s principles of selec- 
tion of material for comment ara 
set out in his preface. His aims are,' 
first, to “ explain the poet's words ”, 
second, “to illustrate them . . , 
with parallel passages . . . demon- 
strate his favourite turns oE 
thought -and expression . . . and ' 
indicate how far he is employing 
thoughts generally current In the 
ancient world and how far lie is 
striking out in ap original, direc- 
tion ", third, and hut, to “ give the 
'reader the Opportunity to pursue 
further the points raised hy pro- 
viding references to modern -work* ; 
of scholarship”. 

Of these aims the second is. the 
most important, end in Us acquittal 


rr == = !S J '.. . .■*. m to be. The innovative element Is expense o£ the deicrlnt}ve, ; cut back 

Bv Peter flnrncov • largely at the periphery; at its oil source-quotation (which on the 

. Ajni u ^ e J core ft is solidly IrnUiiionnl in its scale on which it is indulged in 

" V - — Lj. i j. SSSB SSS devotion to empirical description- on here is more appropriate to a stan- 

CLAvlDB NIC0I.KT ! ' a nwsslvo scale backed Uy extensive dord source-book ' than an' avant- 

Tho Worid of tho Citizen, Ito ttepub- quotation, of sources. 'It can be 1 garde . historical study), ' apd 
licnn Home 1 granted that simply by fqcusing dii broadened the basis of his study of 

Translated by p. S, Falla tlio mass of citizens rather than the. the populus Romanos; - lie might 

435pji; Butsford £22 50 ’ .privileged few Nicolot bus broken have produced a volume of greater 

9.7134 0308 3 ‘ ■ • . owuy froin mainstream political his- originality and impact which would 

. — i > - tory. Buf in practice tne ordinary genuinely have appealed . to social 
TMe io - . i i J^ 1 ri R ain an has been overshadowed by scientists aud .the more, progressive 

erihin,, n .translation of the second t Iie political, financial and mllitaly political historians of nil periods., 
j °„ La niotlar do etthpan institutions themselves, which are He may still write such a book- (and 
ed^rJni* RfPuWicfline (first SU i- v oyod id lavish detail- The expla- nobody Is better qualified than he), 
Pflri 8i'1976)» a slgmfi- nation for this Imbalance is that • for in Let ■ structures de Vftafie 
nrnltfE l- by , a distinguished and by setting himself the question of romdine, published in 1977* the year 
•LhiiWi^ " 18,t $ • °, £ Roman the extent of popular, participation after Le -mirier de cUoyert, ha has 

' fluid? 7 mi ft- „ a now FrCfnce • j,j thapivic .> institutions'! of - ? qxten ded ' ■ h% co vdidaa of' qivjc. life 

olet iv 5 ® 1 ? . t,ece ht biblto- a|,d GpMiptnii . IwlwT IH demographic', economic 
•' ■ 8 briefly tp 1 crgicSi , t negative 1 'apswer. '(quite.' rightly), and social issues. 

■ ELoft,? corrections; no Nicolet has left himself yvitfr too . Tr j. tho work under review how- 
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a innsslvd scale backed 
qiiQiatlon of sources. 


j by extensive 
It can be 


dord source-book than an avant- 
garde . historical study), ' apd 
broadened the basis of his study of 


granted that simply by fqcusing dii broadened ihe^basis of his study of they coul 
tlio mass of citizens rather than the. the populus Romanos;: he might - wim c 
'privileged few Nicolot has broken have produced a volume of greater patronai 
awuy from mainstream noliticnl.hu- originality and impact which would *or.i « c* 
tory. But in practice the ordinary genuinely have "appealed . to social ■ ■■ e V B ,9 
Roman has beep overshadowed by scientists aud .the more; progressive anait oi i 
the political, financial and niilitaVy political historians of all periods.. Of tbe 1 
institutions themselves, which are He may still write such a book- (and dealing »i 


the abandonment of this prin- 
ciple a contury-. Inter. A|ain. 
the assertion that individual - 
libertas in the sense of equality of 
legal rights remained meaningful 
for the humble, go that as litigants 
they could face court proceedings 
“with .confidence** because -of 
patronai . support must be argued 
lor.; it cannot merely be assumed, - 
especially for the last century aild 
a half of the Republic. • 

Of tbe central ch a pteri, the sixth', 
dealing 'with the citizen aml _the 


bo$ a V^ ' 0i ^V out H^e^on ! 

•.SSSWFrf.tinWe it deals in b bold lower Classes, wliether citizens, or 


llavOc ing interptetqtlo.u of the Mb ius.'as • 
JJ SS the institution which defined 'the 
rterest- '.‘ personal ''status And rights oT . che- 
nSula. cltizbn while Assigning Iwm a place 


Concerns :and' tiiarfiods 


passes cultural questions.^. , ■.■ yals '(of day- ahalygi^ should not of 

This leads • tej" occasional -crudity - course he over rookea. A Jot.'U mads, 
of .' interpretation,-, . as where . the- to hing on single texts- qf Dlqnysius 
1 nreBter ferocity of citizen^ armies-, or Livy; and I dp: not' share n is 
' (after the. Social Wqt. is ascribed to- pbdmlsm about the ettept to which 
Ke 'influx bf, recenrly naturalized tfi& 'l'Ulhs ;of ‘thfej-cehsus apPpr lop- 
ItSidSs. whose ways were " atill bar- Trig Vburdmu . and erivlie&Bs^ wera 
barouB^ Ahd !u n qou th ’*. This ,thay ? applied' ^ In • * Mte .'.' Thus Hie 
SSwSerJfl as ^ahv illustration: of idea that “the, rich" (* term that 
! 'te« -? “ithe'-'-musri be jroadly defined) bote jhe 
IHomiuis"nf the .Diaspora " as ; distjrict f burden I fif- .military: ; duties^-iis 

S 'rasldentJo: Rbmei. ngakH-of periodic wxatioiW inTetUm -forn 
WerthsedUence of. the rtarr owhess of;- moih)pply 'hf j>ol lUc^l - q<f fifte~-c(Hild 
'■''WuHp 'lf he had expaiided 'the hardly . have'/;, aunvivod 1 ' the 
■hiftiSS boflktBtfrh8^*Hanhitialio ' . war: , JNl'oblet '. I dates 




SOUS 1(1 RepubUque liomaitie, which 
established Nicolet as perhaps tiie 
lending .authority on Roman.: public 
finance under the Republic. - In 
other aetetjons he Inevitably’ draws 
on the, 'dxtehsiVe.' researches of 
others, among’ coijteinporari eg tboie 
of, for example, Lily' Ross, Tpylor. 
on aSiAmblihs and R A. RrUnt and . 
Gabba bn the militaiy, EvAn so 
the ptbnouncements of a achWar of 
■ Nicoiefs calibre, are usually 'worthy 
of our- attention, while hi? regular 
{ signalling of areas that would re^ 
bay . the attention of 'scholars .is 
itself a reminder of his own. mastery 
. of a wide range of subjects.; 

. The last chapter, M Popularitaa: 
vthe .rise of ‘alternative’, institu- 
tions’.’^ is uie rno^t enjoyqfoe ®nd 
l Atimulfetin^ *lp the ; book. :It dis- 
. cusgW ;the enlarging, political ■..im- 
portance of public opinion ' as ex- 
pressed ih the setting of spdqtaclos, 
■= meetings and court cases,’ end makes 
'.‘one wish that Nicolet had placed 
. 'less Atnphaaii oh hie" ideal reebn- 
Btfuttfbtt’ of RdtnAu public life: And 
m6re ’oft 'tbd symptoms of dysfunc^ 
:Ttion. tfansfermafiba and. decline, . 


As wjll be. apparent from my 
opening, cominicntSi I part witli 
Courtney-li| his third and fine! aim, 
of providing the reader with biblio- . 
graphical information. Articles, yes, 
and out* of the way monographs : 
but tho . scholar knows the hand- 
books, the encyclopedias, 1 nod; the 
dictionaries! . Major historical and 
antiquarian items ere worth' a 
prdcis — not a string of references. 
And trivial rentten — although here 
Courtney does -not offend greatly— ; 
: . Should; ‘bp onqiued .altogether. ? Al- 
1 though in the main he- shows a good 
judgment, in this aroH 6f the coin- 
mehtary hispractlce is rather mixed. 
But X begin .to sound captious. 
Oyarall this is a solid, even monu- 
mental niece of reliable, and mostly 
worthwhile^ scholarship. Jiivenal has 
enjoyed one of those thorough bver- 
iia-uis — not n simple respray-r-which 
-only takes .place once a century or 
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1 find Courtney at bis most laudable. \ ! . 

Introductory, essays, as well as tho '-‘JV- 

commentary itself, provide the : 

reader witli valuable and necessary 
poiiUa of access to tho rhetorical 
and motol background. Tho litora- . 

ture of. this period Is compounded 
from commonplace : if we do not ! : ,'- 

iike that kind of thing, we can feavo r 
it alone. But -if the "silver" pro- 
cedures of theme and variation, con- <! ' 

vention and innovation, moralize- . ■- 

tion and sentonrine are at all to our 
taste, we can only begin to see the (t 

wealth . of ■ ref erence involved by i.'.l 

reading our Seneca - and our i(* I 

.PluturcVi.-by knowlna our poets, and % 

by rifling rhetorical theory for its , f V. 

prescriptions about the mechanics l 1 > 

or composition. ; | p ; \\ 

In his remaining objectives I :• ill; J 

would take issue with Courtney * t : ' 

about policy and distribution. When ; j J.L.: 

explaining "the poet’s . words”, 

Courtney for some reason often . (IP 

iignts shy of a straightforward trims- : 

- J at ion. He admits to being brief on « i / 

grainmar, idiom end silver Larin R 

style : yet, when there Is doubt " i \ 

about a reading, he is often very •' 1 

full (eg, on V, 104-6), quoting' in | 

extemo end rehearsing prior irgu- ■' i! ' 

raentsii Economy may pardon r the '■ v' 

absence .of a text : hiit.wliy not. as V;’ 

e compromise, print doubtful lines l • v. 

Usolf ?° Uti0n9 '' t ^ 1C comnieHt a* , y • • •' j;/ 

Lastly, while on such matters— <i ]ifl 

although Courtney has treated the 
problem plsewhera-^let mo make a 1 u 

plea .for fuller attention to the •' 

J uestion of spurious lines. For ' 

uvenel, like .Petroftlua, : has been j. 

exteneiveJy interpolated,, and no — ■ 
matter how conservative our in- 1‘ ! 

st i nets in thei face of the. manu- 
scripts, the unhappy truth must 
ba divulged. (• 

As will be. apparent from my [' Jf) 
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First and second shots 


By Stanley Wells 


STIiVICN UUKOW1TZ: 

Shakespeare's Revision or King Loot 
170pp. The University Presses of 
Columbia and Princeton. £7.50. 

0 691 06432 6 


This book represents the first 
major public statement of a convic- 
tion which, aa -if under the 
influence of a Zeitgeist, has been 

9 rowing in recent years among slu- 
onis of Shakespeare’s text all over 
the world. It is a subversive con- 
viction; that for 25Q years or more 
what many regard as the greatest 
play by the greatest of dramatists 


has been published — and therefore 
often acted — in a text which 

seriously and unnecessarily mis- 
represents it. 

King Lear first impenrcd In print 
In a quarto of 1608. A different 
version appeared In the First Folio, 
of 1623. The differences are flub* 
stautial. The Quarto includes some 
three hundred Hues that ore not in 
ihc Folio. The Folio has about one 
hundred lines that aro not in tit a 
Quarto. And thcro aro mote than 
a thousand other verbal variants, 
some of them effecting not just 
wltnt is si token ou stage, but tho 
action. Since the eighteenth cen- 
tury, Lite common hypothesis under- 
lying edited versions has beon that 
both texts are imperfect represen- 
tations of a lost original. As a result 
they have been conflated in varying 
degrees to form a composite ver- 
sion. Editors have differed some- 
what in their choices among indivi- 
dual variants, but essentially tlia 
aim hus been tho one stated by 
Bavld Garrick in a different con* 
text: " tn spill no drop of that 
iinmortul man”. 

Rejecting tho hypothesis of a lost 
ideal version, Stoven Urkowitz sup- 

S pses rather that tho Quarto prints 
Uakcspeare’s first shot at the play, 
Jits foul papers " — nn unpolishod 
manuscript.— whereas the Folio Is 
a generally accurate reproduction 


playhouse 1 ’. He refers rather oddly 
10 the Quarto text as "at least an 
approximation of Shakespeare's 


draft of the play before it was 
adapted for the stage", as If it 
had not been intended for the stage 
in the first place. No respecter of 
received opinion, he tilts vigorously 
against w. W. Greg's and Alice 
Walker’s views that the Quarto was 
not set from foul papers, and has 
a brilliant refutation of Greg's view 
that certain strangely spelled words 
and phrases in tho copy are the 
result of a copyist writing from 
dictation. So I find it surprising that 
ho does not also challenge the 
notion that revision is unlikely tu 
have taken place once the play had 
been performed. At this stage in 
his career, Shakespearo must hava 
thought theatrically. It might seem 
more likely that he would reviso 
as a result of difficulties at 
rehearsal and. perhaps, dissatisfac- 
tion with performance then out of 
an impulse to alter an untried 
script. 

Professor Urkowitz docs not offer 
a systematic and comprehensive dis- 
cussion of varinnts. Instead he dis- 
tinguishes und concentrates on cer- 
tain patterns of variation in 
speeches, entrances and exits, and 
interrupted actions, studying their 
consequences for die play's staging, 
characterization, and plot. Tim 
produces sonic astute and pene- 
trating insights Into theatrical and 
Inter p rotative values. A substantial 
diopter is dovoted to the role of 
Albany, resulting In *n interpreta- 
tion of his character which 'Ms 
utterly and irroconcilakly at odds 
with die conventional view”. 

’Hio most Interesting evidence in 
relation to the main case is that 
which shows, not just that one text 
is purposefully longer or shorter 
than the. other, but that; editorial 
conflation notwithstanding, the two 
are at certnin points essentially in- 
compatible. For Instance, in on 
astute analysis of the textual vari- 
ants in Act 3, Scene 1, Urkowitz 
demonstrates that whoreas in the 
Quarto a Gentleman has to be sent 
to Dover to tell the invading forces 
of Lear’s plight, in the Folio thore 
is no suggestion of invasion at this 
point, and the French know about 
Lonr through spies’ reports, yet 
. "in vho composite version France' 
has the news and the Gentleman 
19 sent to Dover with the same 
news 

The hypo thesis behind these argu- 


ments Is not new ; it was stated, in 
fact, by Dr Johnson, and has been 
reiterated from time to time in the 
interim. The originality of Professor 
Urkowitz and those who think like 
him lies in their insistence that tho 
composite version of King Lear does 
less than justice to either of the 
two early versions, which they 
would have us see as distinct and 
irreconcilable, like die 1805 and 
1850 versions of The Prelude. And 
Urkowitz, at least, is sure that the 
revised version of King Lear is a 
better play than the unrevised one. 

Obviously this book is not aimed 
primarily at textual students in any 
narrow sense. It is one of Urko- 
witz’s achievements to have written 
a study of the text which is of 
recognizable importance not only to 
bibliographers but to literary critics 


and to (Iieafricut practitimieis. Tin* 
critical implications of his urgiimvui 
are profound. IE his views art- 
accepted, nil iilturprol.Uiniis hdsvil 
on the composite text will nec-il 
modification, and no sc-rimis critic 
will be able to write about i lie play 
without allowing for the differences 
between the early versions. 

The editorial consequences are no 
less fundamental- A text based nn 
the belief that the revisions in the 
Folio are Shakespeare’s, uml in pur- 
ticular that its omissions from tlui 
Quarto were not, as hus often been 
supposed, forced upon the author by 
vulgar theatrical exigencies hut 
resulted from considered artistic 
judgment, would deprive us of such 
admired passages as the Gentleman's 
description of Cordelia's grief ut Iter 
father’s plight (" Her tears uud 


smiit-. were lil:.« a ln-iu-i wav . »i 
ui i In* ciimp.is-.icin in' Gloucester? 

M*ivdiils .'tier bis blinding, of Lear'! 
mi.ik-lu.il ot t loner ii and Regan 
l : v|, 1 n ' V’Y-- w in accept the llicor* 
uc.tl validity ut Professor Urkowitz’* 
ca.se < .in l do t may find difficulty In 
accepting all its implications. We 
may yearn, even .surreptitiously to 
slip hack a few of the pages which 
Shakespeare appears, in his pro- 
digaluv, in have left on the cutting, 
room floor. Mot Urkowitz is right 
to argue that ’* More Shakespeare 
is not necessarily belter Shake- 
speare What wo need most of 
all Is a good production based firmly 
no i lie I'oliii text, so that we can 
assess for ourselves Imw it works 
when performed us it is in itself, 
in the only form tve should known 
the Quarto had not survived. 


Comprehension in counterpoint 


By Jacqueline Pearson 

JANE ADAMSON : j 

Othello as Tragedy : Some Problems 
of Judgment and Feeling 
300pp. Cambridge University Press. 
£15 (paperback, £4.95), - 
0 521 22368 7 ’ 

Cun a single play, even a play by 
Shakespeare, support 300 pages of 
criticism? Should a play be taken 
outside Its author’s oeuvre and the 
time it was written to the extent 
that Jane Adamson isolates Othello ? 
It is hard not to suspect distortion 
when Hopkins, Pascal, Nietzsche end 
.Chaucer are more prominent in the 
, book’s background of references 
than o tlier works by Shakespeare 
and his contemporaries. The title 
Is misleading too, if it suggests that 
. the book is to speculate on tho 
nature of tragedy, or even of 
Shakespearean tragedies. In fact, It 
might be said that Jane Adamson’s 
major subject is not Othello Itself 
■ bu , t , W® process .of'. reading.- and 
’ertdef^g Within these 

limits tlie book is interesting and 
sometimes illuminating. 

There is no Shakespearean tragic 
hero who has provoked such rad l- 


col disagreement as Othello. Brad- 
ley’s noble Moor, victim of his vir- 
tues, is hardly recognizable ns the 
same character as Loavis’s, or 
Eliot’s self-dramatizing escapist. For 
Jane Adamson, this critical contro- 
versy reveals a central theme of 
the play. Othello, she suggests, 
engages audience and readers par- 
ticularly intimately in the very prob- 
lem that besets and destroys the 
characters of the play: that of mak- 
ing judgments on other people and 
on the world in which we live: 

For it is remarkable how expli- 
citly the play dramatises and 
explores the ways and means by 
which different people “ make 
souse ” of what happens in their 
lives. . . . Yet . , . wo do not 
always prove much bettor at 
avoiding the same sort of traps 
ourselves. 

The play sets out to M challenge, 
even dislocate, the comforting moral 
assumptions we usually make ”, pre- 
senting us with problems of judging 
hi order to create a sense of a con- 
fused world where fair judgments 
ore difficult to make. Tile disagree- 
ment between Leavis and Bradloy 
repeats the conflicts of judgment in 
the. play, .itself; between logo's 
erring uarbarian” and the noblo 
Moor, thought by the Seuatc to bo 
"all in nil sufficient”. 

As Adamson follows tho charac- 
ters through the play’s five acts 


Artifice at large 


By A; D. Nufctall 

LAWRENCE AlANLEYl * 7 

Convention 3500-1750 

335jTjp. Harvard University Press. 

DJ74 170IS6 j 

" Convention ” ' and ** Nature ^ are 

llni- IhaUIa 1 : 1^1 is a 


They exist In « fluid suite .ol war, 
each pdroiutialy jealous of the 
Sfifrt aWEtlnk territotw. In The 
Wfllfertr Tale pQrditq teUs Polixenos 

25W? e 

Polixenps replies that face- 
painting cpmos naturally to 
Women. Here Nature usurps the 
customary place of Convention. 
For Drvden, ou the, . other 
bond. ' Nqture " to available only 
through conventional specifications 
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mode by man, who may thus be said 
in a manner to have Invented him- 
self, Here .Convention counter- 
attacks and reclaims ground previ- 
ously hold by Nature. 

Clearly, Dryden’s position Is 
more congenial to the present ago 
than Poll xanes’, Lawrence Manley, 
in this masterly study, may there- 
fore be right to see In Polixenea* 
words the " logocentrlo • universe ” 
of ; Old Europe and In Dryden a 
straightforward progression towards 
mi essentially modern relativism. 
But It Is the groat merit of Ms book 
to cast cumulative doubt on all: such 
linear views of intellectual history, 
Mr Manley, moving expertly 


developing tiling and at last by a . 
!f n «j e « l Nature Itself may be 


fluid; Yet Horace, as Manley shows, 
first idantlflod changing usage with 
nature and then sought -tho Taws of 
change. The principle he hit upon 
was that of adaptation. Here Nature 
prevails but is itself forthwith sub- 
jected to principle. and the principle 
. chosen ( is one which Is to figure 
centrally . in , nineteenth-con tury 
theories of evolution. . In his treat- 
ment of Sidney, Manley again 
resists the natural . bias, of the 
(scrupulously presented) evidence, 
which shows that Sidney had a con- 
tempt for "empty convention;” as 
strong as that of any Romantic. 
Manley, seeks covertly, to reclaim 
Sidney ,for iform^lsm by pointing 
k put that his ** natural norms " are 


through' ■ Plato, Aristotle, ' Mor^., Manley, seeks covet 
.Erasmus., Wilson, Puttchham, Span-. Sidney ,for i formal^ 
ser, Hoqkcr, Sidney, Daniel, Jenson, out that hii < *natui 
Hobbes, Dryden 4 and hundreds i n J act a 1 issue of I 
more, is very good at showing just judice fmuch as B 
• >yoak the prohibitions of the realism of Bal7£.v- .,.iu « 
Zeitgeist can be. It is as if the two bourgeois maxims), but cannot do- 
main impulses of his book the urge sulse the fact that hostility to con- 
to presen t a upltnry thwils and the remains a central profession 

' 83* register hyqnce ^^ln;S|dftey.v' ;■ ;■ v 

'i «»8« »V reter^t, ii ' 

show at a Structuralist D^ydonf but " JESTm ' ° •® oni ® 

he cannot- hoi n noticing that the 6 1 8 ^. cte nza 

Romantics followed Drytfon ahd yet ' doctrine ■ ■ 

wote firmly - committed wu^t aS humnn construct, Implying 

triumph*^ thp- wliSe W.: 

of Convention, . Tho fle'wMt 1 Jnaff ' ■ a ' n r < f al, . y 

juccossl : vo rt days I F hi .qrdfr , to affirm *CoutLr dt 

fiesta not tlio remotoness o£ Horaco ’.only because !the“h 


e wlth regard to the etymological 
motions of his subjoct. Should 
the reader not bo told tltat the 
Greek for " cohvotition ” (os de- 
ployed in Sophistic debate) was tho 
same as the Greek for "law”? Id 
it wise to identify Convention so 
easily and invariably with Custom 
{Consuetudo) ? Tlio first town 
naturally implies the imposition of 
form, tho second is merely " whnt 
people usually do” Again, It is 
mildly worrying that Mqnlov’s 
aro repoaiodly 
All. t thl«. of course, is 
"praising with feint damns’?. ■ 

Manley’s basic "stoiy” of tho 
development of the notion of con- 

' VettlOll dnnq tint niilu i 


r? f— y***- «*■ uuuun ax con- 
088 fonvinco, but 

***** not. bo thought that lie Is 

which 

he himself cannot make r sense of. 
He givAs a superbly orahnl 2 ed 
SfSflS 1 ways T which Stoic 

SJWSSUf&M 

SnJ P^tostant 1 Reformers. 

cfln d > «« book %o 

jB-.l t °ld h>3 reader Jn excited 1 

»?.« proyowSg 


vmaiLVlsni, ' 

Not dees Manley tile brilliant 
■obSemtJon of 8ie Count, jii , Casri-., 
I 1 pnq’a . Cowt'rier, that." if weVvrfU ■ 
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there is Inevitably sumo repeti- 
tion, but then she also seej 
the play as a tissue of sig- 
nificant repetition, a sequence ol 
mirror-images rather than a clear- 
cut conflict between hern and 
villain. Iago is less the Diabolic 
Intellect than another character 
trapped by the difficulty of making 
judgments, a parody of Othello hitu- 
self. Iago tries “ to justify himself 
and to insist oil his own worth" 
but so do Othello, Brabantio, 
Rodorigo and Desdemona. He re- 
fuses “ to acknowledge as real any- 
thing that clashes with Ills own 
wishes und needs ” but so do 
Rodorigo and Brabantio. Even the 
Duke, promising Brabantio revenge 
on the seducer of his daughter bat 
changing his tuna whan ha dis- 
covers that the seducer Is the 
soldier he so desperately needs, 
gives another, parallel, example of 
the way private needs change our 
view of the world. Iago is not i 
figure of gigantic intellect and erUL 
but an extrema embodiment ot 
trends obvious elsewhere in' lb* 
play, and similarly Othello Is more 
cumplax than Bradloy's or Lcavb'i 
Moor. He does indeed, not only-1* 
Act 5 but throughout the piny, trv 
to escape from “ wliatoVer in his 
expcriuuco Is . . . foni ful or Inimical 
to him” but. like Inge, ho Is far 
from unique in Litis. Tho ploy-world 
is full of characters who " make up 
cheering stories about thomselm 
... to fit the way they wish « 
need to soo their lives”. It Is 
Othello's tragedy that he cannot 
transcend or escape from his world 
Llko logo, ho is nu extrumo embodi- 
ment of confusions nnd uncertain- 
ties shared bv everyone In the P* 15, 

If Jana ■ Adamson minimizes w • 
contemporary background of Of/icw. 
she gives u detailed rending of ! h J 
play, Itsoir, Tho most luteroiuul 
result of this is tho suggestion tnu 
structurally It is a more utilrin 
piny than is nt first apparent. B 
forces us to confront perhaps un- ■ 
palatable slmilurltloN between jno 
central tragic figures and®*?- 
one nil os or iindor1iitg9< Otn«li°9 : 
Jealousy is dofluqd by being , coufr 
torpolntod ” with othor • 

lovers, with logo. RudorlfiO. 
antio, Bianca, Desacmona's lniWoUV 
seems so plausiblo to Othello w; 
cause iu the play so many “ 7 *' 
char actors have had to face rolf** ' 
lion by a loved one: Brflbaniwj 
Cassia, Rodcrlgo ami, I s,uppo*o,.jJ> ( 
maid Barbnry are obvious example*- 

The play explores parallels jj 
Janguago and gestures as well ns w 
general situation. OthqJlo .mT? ■ 
Cnssio but cashiers him, and w* 
incidout *f clearly parallels W 
Duke’s earlier promise of justlpo to 
Brabantio, ovan against his 
son”.- Act 3 Scene 3, where JJ. 
seeds of doubt are sown In OtB0““ h . 
mind, is dofined by conb'ast 
two “ tableaux” that sur^gnd ^ 
parallel scenes in which "* 
formally acknowledged”, .. Bet 
rnonn’s . promise to help - ' 

, ironically ; balanced against 
. vpw to assist Othello. . • . 

This* Is n paradpXicaV hbP^.B 
major contribution -is pernsP? 
insistence that Othello ,is 
lectually challenging 'and « 
desigtitd play, as vVell af 9*1 ^ 
..tlohal experience so jsajntui . 

Dr J Ohnson 1 w6s glad to ■ 
frotn.it to' Bomfejfliing loss harre*?- 

p , • ^ 'A , - |M _ 
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Begetting the bel composto 


IRVING LAV1N : 

Bernini and the Unity of the Visual 
Arts 

Text volume, 255pp. 

Plate volume, 294 illustrations. 
Pierpont Morgan Library/Oxford 
University Press. £45 the set. 

0 19 520184 1 

Ever since Filippo Bnldinucci 
published his life of Bernini in 
1682, twu years after the artist’s 
death, it has been a platitude to 
point out that one of his great 
achieve men is was to create a new 
way of fusing the three arts of 
architecture, sculpture and painting 
into a single whole (un bel com- 
Itosto ) ; and all writers on the 
Baroque since it was restored to 
respectability by German scholars 
of the 1880s have taken the idea 
as the basis for the analysis of 
Bernini's greatest achievements — 
tiie Baldacchino and the Cathedra 
Petri tn St Peter’s, the Cornat-a 
Chapel in S Maria della Vittoria 
with the marble group of St 
Theresa, and the church of 
S Andrea al Quirinaie. 

In ' a sense all Irving Lavin has 
done is to apply the method more 
extensively and more intensively; 
but the result is to provide a new 
and deeper understanding of the 
artist’s ideas and methods. 

. The novelties in Professor Levin's 
Interpretation can be grouped 
under three headings. First, he 
takes into account the second part 
of Boldin ucci's sentence — which is 
often neglected — to the effect that 
in order to achieve his bel composto 
Bernini stretched the rules of art 
without breaking them (“senza 
violate la buone regole, ma senza 
obbligarsi a regola”). Second, he 
shows that Bernini only arrived at 
hts bel composto gradually and that 
if the Cornaro Chapel, which is 

vi it's principal theme, is its 
greatest and most complete expres- 
sion, it can only be properly under- 
stood by analysing his earlier works 
which, though In u souse " minor ”, 
are yet of crucial importance In the 
development of Ills art. Third, he 
points out that Bernini did not 
create the bel composto for its own 
Mice, but as a means of creating a 
new kind of religious art, attuned 
io the needs of the religious revival 
of which he himself was as active 
“ protttgoaist as the popes Hnd 
cluirch dignitaries for whom ho 
tyorked. 

The first part of the book is 
mainly concerned with tho second 
of these points. In it the author 
deals with the well-known works 
of the early period— tho Crosslug of 
o ?® tor 8 » tne Rnimondi Cltnnol in 
a. Plbtrp in Montorlo, the " Con- 
Josslo ” In S Francesca Rntnana nnd 
me man u men t to Maria Rnggl in 9 
Maria soprn Minerva — but udds two 
important new Items to tho canon 
of Bernini's production of this 
pnaab : the High Altar and npso 
decoration of S Marla iu Via Lata, 
™r which ho has found n contract, 
, at fd, 1636, naming Bernini as the 
designer, and the tomb of Cardinal 
Nnro in tho Minerva, the 
attribution of which to Bernini had 
oeen tentatively proposed by 
various scholars but is now proved 
oy newly discovered documents. ■ . 
.I* 1 , analysing these works; Lavin 

°w* _how carefully and' deliber- 
. «eiy Beni ini developed his tech- 
nique, making, different kinds of 
cxQtrimenttsi in. each. : In r the 
Kumondi Chapel he employed ex- 
clusively white marble which con- 
trasts .with the. colours of .the vault 
j-®, •* S Maria In Via Lata he: 
“ployed, a, full, range , of carefully 
Mu trolled cqloured marbles. ' In 
v be . ^baba of the two- Raimondi die 

S Deceased are shown, as busts ; in tl\e 
arp^tontb the figurp appears to., be 
^plcted whplO length, 1 knoelihg at 
■^P.rie-dieu. j. ; ....... 

• But 1 Lav* In also ' gives panpttatingi 
“OWysea v oE Bernini’s treatment oE 
: ^9.. fsHgious; content. of the chapels. 
CappeRa. Raimondi, jfor in- 
“t“Uce,: he points 'out the hovelty of- 


-JP?. concealed lighfrng . but also' in 
it -showa- the saint: suspended jn. 
levitating ; and he also: 
chbB ? 8 ' Met .that ih those 


'S hacjPt, -Wh^ch Was, becomirig 
• .2/3^'easmg impQrtance In the early 
:.%epteehdi ..be.ntS^. 

: 7 -i W ‘‘the:.' tidViiarb ciihpot dli thd 


devices just mentioned— and many 
others analysed by Lavin — are 
brought together, and combined 
into a whole, perhaps more com- 
pletely representative than any 
other work of the emotional re- 
ligious spirit of the Roman church 
at the time of its creation. Inevit- 
ably many of the points made by 
Lavin about the chupel are familiar, 
blit many ure new or are developed 
in new ways. For instance, all 
previous writers have referred to 
the well-known account of the 
vision given by St Theresa herself 
in her autobiography, but Lavin 
points to a number of other sources, 
both written and visual, iu cuily 
lives and illustrated religious books, 
which explain details of Bernini’s 
presentation of the theme. He also 
emphasizes the importance of the 
altar-frontal in the chapel which, 
following an earlier practice which 
had vanished by the seventeenth 
century, represents the “ Last Sup- 
per ”, and he brings out thu fact 
that tlte chapel is as much con- 
cerned with the Eucharist as with 
the “Vision of St Theresa”, or 
rather that the vision had always 
been associated— by St Theresa her- 
self and her apologists-^witli the 
Salvation of man through the sacri- 
fice of Christ symbolized in the 
Eucharist. He further points out 
that the relief was almost certainly 
a conscious reference to one repre- 
senting the same subject in the left 
transept of St John Lateron, set 
up by Clement VIII as one of the 
first great monuments in Rome to 
the worship of the Euclmrht. 

In his analysis of the connection 
with the Lateran, however, I feel 
that at certain points Lavin puts 
a perhaps too complicated inter- 
pretation on the evidence. He 
points out that the oval niche in 
which the group of St Theresa is 
set is similar to the form used by 
Borromini for the sLatues of the 
Apostles in the piers of the Lateran 
nnd, taking this in conjunction with 
the reference to the transept altar, 
ho concludes that Bernini’s choice 
of this form was duo. to. his desire, 
to emphasize " a fundamental ideo- 
logical link between the St Theresa 
and the Lateran”. I find it hard 
to accept this hypothesis, partly 
because th?re is fairly strong evi- 
dence (quoted by Lavin) to show 
that Bernini used the form before 
Borromini, ond partly because it 
sccins more likely thut tho borrow- 
ing— which ever way it went— was 
due to reasons of practical con- 
venience rather than to any theo- 
logical or liturgical idea. 

In discussing the reliefs repre- 
senting members of the Cornaro 
family — mninJy dead and buried 
el5Cwuero — Lavin suggests that they 
are present os “ witnesses” to the 
miracle of St Theresa’s irons vene- 
ration, almost in the spirit of those 
who gave their written evidence In 
tho- process of canonization, -a 
theory which explains their pres- 
once nnd also the fact, often noti- 
ced, that hardly any of them are 
actually looking towards the group 
of St Theresa und the angel, which 
in any case they coiild not see 
because of the projection of the 
tabernacle in which it is enclosed. In 
this context ' it t might have been 
worth while pointing out that Jn 
those groups, which depict Cornaro 
cardinals (and one doge) who lived 
over a period of a ceittpiV and a 
.halt, BArni.nl has taken advantage 
of a principle [did down by the 
defenders ■ 'or La n franco's fresco 1 of 
the heavenly host in the dome of 
S Andrea della Valle, namely that 
palpters, like the writers of ; epic 
poems, < are entitled bo break the 
unity, of rime.. ' •• ' 

. In one important feature 
reliefs ‘illustrate, a point made by. 

. Boldinucci ip a no liter part- of the 
, passage about Bernini’s intention. 
Iq this he 1 says .that Bernini 
"avoided a certain, hateful Unifor- 
mity of attitude •’ vtstial in _ the 
a re < of \hls predecessors; and this is 
exactly- what he did intho Cpr- 
narb chapel: he rejected the mono- 1 . 

• .tonous repetition .of busts in niches, 
all in-the same, .pose, to be found, 

; -for . • instance, ' in ; Mademo's Aldo>- 
■ brahdlnJ chapel in' the Minerva or 
ih the- Frangipani Chape] In S Mar- 
cello, .and Instead created two 
'groups, ‘each of which Contains four 
figures v ia -varied Bctions^-disput- 
;ing, reading from -a- breViary -‘Of ' 
simply Lcontempla Uooh-fwhJch -make. 
Up. oomlposl tlbns n of .*? JiveHittess ; 

. hitherto ^unknown lh funerary acmpe 


By Anthony Blunt 

In certain details of the main 
group and the side-reliefs I do not 
always see exactly what Lavin sees. 
For instance, 1 cannot read the 
gesture of the angel in the main 
group as meaning that lie is lifting 
the Saint up into the air ; her 
levitation is surely sufficiently ex- 
pressed by the cloud on which she 
reclines, and the angel seems to me 
to be simply lifting her habit aa a 
preliminary to piercing her heart 
with the arrow. In the same way 
I see the third Cardinal from the 
right in the right-hand relief as 
leaning forward to get into the 
disputation between his two neigh- 
bours, rather than looking towards 


find Lavln’s explanation of them 
altogether satisfactory. He points 
out — as have previous writers — that: 
they are close iu disposition to 
Antonio da Saugallo the Younger’s 
vestibule to the Palazzo Fames a 
and Giuliano da Sangalio and 
Cronaca’s ante-sacristy in S Spirita, 
Florence, and concludes that they 
represent places through which 
people pass and that this signifies 
that the members of the Cornaro 
family have come through them 
from tlte tomb, to testify to the 
sanctity of Theresa. The objection 
to this explanation is that in both 
reliefs the colonnade ends in what 
seems to me to be an altar — of 



One of several photographic details from the book reviewed on this 
page, of Beniini‘s “ Ecstasy of St Teresa ”. This sculpture forms the 
altar-piece of the Cdrrtaro Chapel (Santa Maria della Vittoria, Rome ); 
it is flanked on each side bp commemorative monument s t also bp Ber- 
nini, representing one doge and seven cardinals, who sit discoursing 
or reading in two balconies , and who, it has been suggested, are present 
as “ witnesses ” to the piercing of St Teresa’s heart by <i fiery dart. 


the worshipper at the crossing. I 
also find it difficult • to accept 
Levin's view that two of the car- 
dinals are pointing to features out: 
side the relief s*-one to heaven in 
the fresco on the vault, the other 
to the skeletons in purgatory 
depicted in panels on (he floor. Both 
figures scent to me to be making 
gestures -concerned with the "dis- 
pute” in which they are taking 
part. This would be in conformity 
with -Levin’s Interpretation of them 
as " witnesses ” to the sanctity of 
St Theresa and also With the visual 
evidence, - which seems 'to me to 
suggest that the reliefs represent 
closed scenes rather than scenes 
linked to other parts of the chapel : 
even the figures who lookout of 
the composition seam to be gazing 
into apace ' rather than, trying to 
establish contact with some other 
part of the ; scene, ' ; v \ ■ •' 

Larin, I am glad to s:ty, comes 
out strongly against the often pro- 


cerned about the same time in the 
preparation of a compendium on 
the life of St Theresa. 

But one would like to know linw 
Bernini actually evolved his ideas. 
He did not trouble to tell us and 
we may assume that he thought 
that the chapel itself would tell us 
all we need to know. In fact this 
seems to hove been liis genera I 
attitude towards theorizing. He 
never wrote down his ideas, and we 
can only be grateful to Ctinmelou 
for recording his remarks to the 
students of the French Acmlcmy of 
painting and some other details 
such as his ideas for the tombs of 
the French kings at St Denis. But 
have we, in fact, lost so much by 
not having more considered state- 
ments from Bernini about the nits 
which he practised with such skill ? 
Lavin describes his ' recorded 
remarks as " incisive, deeply per- 
sonal, often acerbic, and always 
brilliant”, but this seems to me a 
very bold claim. Many of his com- 
ments are simply the common- 
places of contemporaiy artistic 
thought — the importance of 1 the 
Idea, the danger for students of 
drawing from nature before they 
had studied the Antique, and so on 
— and it is. I think, indicative of 
the limitation of his ideas nn 
artistic theory, that he constantly 
brought out tne same set of simple 
thoughts, so often indeed that on 
occasions Chantelou is reduced to 
saying: "The Cavallero repeated 
what he liad said on this subject 
on previous occasions.” 

The fact is that, to the regret 
of art historians, with very few 
exceptions Roman Baroque uriisrs 
did not feel the urge to write down 
their ideas on the arts. Not a single 
treatise on architecture was pub- 
lished In Rome in the seventeenth 
century, and though Virgilio Spud a 
recorded comments by Borromini 
they deal with individual problems, 
not general theory. The ticatise on 
painting published tinder amigrams 
of the names of PJetro da Cdrrnna 
end Giovanni Dnmonico Ottonolli 
consists solely of instructions about 
iconography, and airy how I do not 
believe that much of it comes from 
Cortona. The only serious writing 
on theory of the period, Bellari's 
Idea, represents the ideas of the’ 
opponents of the Baroque, the so- 
called classical school. 


• My one serious complaint against 
Levin’s book is that it stops too 
soon. . It ds true that the Cornaro 


posed explanation -of the reliefs ' Os. 
being depleted . in “logeS” and dis- 
counts any real Connection with tlie 
theatre. He is, I think, over- 
acrupulous : In saying :that boxes 


were 'just beginning', to appear hi 
theatres at the time.- the Cornaro 
Chapel was being decqrated, because 
the example* ■ that ha -illustrates 
bear no relation to Bernini’s setting, 
since they, . consist of a gallery, 
divided-sup by little columns into 
sections which are not ^apparently 
even separated by parti tiods. Ber- 
nini’s '* loges ” are, as Layin points 
out, much more like the enretti 
frequently found in churches of the 


which admittedly only one column 
and part of a pediment is visible — 
rather thsn a door, in which case 
the room shown would be a chapel 
or oratory, a sort of watching chainr 
bar. Moreover, the right-hand relief 
could be read as reprefienting such 
an oratory standing over the low 
sacristy between the choir end the 
transept, which is connected to the 
Cornaro Chapel by a door. Admit- 
tedly this scheme does not work 
with the left-hand relief, because 
on dila side die transept abuts ou 
one of the nave chapels -which is 
much higher than the sacristy oppo- 
site ; but this seems to me the 
kind of compromise that Bernini 
would have accepted. 

Lavin mentions a number of 
Venetian sources for the chapel— r 
not unexpected in view of the fact 
that the cardinal came from, one of 
the. oldest- Venetian i- families.-— but;, 
rather surprisingly he does not 
refer to the reliefs by Tullio Lom-i 
bardo. ou (be facade of the Samla 
dl S March 1 which 'seem to me a 
likely souvee for the idea of setting 
groups in low relief against a false 
perspective in marble— far closer 
than anything to be found- in Rome 
—of which Bernini.. could, certainly, 
have - had . indirect knowledge 
through Cornaro’s Venetian -connec- 
tion..- ■ • : . . \ 

Thtfre Is one tantalizing question 
. to which Lavjn offers no answer, 
for . ’the good reasop. that there is 
no tangible :• evidence from which 
to deduce one : how far was Bernini. 


Chapel is the most complete ex- 
pression' of Bernini’s idea of the 
fusion of the arts of lrchitccrure. 


sculpture and painting, but a full 
study of the application of tills idea 
would involve examination of S 


period Tor .tho- use of musicians or 
distinguished :vlsjtors;. ;• One may. 
even wonder :'why -h'e .adds at .the 
end of' the. "book a chapter on 
Bernini . and tlie theatre- .'which, 
though' interesting; _ does. . not scfem 
to ; be related to ltU. main tricifte. . f 

■ :.,Tbe architectural Irfckgrouails qf 

these Telieffe . have -always: puzzled. 
Students, of -Bernl(il, ; vbiit. I- do not 


himself responsible for. devising the 
iconographfcal scheme of the, chapel, 
and. now., far . ditl jifi rely on tho 
advice— or dictation— of ecclesiasti- 
cal experts? Lavin writes cautious- 
ly:. ".In view of BerninFs vaupted 
expertise - in : spiritual matters . .. : 
there ig no reason to assume he 
had help.- in. .the formulation of 'the 
ba’Slc.t program., bf the Teresa 
chapel ’yi though he niay, have ex- 
changed,. ideas, with. Father 1 Alass-ia 
'Maria , della Pnssione who was cbn- 


Andrca al Quirinaie, the Cathedra 
Petri and other late works. Furrher, 
since Lavin, is so much concerned 
with Bern In’s chapels as expres- 
sions of his own religious fadings 
nnd those of tlio period. It. would 
have completed the picture if he 
had also given us his analysis of 
other late works such as the chapel 
dedicated to . the Beata Lodovica 
Albertonl in S Francesco a Rlpa, 
and the Cappella Fonseca in S 
Lorenzo in Lucina, and the com- 
position of the "Blood of the. 
Redeemer” known from drawings 
and engravings. 

I' have myself touched briefly, on 
the problems presented by these 
works (Art History, 1. 1978, pG7) apd. 

I believe It. cqn be shown that they 
represent approaches to the repre- 
sentation of .mystical experiences 
different from those implicit In tlie 
Corhavo chapel ; the bust of Fonseca 
seems to represent the - state of 
passionate hut consciously willed 
prayer for tlie forgiveness of sins, 
whereas the Blessed Lodovica shows 
a state of mystical ecstasy beyodd 
even that of St Theresa, a state 
When the sens es.no .longer play any 
part — as they do in the ” St 
Theresa and when the soul is in 
complete and ; absolute union with 
the divine. Is it unreasonable to 
hope -that; Professor Lavin will give 
tia a second volume coveting these, 
and the many other problems which 
arise >•* ' connection with Bernini’s . 
late works ? • 

Finally -it mitst .be said that. : the- 
blpck-and-whlte. plates tvhiqh . illus- 
trate the bhok ace superb. .They.' 

: Were taken, .Under the direction of 
the author and; they ..reveal com- 
pletely haw aspects of the worlds of 
art reproduced, without ever verging 
on the Stunt photography widen so 
often distorts Baroque sculpture in 
books' Written- • by less scrupulous 
authors. 
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By J. D. Gurney 

— !K""^ u ^£S« f Z S3 D wTu 

irem IliSn ortc,SS.‘ Vladimir in,|.lau S ibiKly of .hi. view. «. » "hi 

University Mmorsky, u du>lum.U who, atteiMlie This somewhat brusque attitude s|QW pe ,ieii ion oi slii*i ideas and 


1917 Revolution, taught in Paris and t o the complexities of historical de- motiv J s hUl ^ ,| l0 icli^itnis 


In the development of die Imi 
Braphy of any Lierinil, regioi 
dynasty, there usually corn< 
piiint when fragraemca, uiidigi 
piece* of research are drawn 
yeilier in a fresh synthesis, a 
gonuidlii’DtmiL that provides 


“ ha; . i )L . cn even me genealogy ot live baiavids speem list against another. It. as ... >■». 

““S' siJled Fo, y tl^ time’ «" /h? fourteen^ and fifteemi, suggested by the late Richard ^u.i. 

[ctiiiili century there is much vatu- , at ,1°!!^ Ettmghausen, seyeuteenth-centui y Another general theme of ucuie 

aide work ( largely by a new gene ru- ??*****,• Vhl 1 Ilf m ? rt 1 . e P | ' esei 1 ue(1 . a , re ^°iU t, .° n ft;^ relevance is the nut me of Iran in u 


lereiy ignon 
of Au bin’s 


!,Zt;nu,cItn«iT miB ““ finui umeii t e I c li n 1 1 gei ntheo r der will ^t.ble 3 the «ade.- toTcS Si 'STE& 

15ciul‘i Rtfvnrv'9. book was evidently f ™" tl "-' 14503 «"'«'■«*■ “JKSj'X „™? iU ‘ c " ,,,en, ‘ , “‘“ ry Asirnl baS ormd. and w,uld 

planned in fill this gap, and Ins It might have been hoped, too, * tua,| Bei- absorb, or ot least accommodate, 

nuiuy solid coeitiibutions to Sufavid that iho reader would have been If tho student may not find the. Anatolian Qr/ilbash as quickly 
hist iiiy, tiom his . dissertation on guided through the considerable Savory as penetrating in this or as their predecessors. Despite the 
Snfnvid administration to the recent uuiiCLilties of understanding what other respects, nor quite the reli* anachronistic divisions in society 
admirable translation of Iskundar was meant in the fourteenth and able guide through SaFavid historio- that Safuvid chronicles retained, 
Muiish i History of S/ian /Hioos, fit toe nth conturies by stinnt and graphy that might have been ex* the process oE assimilation begun 


Mhnio cmnrM iri'iiffirinit . “V, • fxii. uhs was ine nuviiaiinient w onno^ iniiiiHn pinteou, some muinuiming 

ten and anihittuous in o uiXitv But h„ dox twelver shl'ism as the accepted often only a loose allegiance to 

• Prof, S or S»voT^ haS miSe the ^ Safavid ™>c. othois no more than 

atiemnt ^ nioTo di'fficnk bv avoiding fLuJi? r l f I ^ al,,s un«*flored; developed Wont the extreme lietero- ' a nominal adeepthnee of fclirism; , ot- 
miIv A^Wrmicc to the French anil co , ncept of ‘l 16 doxy of die Reliefs of Ismail and as in Khmlstan. Lar and the Mukian 

SJr l iculm ly thc Gcnumi sc i o!ir- “l str Y cc,ire * the J«»s relatively small group of remainihg si.iini until the very oud. 

two .decades. There f^3T»JTa T ^ 


no mdicu i ion that their research nas Evon Q11 i e „ C nmn>i>v iVc.7« iiL« 5,«nh. . y ‘"f. *i«eenm-ceiKury luiKonian 

made anv impression on his views, ,7 4A nfELJ es fc ls ®“ es v. Ilkl 6 S<aphs on pages 23-24 are uot dynasties and in the east by tho 

despite ' slrifiug differences, in defeat* the hSs of IheOtt!? w» c ^ ,,f f rol1t T l imurids * "ot only to surviv^ hut 

anprooch and conclusions. It is as S5SS In ^ fS14® the *5jinS2i Zu , It ^ ^ ^ also to pass l|ow ' ] t0 Us twentieth, 

if W understanding of Safuvici U»s- Sunt of the Dermafe it efllc^ nf Sf ri^ Ws that are stdl c 0t>tux‘y successors, its , borders 

torv. at least the aspects in which accnunt ^ cl 'e Permanent effects of Of relevance today. virtually • intact save for tho loss 


he has. specialiied, set curly and a a . 

S?S:S5 The, path s of pestilence . 

articles Savory has published else- . .jj" > _ ■ . . i ■— ■ . — ... „ i ^ < , . „ , 

where. Where he does vouiuro out- . ’ f ' " i ■■ ” ^ hot _ .® nd . , ni0 “. t «i* medical profession, new cOitiO* 

aide thc.se well-worn themes, he B Y Hush Jj*Et 382 ‘ : i J ii e ’ “ e P^es. nnd tno rumovul of tliusn 

too frequently limits himself to a y * g jj ^ ‘ Ul,' thu inmUifactorles., 

• Surprisingly uncritical, deference to i ns . " S5 « ■■■ , . g as add Erom tile city conirc. 

their errors or unsupported assump- Buuonlc Plague in Latly Modern * * “ r ‘ . total . realisip, • so rnnny' -evonts In 

lions, eg. “the several burtdred , * ,1 **! a ^ ; Catherine I r did her best. As early Rusniaii history read like a hovel 

Chinese patter* and then' families” Public Health ami Urban Disaster, as die 1760s she had taken steps to There is a fictional improbubilltv 

Abhas l is said, to have brought to. 3S5p P : , Johns Hopkins- University s ?! a, i pQX a t ,ld - syphilis and, in Cathorine’s order to CdimV 

Iran and settled there, Shaikh p ie5 s. £15.W. : L 1770, ■sent out johann Lerchc, a Grigori i Orlov, her lover, to ” fl ,li,m 

n8 ° 18 ^ 6 . . 

j; feisw afesiaa'Sr 

ISS s aS %‘' 1 

• .woiuh-centiirV " travellers: - Malcolm < Y, l ®Pd.n udd Pi a^c. The far reaches uncertain and Archbishop Amvrosli, ], P - nilQ J- f„n5 pu *< a * ,0,) was s<, vcd. 

pr^sibR deaddlne mlgUt c<h>ld»n’ H" 7 ,, ! as , a V rc * parish registors. advised patience; 18 stll I 

I--;. caution even Moscow householders tmd rAf„ck#t JZZJST iT? remombereu bv the Th-loV tn. 


uf la.i-' li.I.itl in iho south-wee 

tj.ind.ili.il in ill.- vast and the 
r.im.i'-ii'. in i h>- iiiirili-ivo-it. lt.suemj 
a tv a-.si iiihliue m iho Sasianiaa 
1‘gi‘V. hut IV I 111 ,i c.ipiml ccutralh 
liiv.iii'il. nut li.uupci oil liv the dit 
iumti.Mi »n <.'U".iph.u\ finni tW 
ethnic li.iiit l.uiil'.. 

The answer i>i nimbly lies less in 
Savory ‘i " ilvn.inii,. ideulugy " ur j- 
the pi-r-.miajiin-s ui tl u - Sufavid 
shahs ih in iu the siicial and ml- 
tin ,i I uiipnitaiiii- ui rmiiijiiMt, ih e 
sms,* ui b,-m,, Ir.niiaii. ‘distinct 
from iht- At alls, tMimiiaus, Mughali 
ami U/.heg-. h.-ymnl the I'erijilieriej 
ui i lit? plnli-.iii. Nii diuiht royal 
upiilngisis wiiiilil see the lole of [lie 
iiuHi.f.'i liv as iriici.il in i hi-, iiciv dia- 
puns.it inn, iiist ;i*. shi*i I'lmihimema- 
li-ils wiMihi pnint to i lie unifying 
i-fl't-ci uf «ii iliiiilny slii'ism. lim at 
i not ill is sense nf itmiioiiiif, nnd ihe 
.social .uni i ulliiral hoiilui’ciicliy it 
brings, over an lu-.s both those 
elciui'iils. Ii is In-re llitit the alien- 
t bm given in lins hook to (he cul- 
tural acliievciiii-iiis ni the period Is 
so apposite. In mi many different 
fields of the arts nnd sciences, the 
distinctive Iranian genius, sn fertile 
and creative, found fresh forms of 
expression unit inspiration. And 
when rhe empire did eventually dis- 
integrate, despite rite roul threat of 
dismemberment nl ihe hands of 
Kussiu ami Turkey, it wax quickly 
re-united, even cnlurged, under 
atwjhor military conqueror ftomthe 
peripheries, Nadir Shall. Whatever 
historical parallels might lie tempt- 
ing, riic lenucinus, apparently in- 
destructible quality of irii/iiyimt 
should not he underestimated, 
Themes of such relevance might . 
have been explored if ‘lie focus 
of ut lent inn hud been pitched tt 
a less elevated .strut uni of Safavid 
society, tin form Mutely history writ- ■ 
ten by orientalists is still , exces- 
sively dominated by court oolirict, 
military uurrativc and dipl nancy. 
The iticttu peu/i/e merit only one 
brief, contentious reference here. 
Yet maier'ud docs exist, in tin 
traditinnul chronicles, lucid hiv 
lories and extensive travel liter* 
jure, tint l suggests the volatile, 
fractious nature of urban anil even 
rural society in , Safuvid Iran. Nuns 
of these events, the :ii>rwmHS in 
Hnrnt in the 1 S-IOs or T»bri* w 
the 15711s, the disturbances h 
Isfahan In the 1 finds or the pcrsai- 
rebellioii in Gilait in 1629, ruffle 
tlip bland surface of l*riifc<'nr 
Savory’s uccnum. Nevertheless, de- 
spite those celticisms, he does ixv-. 
vide a useful luuHlIiook, Mild u clear; 
slut emcui of one view of Swan® 
Ilia lory. 


By Bruce Barker-Beufield 

Tlic British Library : Catalogue of 
Additions to tbe Manuscripts 194G- 
1950 

Three volumes. The British Library. 
£95- 

0 904G54 41 9 

III 1948, “ as a measure of cultural 
reparation ” uud in recognition of 
Britain's stand during the early 
part of die Second World War, the 
Librarian of Congress ami Ameri- 
can subscribers presented to the 
British Museum an accession of 
star 'quality: rhe amogrnph manu- 
script of Alice’s Adventures Under 
Ground , , by Lewis Carroll. The 
donors’ graceful generosity is 
reflected in the exceptional amount 
of space devoted in rhe new cata- 
logue to this one item. Other 
wonderful accessions are described 
more summarily in The British Lib- 
rary: Catalogue of Additions to the 
Manuscripts 1 , a twelfth-century car- 
tulary of Sherborne Abbey, with 
copies of documents in Anglo- 
Saxon ; drawings relating to the 
coronation of Queen Elizabeth I : 
the earliest known manuscript or 
Tallis’s 40-part motet Spent in 
alium, c 1610 adapted to the Eng- 
lish words “Singe and glorifte 
heaven’s high Majesty ” ; the 
papers of Byron's secretary, 
Antonio Zambelli, a macaroni- 


manufacturer in laier life* a 
nineteenth-century dictionary of 
Ynnuma (Yahganl, a South Ameri- 
can Indian _ language ; Nijinsky’s 
choreographic score to Debussy’s 
Prdhule d I’apres-midi d'uii } a tine ; 
mid so on. Even this small selec- 
tion illustrates the unexpectedness 
and range of the material described 
here. 

But it is not the inclusion of star 
munuxeripis which makes the publi- 
cation ot another Additional cata- 
logue so welcome, but the relent- 
less, systematic listing and indexing 
of more ordinary matter in vast 
bulk. With manuscripts, the effort 
to preserve a “national heritage” 
is better concentrated on quantity 
than an quality. A manuscript like 
Leonardo da Vinci's notebook, Holk- 
bani Hall MS. 699 — the name 
“Codex Leicester” seems to be- 
little the many other fine Holkham 
manuscripts— can look after itself, 
for its very importance guarantees 
its preservation, frequent reproduc- 
tion, and highly restricted access. 
Yet 36 leaves of Leonardo have 
attracted far greater attention than 
the vast and ill-catalogued residue 
of the Ptiillipps collection, recently 
exported to New York ; it may have 
contained no obvious treasures, but 
the sudden large-scale drain on a 
finite pool of manuscripts, the very 
stuff of European culture, is a 
catastrophe. 

The quantity of manuscripts 
"saved for the nation" in the late 
1940s was very satisfactory. Some 


Phillipps manuscripts were pur- 
chased individually at the second 
series of sales at SoUicby’s, but 
above all the museum accumulated 
the massive archives of great Eng- 
lish families like the Oshonies, the 
Percevals and the Talbots, whose 
collections might include anything 
from medieval charters to seven- 
teeiuh-cemm-y poetry manuscripts 
and nineteen tfi-cemury political 
papers. 

The three-volume catalogue covers 
accessions of Western manuscripts 
to the British Museum (now British 
Library) from 1946 to 1950. Since 
1756 most acquisitions, whether by 
gift, bequest or purchase, were 
placed on arrival in the series of 
Additional MSS of which the num- 
bers 1-4100 were allocated to the 
manuscripts bought from the execu- 
tors of Sir I-Ians Sloaue in 1753. 
The second “ live ” series, Eger ton 
MSS, consists of purchases financed 
from a fund which was started in 
1829 from the bequest of Francis 
Henry Egerton, eighth Ear! of 
Bridgewater. The catalogue for 
1946-50 describes Add MSS 46173- 
47458 and Eg MSS 3320-3675, to- 
gether with the two equivalent 
groups of documents, Additional 
Charters and Rolls 71757-74932 
and Egerton Charters and Rolls 
2243-8849, and two further short 
sections : detached seals and casts, 
and facsimiles (published and un- 
published) of manuscripts belonging 
to other libraries. This is the latest 
in a continuous series of catalogues 


which cover accessions, usually in 
five-year periods, from 1836 (i e 
from Add MS 10013 and Eg MS 607). 
The gap at the beginning was partly 
plugged in 1977 with the publica- 
tion of the catalogue of accessions 
from 1756 to 1782 (Add MSS 4101- 
5017), and partial information on 
post-1950 accessions is available in 
the “ Rough Registers ” published hv 
the List and Index Society. We still 
lack formal catalogues for acquisi- 
tions from 1783 to 1835 (Add MSS 
5018-10012 and Eg MSS 1-606) and 
from 1951 onwards. Even the cata- 
logues of manuscripts used to seem 
bewilderlngly complex, let alone the 
manuscripts themselves, but all is 
now made crystal clear by M. A. E. 
Nick son’s brilliantly concise Guide 
to the catalogues and indexes of 
the Department of Manuscripts 
(1978)— the ideal starting-point for 
any one working on Brittsfi Library 
manuscripts. 

In book-design, the first catalogue 
of Additional MSS to appear under 
the British Library’s own imprint 
interprets the traditional format far 
better than the last issued by British 
Museum Publications Ltd (Add MSS 
4101-5017), but the price is still dis- 
couragingly high. Of necessity, in 
a catalogue covering 11,485 separate 
numbers, many descriptions arc very 
brief, though the formula is flex- 
ible enough to allow some longer 
entries- The demand by medieval- 
ists for detailed descriptions is well 
catered for ; indeed, the space allot- 
ted to authoritative descriptions of 


the liturgical manuscripts seems 
over- indulgent in comparison with 
the terseness imposed on later, more 
important items. The three volumes 
comprise one volume of descrip- 
tions and two of index, and the in- 
dex is therefore a vital and inde- 
pendent key to the detailed contents 
of the originals. It is a single alpha- 
betical sequence of personnl and 
place names, interspersed with a few 
subject-headings such as "Art”, 
“Liturgies’*, and "Music”. Meticu- 
lous cross-referencing in tho case of 
potential traps like medieval name- 
forms or peers’ family names makes 
the index virtually foolproof, even 
though a few lines of introduction to 
explain its scope and method might 
have been helpful. 

Tlie successful .completion of this 
cotnloguo is n monument to persist- 
ent and painstaking teamwork, 
refined to a high degree of consist- 
ency. The laudable acquisition of 
manuscripts in bulk requires a nim- 
ble team of cataloguers if they are 
not to be engulfed. Seven maids 
with seven mops would be Bghast at 
the incoming shingle of manu- 
scripts, and ir some quixotic multi- 
millionaire were to Hi rust Leonardo 
on Water Power upon a grateful 
nation it would not reach the head 
of phe cataloguing queue until 2010 
ad at the present rate; but a 30- 
year time-lag (the pleasing conson- 
ance with Cabinet Office restrictions 
is doubtless a coincidence) is really, 
in comparison with other interna- 
tional libraries, not at all bad. 


At the Golden Sundial 


— i L^ir.1! scholars, saints and sinners, artists 

By AnnaE.C.Simoni - “ orter VOIymts Gf tlI0 

■ — ■ ■■■ ■ ■■ -■ -i n series, the essays which were pre- 

IL DE LA FONTAINE VEttWEY j vlously published have been re- 
in, . ... , , . „ . vised, brought up to date and 

Ult de Worcld van bet Bock where necessary returned to Dutch. 

Volume 3 1 In cm om dc “ Vergulde From the wealth of instruction 

Sonnewyser which they contain the reviewer 

256pp. Amsterdam: Nico Israel, can only select a few instances, such 

Hfl 36. as the chapter on ReJnier Telle 

90 6072 1225 who not only translated English 

' and oilier geographical works into 
■ • Latin for publication by Willem 

This third volume of H. de la Jansz, thence to be read all over 
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alftimt touch tho Moscow nf ' ’> 
1 770s. And if any I'outlor still 
it difficult to ltiMi' ili.il Kivoltcrmi •> 
summer m 1771 In* should be m- | 
fm-iuotl iluit "own today toe % 
froiu'iic iiiimml .ipring cIwiih'I' ' ,n 
Moscow iiiicoviM-i km much dewi* . 
that mic cuii imo/titio ilio'WCj*.,, 
rogeury of surli fears In the «$* 
nygleiiu: i>ii|litomilh CCiHliry. 8»- . 
should we forget iluit tho lesbfms or 
tho Moscow plaguo may have w w t 
ri-luarnc l»y successive gctit'inlioiM- \ 
In 1079 there were B72 roscs ot 
plague wni Itlwlilo, -with twenty*™^ 
deaths — including thirteen .g**''’ 

witli two duiilhs iii rhe uorrh-wosw 8 - . 
United Siutcs. 

The Persian Gulf State/: a 
Survey edited by C. Ed mu ml “Pt; .< 
wprrh, R. Michael Buncll, , 
McLaclilan. uud Roger M. : 
under the gen oral editorsblP. . 
Alvin J. Cottrell, lias leccntly b?® - 
published (729pp. jahiis Hopl- JJj- - 
£20. 0 80|3 2204 .1).. »r Ar g}* , 
Wilson’s statement,' m. I9 28 «. Jv. 1 . 
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Fontaine Verwey’a “ From the world 
of books" sarles contains essays 
connected with tho Amsterdam 
house of Blaau ; * At the sign of the 
Golden Sundial ", In celebrating the 
achievements of the founder Willem 
jansz and his descendants, especially 
ot course in cartography, the assays 
ouiia up a wide picturo of seven- 
teenth- and oightoentli-ccntury 
Amsterdam. The books, and tho 
people around them, from their 
3., w collectors, vividly 
life In that pullulating 
f*?’ con be critical 

, enough of individuals, yet the whole 
'j 1 ta that centre of trade 

am f ,n D C V , 1 l* zntl0r ? 6£ which books, 
bE? l ^ em tkoae Issued by rho 

Bloriet* Tr° 0,1 y ? ,l ° of mony 
foifi n.,T 16 essa V bring back be- 
18 0Ur e >’®s businessmen and 


the world, but who gained at least 
equal importance with his anony- 
mous Dutch writings In support of 
religious pence and toleration. It 
Is the author’s special merit to 
have disentangled the sequonco of 
events leading to publication of 
texts which shocked orthodox and 
liberal society alike and were there- 
fore kept consciously obscure. Now 
Telle emerges as one of the great 
champions of freedom of thought, 
and a most admirable character 
besides. < . 

Similarly strong in his unpopular 
convictions, though less fortunate, 
was the poet and printer Dirk 
Cdinphuyscn, wlioirt Professor de la 
Fontaine Verwoy shows us return- 
ing secretly from qxile to Amster- 
dam to earn his living as compositor 
for Bluou and— an echo of the 


^yAnthony Hobson . 
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•‘ihesS 8 risky business In 
was ” ee ^,F e t ,luir y. Local demand 

f*fi%W l i 10 ' y T d a , P ro f lt ori 

l S* , -^ ut fhe obstacles to' 
['v TranJnJ,- 0 . 11 ^ trade were daunting. 
E' ,; «a!eif!(S. by iand was . slow and 
ks&ned' -5 'fjfavMBUb foe books cqn- 
R wi? iit- cities plight, take 

’ '■•ollectv . de ^ tS were bird ib 

title? were lilmost 
i nuhi.il?-' be pirated/ After 1559 
^ W find : His best- 
[□do" -pfohlbited by the 

r o«r!i ^ ,^th the longest 

lad n e Hpd)..as printers 

'. wa » that of . the 
i>is fhi/ lii’-i- tpnjo C i un ta published 
^i Venice in 1489 ; the 
nepii T^f : Printed' by his gieni-greaj- 
1625 • BRpoqred t Ih -Florence lit' 

letS'Writi; .1 ntqrnatiowl retaij . 

jrtimfp and: his brother 


financed tliolr younger relutions to 
open branches in LyOna, Rome and 
Spain, which served to distribute 
the partnership’s productions, pay- 
ment was often by barter: foreign 
books, or even Spanish wool and 
leather, ' in, exCh^igQi f or: Italian 
imprints- "./r •' 

1 William ' A. Paitas’s study is 
limited to. the Florentine branch of 
the family. Ai; the: age of thirty- 
three Filippo. Giunta , (?fter being 
eraplbypd 1 in an unknown capacity: 
by Antonio Pollaiuolo), set up shop 
as; a stationer In 2489. No doubt the 
object iyas to provide an outlet for 
the liturgies, and devotional works 
which hU more enter prising brother 

f .Ucantonib had started to publish 
n Venice.' Eight years later Filippo, 
b^an to publish .classical and 
hkimaqistit texts. Since many v of 
these texts were piracies or jmita- 
. tions of. the Aldine , editions— 
the Giuntl were Quick, to exploit 
Aldus's popularization of,. the italic 
pocket edsribn-fit; aeeiiiq probable 

S ' at Lucantonlo had delegated tins 
nd -of- publication to Filippo to 
evade thd Aldine Press’s Venetian 
privilege. . Filippo’s sort, Bernardd, a 
nhm of scholarly Ustcs but littie 
bueinoss' acumen, succeeded ms . 
father after tiie latter's death in 

4517. . ; V. .1 

Mr Pet tas: ■concludes -his, account 
in 1570, when the Florentine preasi 


twentieth century— only able to 
meet his wife under the protection 
of darkness. Blaeu, who could be 
less than scrupulous on occasion, 
created a powerful enough position 
for himself and his successors to 
make their presses available to 
Catholics and even Socinlans, per- 
secuted, hated and despised though 
they were, without suffering any 
adverse consequenccs- 

But the fame of the Biaeus rests 
on L>he great atlases, and here ihe 
author adds to what has been writ- 
ten by others. His articles dwell nil 
the best of the illuminators ; on 
special presentation copies for 
monarch s and potentates. Cromwell 
among them; on their varied his- 
tories. and on the cabinets made to 
house particularly sets. 

The filial essay, admittedly only 
tenuously connected with tlw 
Golden Sundial, deals with the 
extraordinary peregrinations of the 
ninth-century Caesar manuscript 
from Floury known as the Codex 
Amsteladameusis. This changed 
hands not just by sale and inheri- 
tance, but was repeatedly stolen 
and only accidentally saved from 
destruction when so many other 
volumes from the Heidelberg 
library of Janus Gruterus were 
thrown out of the window into his 
garden, where the occupying army 
allowed its horses to trample them. 


belonged to tho founder’s grand- 
sons. Careful descriptions of the 
economic background and of extent 
partnership agreements and an 
appendix of mostly unpublished 
documents, ' spme of which have 
bfeen recently discovered m the 
Florentine archives, enhance the 
usefulness of this valuable contri- 
bution to the early history of book 
publishing. (Document 14, how- 
ever, reprinted as frpm : a source 
“difficult to find ’V was printed hi 
full in vol XIII of the Transactions 
of the Bibliographical Society. 2916.) 
A short-title handlist of books and 
statutes' produced by the; Giuntl in 
Florence .supplies a .few additions; to 
the fullpr bibliography of Decio 
Decla which was recently: edited bv 
Kenbtb Delfiol ahd published' with 
notes by Luigi Silvestro Camerini.' 
Notes . and Indexes are plentiful, 
though' an. occasional unfamiliar re- 
ference is - left without elucidation. 
The " Nicfena library *' for instance. ■ 
ftoni which Pietro Beni bo ■ asked 
G. B. Ram us I o to obtain amanu;,. 
script of Eustathius's commentary 
on Homer, was the , library given 
by CardJnal Ressarion, ' the former 
JVIetrDpolitBii of ■ Nicaefl, ■ to ■ tfie. 


The manuscript became part of the 
hoard of Suffridus Sixth) us, one of 
the vi'ilains of tills book. Even when 
rescued and brought to its perma- 
nent home at Amsterdam univer- 
sity Library the appointment there 
as librarian of an antiquarian book- 
seller, for whom temptation proved 

K arently irresistible, led to its 
e«o mysterious temporary 
sojourn in Belgium in the mid- 
nineteenth century. 

Tho warmth nnd humanity oi 
these elegantly written articles 
should encourage all those who still 


need it to acquire enough Dutch to 
follow the author in nis explora- 
tions. Some nieces were originally 

E ublislied In English in Quaerendo , 
ut I recommend reading them 


again In their present context; the 
book is a joy to read. If I have one 
query apart from the peculiar 
longevity assigned to Jannekcn 
Martens, who married Dirck Jansz 
van San ten In 1675 and did not difl 
until October 6, 2929 (page 205). it 
is the dating, 1653, of tho painting 
' reproduced on page 167, which 
shows a tablet clearly dated 2657- 
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